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1.0 INTRODUCTION 

1.1 Background 

In 1989, the government of Ontario announced its commitment to meeting a Provincial target 
of at least 50% reduction of waste going to landfills and incineration by the year 2000. This 
target, actually a waste diversion target (to be achieved through waste reduction, reuse and 
recycling -- the 3Rs) was confirmed by the present government in 1990. 

To facilitate the achievement of the 50% target, the Province introduced the Waste 
Management Act, 1992. The Act broadens the government's powers to reduce waste sent to 
disposal through a variety of means. It also vests powers in the Interim Waste Authority 
(IWA), an agency created to ease the waste disposal crisis in the Greater Toronto Area 
(GTA). The IWA is complying with its mandate by conducting environmental assessments 
to locate three long-term landfill sites in the GTA. 

The GTA Regional Municipalities of Peel and Durham are each defined for the IWA process 
as separate "primary service areas". Metropohtan Toronto and the Regional Municipality of 
York have been defined as a separate combined primary service area. Each of the three 
defined primary service areas is proposed to receive one new landfill faciUty through the 
rWA's process. The fifth GTA Regional Municipality, Halton, has already obtained approval 
for a landfill site and thus is not part of the present siting process. 



1.2 Purpose of Study 

This smdy has two purposes, each of which relates directly to a requiientent created by the 
Waste Management Act, 

The fu^t requirement pertains to waste estimates. Section 14 of the Waste Management Act 
requires the Minister of Environment and Energy to provide a written esthnate as to: 

III the amount of waste that would otherwise be expected to be generated 

in the primary service area (i.e. each of Peel, Durham and 
Metro/York) during a twenty-year period that will not be generated 
because of waste reduction efforts; and 

lyi the amount of waste that will be generated in the primary service area 

during a twenty-year period that will not need to be disposed of in the 
site because of the' reuse or recycling of materials that are or could 
become waste. 
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These waste estimates were provided to the IWA by Minister's letter dated May 15, 1992. 
A copy of this letter may be found in Appendix A of the GTA 3Rs EA Input Document. The 
current study provides additional analysis of 3Rs activities, in support of the reasonableness 
of the waste diversion estimates previously provided. 

The second requirement pertains to analyzing the 3Rs as "alternatives to" landfill waste 
disposal sites. Section 15 of the Waste Management Act requires that the IWA environmental 
assessments contain a description of, and statement of rationale for the 3Rs, as well as 
evaluate matters relating to the 3Rs as an alternative to the landfill waste disposal sites. By 
administrative agreement, MOEE committed to provide such a rationale and evaluation to the 
IWA for use in its environmental assessments. The present report fulfils this requirement. 



1^ Study Approach 

The GTA 3Rs Analysis identifies and assesses alternative 3Rs systems, comprised of 
combinations of 3Rs programs, technologies and practices, that could reasonably be 
implemented in the GTA. In this report, this range of reasonable approaches to 3Rs are 
termed 3Rs system alternatives. It also determines the potential for each 3Rs system to divert 
waste over the twenty-year minimum life expectancy of the GTA landfill sites^ and identifies 
the advantages and disadvantages of each system. 

For purposes of the present analysis, an array of conceptually different 3Rs systems have 
been identified for addressing residential wastes, as well as for industrial, commercial, and 
institutional (IC&I) wastes. For each system, estimates of the amount of waste the system 
could potentially divert from disposal have been determined. An assessment, done on a non- 
site-specific, generic level and documented in this report, identifies the advantages and 
disadvantages to the environment of each potential 3Rs system, in keeping with the 
Environmerital Assessment Act. 

In conducting the 3Rs work, and providing estimates of waste that will not require disposal 
in the IWA estabhshed sites, MOEE is acting as a reliable authority in accordance with its 
legislative mandate, and not as the proponent or co-proponent of any of the 3Rs systems 
discussed. The alternatives presented in this report are not in any way structured as detailed 
implementation plans for the Province, the Regions or the private sector. 



tA Purpose of the Social Environment Assessment and Study Objectives 

This technical appendix documents the social environment input into the GTA 3Rs analysis. 
The primary purpose of this social environment assessment is to identify and assess the 
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effects to the social environment which may occur as a result of the implementation of 
Residential 3Rs systems within each of the four Regional Municipalities (Durham, Metro 
Toronto, York and Peel) and IC&I 3Rs systems within the GTA. 

Using information from the social sciences, this report assesses how the components of the 
systems may affect people and the way they live, work and play. It assesses the behavioural 
changes that may occur in response to current and new components of six alternative systems. 
It considers changes for residents and businesses, i.e., what social change could result from 
the introduction of each of the 3Rs systems; and are these changes fair? 

The study objectives of the social envirorunent assessment are: 

• Identification of existing social environment conditions within each of the four 
Regional Municipalities. 

• Prediction of social enviroimient effects as a result of the implementation of 
each of the alternative Residential 3Rs systems within each of the four 
Regional Municipalities and the alternative IC&I 3Rs systems in the GTA. 

• Analysis of the potential social environment effects including proposed 
mitigation measures for the purposes of identifying net effects. 

• « Ranking the systems in the four Regional Municipalities from the perspective 

of the social environment. 

In addition, the Social Acceptability of each 3Rs system was analyzed and provided input to 
the evaluation contained in the Service Technical Appendix. 



1^ Outline of Report 

The Social Environment Technical Appendix is organized into five chapters and eight 
schedules. This chapter provides the rationale for this 3Rs analysis. 

Chapter 2 describes the social environment analysis approach, method, data sources and study 
assumptions. 

Chapter 3 describes the existing social conditions in the GTA and each of the regions. It also 
discusses current 3Rs management within the GTA, and residential, municipal and IC&I 
attitudes and behaviour to 3Rs activities. 
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Chapter 4 evaluates the residential systems for each Region and the IC&I systems. 

Chapter 5 summarizes the ranking of the 3Rs residential systems in the four Regions and the 
3Rs IC&I systems across the GTA. 
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2.0 APPROACH 

This section outlines the approach used to identify potential effects to the social environment 
from alternative 3Rs systems. 



2.1 Overview 

The study area for the GTA 3Rs Analysis is the Greater Toronto Area (GTA), which consists 
of the regional municipalities of Durham, Metro Toronto, York, Peel, and Halton. 

The GTA 3Rs social impact analysis assessed and comparatively ranked the alternative 3Rs 
systems based on the: 

• Description of the existing and projected social environment of the GTA including 
demographic, lifestyle, housing and employment characteristics and attitudinal and 
behavioural data; and, 

• Consideration of appropriate mitigation and enhancement measures. 

In addition, the social analysis provided input to the evaluation of the service discipline 
through the assessment of the social acceptability of the systems and components. The social 
acceptability criterion is one of four criteria used to assess the level of service of each system 
(See Service Technical Appendix). 

Figure 2.1 illustrates the study process followed to determine the potential social impacts and 
social acceptability of 3Rs systems in the GTA. The process was based on social impact 
assessment processes used for facility assessments and for conceptual programs and plans 
(e.g., IWA, June, 1992; Ontario Hydro, 1988; 1990; and n.d.). This analysis was conducted 
in two phases. 



2.1.1 Phase One 

In the first phase, two primary activities were undertaken; 1) Data were gathered to describe 
resident and IC&I attitudes to 3Rs components; and, 2) social assessment criteria and 
indicators were formulated to guide the net effects assessment. 

The data collected to describe the social environment included: population, housing, 
demographic and employment data; the general characteristics and views of potentially 
affected people and conmiunities in the GTA; the general vulnerabihty/sensitivity of residents. 
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employees and businesses to 3Rs systems components; and, the attitudes and perceptions of 
the general public, institutions and commercial and industry operators relevant to the various 
3Rs components. 

Based on data gathered, a description of tiie GTA was prepared. This included current and 
projected population; demographic characteristics; housing and employment; resident, 
municipal and IC&I attitudes and behaviour to 3Rs; and, public issues and concerns with 3Rs 
in the GTA. . . 

The analysis assessed: Potential Local Community Impacts on residents, special/sensitive 
groups, communities and conmiunity features and businesses; and, Potential for Broad Social 
Impacts related to lifestyle changes, employment, economic development and effects on 
institutions, commercial enterprises and industries. Because not all social effects will be of 
the same magnitude or occur in the same area, the assessment also considered the 
Distribution of the Social Costs and Benefits in the study area as a result of the 
implementation of each of the 3Rs systems and the equitable Distribution of Social Costs and 
Benefits on industry and population groups, lifestyle and ftiture generations. 



2.1.2 Phase Two 

Phase Two involved a two-step analysis of residential and IGfel 3Rs systems: 1) a generic 
net effects analysis of the residential 3Rs systems in the GTA; and, 2) a regional net effects 
analysis for the Residential systems for each region and for the IC&I 3Rs systems GTA-wide. 

Figure 2.2 outlines step one of this analysis: the identification of generic net effects for the 
Mtemative residential system components at the GTA level. At the end of this phase the 
potential generic effects of each component were hsted. For example, what are the potential 
generic social effects of a materials recovery facility? The generic analysis is based on a 
comprehensive set of 3Rs components for the six residential 3Rs systems: 

System 1 (Existing) 
System 2 (Existing/Conrniitted) 
System 3 (Direct Cost) 
, • System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) 
System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) 

The generic analysis is necessary because it identifies the full and comprehensive r^ge of 
effects, mitigation measures and net effects which might apply to anv region within the 
Greater Toronto Area, from the implementation of 3Rs systems components. 
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FIQURE 2.2 

OTA 3Rs ANALYSIS SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT ASSESSMENT 
GENERIC NET EFFECTS ANALYSIS 
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The generic analysis also addresses whether the effects are likely to be local (i.e., affecting 
one community/neighbourhood) or whether they are likely to have region-wide broad social 
effects. For example, 3Rs facilities (e.g., MRFs and composting facilities) may have noise, 
dust, odour, litter and truck traffic effects for local residents and the local 
community/neighbourhood. 3Rs programs, on the other hand, can have a broader influence 
on the attitudes and behaviour of residents and employees in a region and can require or lead 
to lifestyle changes. 3Rs programs can also encourage people to change their purchasing or 
waste management behaviour. 

In this first step, general mitigation and enhancement measures were developed for the types 
of generic potential social effects identified to avoid, eliminate or minimize the negative 
effects and, where feasible, to enhance the positive effects. These measures were assumed 
to be implemented by the appropriate party(ies). At this point the potential social net effects 
for each 3Rs component for each system were determined. Where possible, judgements were 
made on the significance and magnitude of the effects, and on whether or not the effects may 
be reduced/lessened through mitigation measures. 

Some of the net effects identified at the generic level were seen to be minor (after mitigation) 
and were not carried forward to the Net Effects Tables for each regional analysis. Where the 
magnitude of the effect was unknown, the net effect was carried forward to the regional 
analysis. In many cases, the magnitude of the effect was difficult to determine because the 
data was unattainable at the level of detail required. In other cases, mitigative measures may 
reduce the effects but not eliminate them. The potential effects described in the Net Effects 
Tables may be significant and may occur throughout the life of the system. These were 
carried forward to the analysis of the residential regional systems. The analysis did not 
address the effects of the systems in specific lower tier municipalities. 

In the second step of the Phase Two analysis (see Figure 2.3), Residential 3Rs Systems Net 
Effects Tables were produced for Durham, Metro Toronto, York and Peel, by modifying the 
generic net effects analysis to take into account, the specific regional systems and their 
respective components and the regional demographic, housing and employment 
characteristics. Halton Region was not analyzed as it is not part of the IWA landfill siting 
process. 

The net effects of the 3Rs residential systems on employment and economic development and 
information on tax increase per household were available at the regional level. In these cases, 
they were incorporated directly into the regional net effects analysis and were not addressed 
explicitly in the generic net effects analysis. This analysis has used the direct employment 
effects attributable to each region. This has included direct construction employment and 
direct operational employment in each region. Indirect induced employment and economic 
effects have not been included in this analysis. 
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FIGURE 2.3 

GTA 3Rs ANALYSIS 
REGIONAL AND IC&I NET EFFECTS EVALUATION 
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Net Effects were identified for the IC&I systems on a GTA wide basis. Data was gathered 
on the IC&I sector based on case study analysis, a review of the literature, interviews with 
IC&I sector association representatives, facility operator interviews and focus group research. 
Alternative IC&I systems were then assessed by component and potential net effects (after 
mitigation) were identified. The six IC&I 3Rs systems are: 

! System 1 (Existing) 

System 2 (Existing/Committed) 

• System 3 (Extended 3Rs Regulations) 
■p System 4 (Expanded 3Rs Regulations) 

System 5 (Expanded 3Rs Regulations with Organics) 

* . ' System 6 (No Unprocessed Waste to Landfill) 

The system components for boch the residential and IC&I systems, noted above, are found 
in Schedule A. Components italicized in the Existing and Existing/Committed Systems are 
those components which must be added to provide the same level of 3Rs service throughout 
the study period (to accomodate projected population increases). Components italicized in 
Systems 3-6, are the components which have been added to the Existing/Committed System 
which is the base for systems development. 

The systems were evaluated and ranked on a criterion by criterion basis and summary tables 
were prepared. The systems were then ranked from a social perspective based on the 
criterion rankings. . ' . ■ 

The analytical method and techniques are described in more detail in the following sections. 



2.2 Scoping Resident and IC&I Attitudes and Behaviour, and Potential Social 

Effects 

Understanding how residents, municipalities and the IC&I sector will respond to 3Rs 
components is an important part of analyzing the social effects of systems and whether 
alternative systems will work. The analysis of existing and potential resident and IC&l 
behaviour and attitudes, and of the potential social effects, was based on data obtained from: 
various secondary sources including Statistics Canada, published population projections and 
a literature review; case study analysis; review of existing attitudinal research; a review of 
public concems and issues identified through the GTA 3Rs Analysis Public Consultation 
Program and other waste management projects in the GTA; IC&I association, municipal and 
facility operator interviews; and, IC&I Focus Group research. 

This supporting rese<irch focused on a variety of municipal and IC&I waste management 
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systems and provided valuable insight into their social effects and the attitudes and behaviour 
of people and organizations, in response to these systems. 

Potential Social Effects 

The implementation of any waste management system may have a variety of positive and 
negative social effects. While the social effects of some waste management systems such as 
the Blue Box program are relatively well-known, those of more comprehensive 3Rs systems 
such as "wet-dry" systems have not been evaluated in detail. The background research 
assisted in scoping the types of social effects that may occur from the implementation of the 
3Rs systems. 

Research and professional judgement suggest that there are likely to be local community 
effects due to the construction and operation of 3Rs management facilities. There may be 
some significant social effects associated with some processing facilities (e.g., vermin 
associated with composting facilities), while other facilities dedicated to only dry recyclables 
may have fewer social effects (possibly limited to noise and traffic effects). Mixed waste and 
centralized composting facilities are likely to have more significant social effects (e.g., 
additional costs, odour and vermin effects on neighbours). For households, there are likely 
to be a variety of potential social effects associated with some 3Rs alternatives, such as 
additional costs, odour, litter and traffic effects. 

There will also be broader social effects from the facilities, programs and processes on the 
lifestyle of residents and on the regional economic and employment base. There also are 
likely to be distributional effects relating to the issue of "who benefits and who pays?" 

Some of the residential 3Rs systems support or encourage a change in individual 3Rs 
behaviours because they require people to undertake certain actions (e.g., greater source 
separation and recycling) and/or minimize the opportunities for engaging in behaviours not 
supportive of the 3Rs. For example the adoption of the Blue Box has required behavioural 
change across Ontario. 

The systems favouring or supporting individual behavioural change may also do better or 
worse addressing the goal of sustainable development; 

"to ensure that [development] meets the needs of the present without compromising 
the ability of future generations to meet their own needs" (World Commission of 
Environment and Development, 1987, p.8). 

Meeting this goal will require the current generation to learn to adopt a lifestyle conmiitted 
to a wiser use of resources, primarily through reducing consumption levels. And, it is as 
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individuals or households that we make the vast majority of our consumer decisions, rather 
than as communities. Thus some 3Rs activities may pass more or less burden on to future 
generations. 

Reduction has been placed at the top of the 3Rs hierarchy by the Province of Ontario. 
However, because the behavioural change required for reduction may be more difficult than 
for reuse and recycling (De Young, 1993b), motivating individuals to consume less and 
reduce waste at source becomes central to the goal of sustainable development. The "primacy 
of individual behaviour and responsibility" has driven a good deal of the conservation 
behaviour research over the past several years, i.e., it has focused on ways of changing 
individual behaviour in order to reduce the consumption of material goods and the generation 
of waste. 

There is evidence in the literature that programs and processes which require individual 
responsibility and accountability have proven effective in bringing about, at least for the short 
term, improvements in 3Rs activities (e.g., Biocycle, 1990b). There is also evidence of a 
motivational dynamic at work, in which the merits of individual actions "making a 
difference", once internalized, can be an important behavioural motivator (e.g.; De Young et 
al., 1991). 

Social Acceptability 

The long-term success of residential and IC&I 3Rs programs will be based to a great extent 
on the attitudes and ultimately the behaviour of residents and instimtions, commercial 
operators and industry. To be successful, the various 3Rs components will have to be 
socially acceptable. This research supports the analysis of the various components of the 3Rs 
systems by providing information on such issues as: who tends to participate; why people and 
businesses do or do not participate; how greater participation may be achieved; and, the 
willingness to pay for various 3Rs initiatives. 



23 Social Impact Assessment Criteria 

The social criteria used to evaluate the effects of 3Rs systems over a 20 year period are 
different from those used to evaluate a site specific activity such as a landfill. A typical 3Rs 
system may consist of public and private facilities, public and private programs, regulations, 
incentives, and educational/promotion activities. Furthermore, there may be little or no data 
on site-specific locations. Therefore, the social criteria chosen as a bases for the analysis 
have to address both the broad societal considerations as well as siting effects without a site- 
specific context. 
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The selection of the social criteria for this evaluation was influenced by; . ' 

» The goals of the environmental assessment. 

• The types of 3Rs system components to be evaluated. 

• The research on resident and public issues and concerns regarding 3Rs programs and 
components. 

• Social criteria presented before other EA hearings. 

• Experience with and professional knowledge of environmental assessments and 
community impact management of facilities, programs and plans. 

It is expected that all of the alternative 3Rs systems will offer a range of potential social 
benefits, including changes in lifestyle/behaviours and greater consideration for fumre 
environmental health. However, some systems may offer greater or lesser potential benefit 
than other systems. It is these differences that are the primary focus of this social impact 
assessment. ■ . 

The social impact and social acceptability assessment and evaluation criteria, indicators and 
rationale were developed based on the study team's understanding of the issues and scope of 
the overall study. The criteria and indicators (including the definition and rationale for each) 
used to assess the components of each of the 3Rs systems options are presented in Table 2.1., 
and further discussed in Section 4.3. The Social Impact Criteria Group contains three criteria: 
(1) Potential Local Community Impacts; (2) Potential for Broad Social Impacts; and (3) 
Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits, The Social Acceptability Criterion provides input 
to the Service Discipline based on the potential resident and IC&I sector response to the 3Rs 
systems. 

2.4 Data Sources and Method of Analysis 

Phase One of the study involved an iterative process of data collection and the formulation 
of social criteria and indicators to guide the study process. As more data were collected and 
as refinements were made in the overall study approach, the social criteria and indicators 
were refined. 

The data collected was used to describe the GTA and each of the Regions. Data appHed to 
support the Social Analysis were also collected on attitudes, behaviour and social effects 
relating to other jurisdictions. The data sources and research methodologies and techniques 
used are discussed in detail in Sections 2.4.1 to 2.4.13. 
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TABLE 2.1 
SOCIAL ASSESSMENT CRITERIA AND INDICATORS 



It 1 


. -"Indicator r';'' 


jv' :,EMInitlba ...1. . 


Itelioiiiile 


IMPACT 


"■■■■ ..;■ ■ \^: : . ''■:;:■ .:;::■ '.■■■■, 


Social 


> 






Potential Local 


' Potential effects on residents 


Projects, programs and processes can 


Some of the 3Rs systems contain 


Community Impacts 




lead to positive and negatives 


public or private facilities, programs 


, 


■ Potential effects on 


changes in the lives of people, in 


and processes which may create local 




speciaiysensitive groups 


their businesses and in their 


community/neighbourhood impacts. 






communities. Some components of 


Other programs, while leading to 




' Potential effects on communities 


the system, particularly facilities, 


environmental benefit and social 






could create negative impacts on 


responsibility, may be considered by 




• Potential effects on community 


nearby communities, people and 


some to be disruptive to their day-to- 




features and businesses 


businesses. This criterion measures 


day activities. 






the effect of change on individuals. 








groups of people, communities and 








businesses. The alternative systems 








will be compared on the basis of the 




■, 
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potential effects on residents, 








special/sensitive groups, communities 








and community features and 




. 




businesses. Effects on community 








features considers cultural heritage 


"- ' . 






resources. Effects on communities 




■ 




are included to address potential 








cumulative local social effects. 
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Criteria-:, 


lMli««tot- 


Defloitioa 




Potcnlial for Broad 


• Potential for lifestyle changes 


This criterion focuses on regional 


Broad social impact considerations will 


Social Impact 


. 


employment, economic development, 


address the potential positive and 


. 


■ Potential effect on employment 


and lifestyle changes initiated by the 


negative effects on the region. The 






3Rs systems. Changes may be 


3Rs systems may affect the way 




• Potential effect on economic 


required or may occur in the way 


residents, institutions and businesses 




development 


residents, government, industry, 


behave. And, the behaviour of 


= 




institutions and agencies behave with 


government, industry, agencies and 




■ Potential effect on institutions, 


respect to the 3Rs. The alternative 


associations can affect the level and 




commercial enterprises and 


systems will be compared on the 


type of 3Rs service possible. Each 3Rs 




industry 


basis of potential for positive 


system is likely to have direct effects 


.' 
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lifestyle change, direct employment 


on employment, economic development 






and economic development effects 


and lifestyle. Systems which promote 


, 




and effects on institutions and 


changes in lifestyle which support or 






businesses. 


encourage greater longer term 


■ . 






reduction, reuse and recycling and 
greater diversion of waste compare 








more favourably. 
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Criteria 



Indicator 



DefiBitiod 



iUitionale 



Distribution of Social 
Costs and Benefits 



Uistribulion of socio-economic 
effects on industry and 
population groups 

Distribution of lifestyle effects 

Potential future generation 
effects of system 



This criterion considers the 
distribution of socio-economic costs 
and benePits of the alternative 3Rs 
systems among population groups 
and generations. 

Vjuious system alternatives will 
grant different levels of benefits to 
specific businesses and user groups, 
while introducing different levels of 
negative effect to others. The 
alternative systems will be evaluated 
on the basis of the types of social 
costs and benefits that may occur 
and who may Ix; affected. 



The social costs and benefits of the 
alternative 3Rs systems should be 
evaluated to determine if certain groups 
bear a greater share of the social costs. 
Ideally, it is preferable that those who 
bear the social costs also share 
equitably in the benefits. The social 
costs and benefits to future generations 
should also be addressed. 



"»f'"'r';".T."'"'a 



JS'i»iK*<i. 



Social Acceptability 



Participation in 3Rs by: 

- individuals 

- municipalities 

- IC&I sector 

- special/sensitive groups 

Attitudes and perceptions 
toward 3Rs activities 

Willingness to pay 



This factor addresses the likelihood 
of success of an alternative based on 
current reasons for patterns of 
participation and on changing 
altitudes and perceptions toward 3Rs 
activities over the time horizon of 
the study. 

Social acceptance will be considered 
on a regional and GTA wide basis. 



Residents, municipalities and the IC&I 
sector must accept the 3Rs system for 
it to become fully operational. 
Preferable systems arc those that have 
a high potential for being socially 
accepted. The criterion provides input 
to the evaluation of the level of service 
provided by the system based on the 
potential behaviour or social response. 
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Data Sources . ■ 

The social assessment and the social acceptability evaluation required the assembly and 
application of the data gathered through the methods and techniques described above, 
augmented by the information provided by the study team on costs, municipal finance and 
natural environment effects. Table 2.2 hsts the sources of data used in the social analysis and 
social acceptability evaluation. 

For the IC&I Sector, the data collection (literature review, case studies, interviews and focus 
group research) focused on the major waste generator sectors identified by RIS for the 
Greater Toronto Area, 

Data verification for the Social Environment research consisted mainly of collecting data from 
primary and secondary sources and providing summaries to, and obtaining verification from 
the appropriate municipal, company and association representatives. 

Demographic, Housing and Employment Research 

Data verification for the demographic, housing and employment research consisted of 
providing the completed statistical data for review to those responsible for the data in Metro 
Toronto, each of the Regional Municipalities and the Office of the Greater Toronto Area. 
The data was revised where necessary based on comments received. Data verification for the 
case smdy research and all interviews consisted of providing the completed documentation 
of the interviews to the contact person(s) for verification. 



2.4.1 Demographic Methodology 

Demographic, housing, and employment information was used in the GTA 3Rs Analysis for 
three purposes: to forecast future waste generation for use in the Service assessment; to assess 
how fiimre social characteristics will influence the achievement of waste diversion efforts; 
and, to provide a basis for the assessment of potential social effects in each Region and the 
GTA. . 

Overall, data for the GTA 3Rs Analysis was derived from an examination and compilation 
of data from: The Office for the Greater Toronto Area (OGTA), Metro Toronto and the 
Regional Municipalities, Statistics Canada, Ministry of Finance, Regional Assessment Offices 
and original research. 
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TABLE 2.2 
SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT DATA SOLTICES 





Data Source- 


Demographic, Housiog and 
Employment 


Statistics Canada, 1981, 1986, 1991 

Ministry of Finance ■■.'■■ 

Regional Assessment Offices 

Office of the Greater Toronto Area ' " 

Metro Toronto and Regional Municipalities of Durham, York, Peel 

and Halion 

Planning staff interviews 


Potential Local Community Impacts 

Potential Effects on Residents 

Potential Effects on Special & Sensitive 

Groups 

Potential Effects on Communities 

Potential Effects on Community Features 

and Businesses 


Regional Staff Interviews ' . 

Facility Operator Interviews 

Case Study Research 

Literature Review 

Existing Public Attitude Research (including public opinion surveys. 

focus group research) 


Broad Social Impacts 

Potential for Lifestyle Changes 

Potential Effects on Employment 

Potential Effects on Economic 

Development 

Potential Effects on Institutions, 

Commercial Enteiprises and Industry 


Regional Staff Interviews 

Facility Operator Interviews 

Case Study Research . , , 

Literature Review 

IC&I Interviews & Focus Group research 

Public Comments on 3Rs regulations, waste management processes, 

etc. 

Existing Public Attitude Research (including public opinion surveys, 

focus group research) 

Statistics Canada, 1991 | 


Distribution of Sodal effects 

Potential for Lifestyle Effects 

Potential for Social Effects on Industry 

and Population Groups 

Potential Future Generation Effects of 

System 


Regional Staff and Facihty Operator Interviews 

Case Study Research and Literature Review 

irAI interviews & Focus Group research 

Pubhc Comments on 3Rs regulations, waste management 

processes, etc. 

Existing Public Attitude Research (including public opinion surveys, 

focus group research) 


Social Acceptability 

Participation 

Attitudes and Perceptions 

Willingness to Pay 


Existing Public Attitude Research (including public opinion surveys, 

focus group research) 

Case Smdy Research and Literature Review 

Facility Operator Interviews 

IC&l Interviews & Focus Group research 

Public Comments on 3Rs regulations, waste management 

processes, etc. 

Tax increases per household from Municipal Finance discipline 
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Demographic information was used in the GTA 3Rs Analysis to determine the current 
population characteristics of each Region and how the population is changing. Such 
information assists in determining, for example, whether residents are generally older and 
perhaps less able to engage in strenuous 3Rs activities, or younger and possibly more 
enthusiastic about ensuring that their household is involved in waste diversion activities. 

Lifestyle and cultural information helps to determine whether trends in family characteristics 
or the ability to pay will encourage or hinder waste diversion activities in each Region. 
Cultural information, such as the language spoken in the home, is important in determining 
strategies for the mitigation of potential effects through the enhancement of educational and 
promotional material and in identifying potential implementation barriers (Hager, L.B., 1992; 
Bagby, Diangson and Patterson, 1992). This demographic information was used in the 
identification of potential effects and reconunended mitigation/enhancement measures to 
overcome the barriers (Schedule F). . 

Municipal assessment and Statistics Canada Census data is the most accurate data available 
and has been used for historical and current population levels (Table 3.1). Estimates of future 
population and employment levels are based on data provided by the Office of the Greater 
Toronto Area (Hemson/Coopers, 1993), the planning departments of Metro Toronto and the 
Regional Municipalities of Durham, York, Peel and Halton, and 1991 Census data provided 
by Statistics Canada. Telephone or personal interviews were conducted with staff responsible 
for population and employment projections. Reports were gathered and analyzed for 
consistency and approach. Additional data including population levels and projections were 
gathered from each Region and were supported by contact documentation forms and written 
confirmation from representatives of each of the Regions. 

The following data was used in estimating future population, housing and employment. The 
base data used for the population projections (Table 3.3) was based on a series of discussions 
with the Office of the Greater Toronto Area, each of the Regions, the Ministry of Finance 
and Statistics Canada. The 1993 report, "The Outlook for Population and Employment in the 
GTA" by Hemson Consulting Limited and the Coopers and Lybrand Consulting Group Ltd. 
was the major data source as these population levels were accepted by the Regions and the 
OGTA. Where OGTA, Metro Toronto and Regional Municipal projections differ, Regional 
municipal population projections based on data were assessed and selected. The following 
represents the data sources from each Region. Interpolation techniques were used to fill in 
the intervening years. 

Durham Region 

Fumre population levels in Durham Region are derived from the Region of Duriiam Official 
Plan approved by the Ministry of Municipal Affairs in 1993. Durham Region did not support 
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the OGTA Scenario 1 projections for population or employment. Instead, the Region 
(Conmiissioner's Report to Planning Committee - Report 93-P-128, 1993) cited the approval 
of the Official Plan based on a population target of 970,000 persons for the Region for the 
year 2021 and an employment target of 485,000. The Office of the Greater Toronto Area 
confirmed that this is an acceptable target. Based on the interpolation, this would yield a 
2015 population figure of 816,165 people. 

Me^o Toronto 

Metro Toronto accepted the OGXA Scenario 1 population projection of 2,700.000 for the year 
2021. This reflects a Metro-centred growth pattern. On the basis of the interpolation, this 
would reflect a population level of 2,602,830 for 2015. 

York Region 

York Region adopted independent population projections. The York Region 2021 projection 
of 1,100,000 is slightly lower than the OGTA Scenario 1, projection of 1,1 10,000 for the year 
2021. On the basis of the interpolation of the York Region projection, this would represent 
a population level of 997,161 for 2015. 

Peel Region 

Peel Region has accepted the OGTA Scenario 1 population projections. This reflects a 
population projection of 1,260,000 people in 2021 and, on the basis of the interpolation, 
1,192,798 people in the year 2015. Peel Region initially established 1991 population levels 
of 744,000. However, Peel Region has since adopted a 1991 population level of 730,000, 
consistent with Scenario 1. Rather than, use the rounded number, the Statistics Canada 1991 
population level of 732,798 was used. 

Halton Region 

Halton Region Council accepted the OGTA Scenario 1 population projection of 650,000 for 
the year 2021. On the basis of the interpolation, Halton' s projection would represent a 
population level of 575,084 for 2015. 

Cultural and Lifestyle Trends 

How cultural characteristics and lifestyle trends in the Greater Toronto Area will change over 
the next twenty-five years is highly dependent on global trends, Canadian policies toward 
social development, immigration and inter-provincial relations, and pohcies and trends in the 
Province of Ontario. Given these factors, no analysis and projection of trends can predict the 
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future with absolute certainty. However, the potential lifestyles and cultural characteristics 
of residents in the GTA could have a significant impact on the efficacy of GTA 3Rs 
initiatives. In order to identify and assess changes in lifestyle and cultural characteristics for 
the GTA 3Rs Analysis to the year 2015, the analysis drew upon several studies (Canadian 
Urban Institute, 1991a & 1991b; Clayton, 1991; Hemson, 1989; Hemson/Coopers, 1993) of 
the changing behaviour and cultural characteristics in the GTA. 



2.4.2 Housing Methodology 

Housing data is a significant factor in determining whether differing 3Rs systems will be 
effective given differing mixes of apartments, townhouses, rental units, etc. in each Region. 
In addition, opportunities for waste diversion will differ depending on different dwelling types 
and tenure. For example, GTA 3Rs waste diversion scenarios must account for varying 
percentages of multi-family housing where most tenants do not pay municipal taxes directly, 
do not have backyards for composting opportunities and do not have curb-side collection. 

Census housing data is used predominantly as a data source. However, it is supplemented 
by assessment data, CMHC Survey of Markets reports (CMHC, 1993b) and local planning 
department estimates where census data is not complete or available. Hemson/Coopers 
(1993) population and person per household projections were also adopted. Important in this 
analysis is the Scenario 1 target of significant population and household increases in Metro 
Toronto. 

Table 3.3, "Population Projections by Region" was used as the basic data for the development 
of household projections as Metro and each of the Regions have adopted the population 
projections. 

Total household levels for each Region to the year 2021 were developed by dividing the total 
population by the changes in household size projected to the year 2021 by Hemson/Coopers 
(1993, p.63). As the Hemson/Coopers household size projections were rounded to one 
decimal (2.6 pph.), and as the 1991 calculation of households resulted in fewer homes than 
were actually counted by Statistics Canada (1991), household size was adjusted to reflect the 
actual houses counted in 1991 (i.e., 2.63). Interpolation techniques were then used to adjust 
the persons per household between 1991 and the Hemson/Coopers' 2001 estimate of 2.5 pph. 
The remaining persons per household were then identified based on the accepted 
Hemson/Coopers' household projections. Table 3-9 "Average Household Size By Region" 
was then accepted as the second set of basic data. 

Total households were then calculated for each Region. Households for York Region for 
1991-1993 were accepted as provided by the York Region Planning Etepartment (Bottomley, 
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P., 1993), , 

Households by type were then calculated using the 1989 Hemson/Clayton estimate of 
proportions of housing types and projecting them to the year 2021. These estimates were 
converted into percentages and divided into the total housing projected for that year. Table 
3.11 was used as an acceptable proportional breakdown of unit types. Low rise apartments 
(five units and below) were allocated to the SemiyRow/Townhouse category. As the base 
table only uses five year cohorts (1996, 2001, 2006 etc.), interpolation techniques were used 
to estimate the household types based on total households related to the revised Scenario 1 
population forecasts. , , 

The resulting proportion of household types for each Region was then examined to reflect 
basic Scenario 1 assumptions. To reflect the lack of likelihood of Metro Toronto 
experiencing a significant rise in single detached homes, it was assumed that there would be 
no single family homes built in Metro Toronto after 2006. The number of single detached 
homes was projected to remain stable to the year 2015 with multiple family and high-rise 
housing increasing proportionately. The resulting data is Table 3.13, "Household Projections 
by Type." 



2.4.3 Employment Methodology 

As Industrial, Commercial and Institutional (IC&I) facilities in the GTA are an important part 
of waste diversion efforts, information about employment assists in locating the main centres 
of IC&I employment and expected areas and types of employment growth in the GTA. In 
addition, the industrial and commercial base is changing in the GTA, and GTA 3Rs waste 
diversion scenarios must reflect the anticipated changes. For example, waste diversion 
programs must acknowledge trends in the GTA such as the decline of industrial or 
manufacturing activities and expansion of the office and service sectors. 

Two sets of data are relevant: employment data - numbers and occupations of people by their 
place of work location; and, labour force data - the numbers and occupations of people by 
their place of residence. 

Current 1991 employment levels within all Regions were derived from a special run of 1991 
Statistics Canada data based on SIC (1980 codes) for upper and lower tier municipalities. 
Employment projections by Region are based on projections completed by the OGTA (Nov. 
1993) except for Durham. In Durham, employment is presented as 50 percent of population 
levels. 

Consistent with Scenario 1, employment trends assume that Metro will reverse current trends 
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and achieve significant increases in employment over the planning period. On the basis of 
this assumption. Table 3.16 "Employment Projections by Region" was developed using the 
OGTA projections for 20 11 and 2021 (Letter, E.A. McLaren, OGTA, to J. A. Gartner, Metro 
Toronto, Nov. 19, 1993). Intervening years were interpolated between 1991 Census 
employment, 2011 and 2021 projections. 

Employment trends by Standard Industrial Classification (SIC 1980) for the GTA 1991-2015 
were derived by using trend line extrapolations from 1981 Census Canada data to 1991. 
Trend lines were continued to 2015 for each of the SIC classifications. The trends were 
graphed to determine whether they represented a realistic expectation of fumre trends. Where 
problems occurred, for example, where the trend in manufacturing would create an absence 
of manufacturing in the GTA, the following decision rule was applied -no employment in the 
GTA in 2015 could exceed the range of highest or lowest employment levels currently 
achieved by any regional municipality. Data was then applied as represented on Figure 3.2. 
The data was presented in numerical form on Table 3.18. 



2.4.4 Regional Municipal Staff Interviews 

Interviews were held in April, 1993 with Regional Municipal staff throughout the GTA to 
obtain their views on the possible obstacles to, and potential for, increased 3Rs diversion in 
their Regions. Appropriate staff (e.g., senior planners, waste management commissioners, 
waste management program administrators) in the five Regions were identified (in 
consultation with the study team) as being the most knowledgable staff in the Region on 3Rs, 
or as being the most familiar with the GTA 3Rs Analysis. A complete list of contacts and 
a summary of the interview information is presented in Schedule C. 

The thirty minute telephone interview consisted of eighteen questions concerning issues such 
as: existing, possible and/or pending regional 3Rs policies; existing, possible and/or pending 
lower tier municipal 3Rs policies; and, perceived and/or documented 3Rs attitudes and 
behaviours in the residential and IC&I sectors. Certain key issues have been highlighted in 
Section 3.8. 



2.4.5 Industrial, Commercial & Institutional Sector Interviews 

Interviews were held with representatives of the IC&I Sector throughout the GTA to obtain 
their views on the possible barriers to, and potential for increased 3Rs diversion. A complete 
list of contacts and a summary of the interview information is presented in Schedule D. 
Certain key issues have been 'highlighted in Section 3.9. 
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The IC&I sub-sectors have a different nature of operations. The Institutional Sector includes 
schools, universities, hospitals, and prisons. The Commercial Sector includes hotels, 
restaurants, retail stores, and offices. The Industrial Sector includes factories, light industry, 
warehouses, and construction (Resource Integration Systems, 1991a), Appropriate IC&I 
associations involved in 3Rs programs/activities were selected in consultation with the study 
team. 

IC&I association interviews were conducted in April and May, 1993. The IC&I associations 
interviewed were identified based on an analysis of IC&I waste generators in the Greater 
Vancouver Regional Districts (GVRD) and the GTA. The forty-five minute telephone 
interview consisted of twenty-three questions concerning issues such as: development of and 
participation in waste management initiatives of individual associations and parent 
associations; obstacles to and opportunities for increased waste diversion in the IC&I sector 
and implementation of 3Rs programs; and regulations that have affected member associations 
(see Schedule D). " . . . 



2.4.6 IC&I Focus Group Research 

The purpose of the Focus Group research was to obtain additional information on the IC&I 
sectors attitudes and perceptions related to the array of IC&I 3Rs systems considered in the 
GTA 3Rs Analysis. 

The specific objective of the research was to assess the impact of the array of IC&I 3Rs 
systems on a range of IC&I organizations based on the following questions: 

• What effect could each system have on IC&I operators represented by their particular 
organization? 

• Can the individual systems be implemented? What barriers are envisaged? 

• What are the perceived benefits and problems in implementing the systems? 

• What are the potential economic impacts of the system? 

• Would the systems favour the competition? Are they fair and equitable? 

Two focus group sessions were conducted February 22 and 25, 1994, in Toronto. Thirteen 
recycling coordinators and environniental managers participated, representing the following 
organizational sectors: 

• Education: public school boards, university and community college, 

• Healthcare: institutional association, 

• Industry environmental association, 

• Manufacturer, 
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* Grocery retail chain, 

» Food service association, 

* Waste handling/diversion industry associations. 

A summary of the Focus Group discussions (Iriforma Inc., 1994) is presented in Section 3.9.8. 



2.4.7 Selected Facility Operator Interviews . 

Interviews of selected facility operators were required to update the data from the literature 
review and provide a focus on the types of social effects 3Rs facilities may create. 

Interviews were held with a variety of facility operators throughout the GTA and 
internationally. These included' public and private, operating and non-operating and 
successful and unsuccessful facilities. A complete hst of contacts and a summary of the 
interview information is presented in Schedule E. Key issues are summarized in Sections 3.8 
and 3.9. " ' * , / 

The interviews were conducted in April, 1993. The thirty minute interviews consisted of nine 
questions concerning issues such as: present and future 3Rs trends in the residential and the 
IC&I sectors; behaviours and attitudes pertaining to 3Rs practices in the residential and IC&I 
sectors; social and/or biophysical impacts and/or effects of facility operations; and, complaints 
registered because of facility operations. 



2.4.8 Case Studies 

Case studies were analyzed to identify successful alternative 3Rs options and key 3Rs 
implementation factors. This involved: identifying and analyzing reasons for successes and 
lessons learned; identifying potential social effects of 3Rs operations; identifying operating 
procedures/practices which could cause social effects; and, identifying attitudes and 
behaviours related to 3Rs components and systems. Each case study was updated in April, 
1994 to identify any changes. 

Each case study was divided into two sections: a descriptive section of the 3Rs component 
or system under examination, covering such matters as ownership, method, equipment, 
performance, documentation and surveys; and, an evaluation section focused on three issues: 
attitudes, impacts and applicability to the GTA. The descriptive sections can essentially be 
considered as factual in nature, while the evaluation sections consisted of the opinions of both 
the correspondents and the researcher. Key issues have been summarized in Sections 3.8 and 
3.9. In addition, case smdies analyzed in the literature were reviewed. 
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2.4.9 Literature Review 

The purpose of conducting a literature review of 3Rs research was to analyze experiences and 
draw upon the insights of other jurisdictions, academic researchers, and practitioners in 
coming to terms with waste management issues. 

The review attempted to identify "current" (i.e., published within the last decade) sources of 
literature on attitudes, behaviours, opportunities, barriers and issues/concerns related to 
the following: 

* Consumer and household recycling activities, e.g., distinguishing recyclers from non- 
recyclers - social and other indicators, factors affecting overall participation rates; 

* . Backyard and centralized composting; 

* Materials Recycling Facilities (MRFs); and, 

f Waste management regulations, e.g., mandatory ordinances affecting both the IC&I 

sector and the general public, direct cost systems, etc. 

A "Metroline" computerized bibliographic search of the available literamre was undertaken 
through the Metropolitan Toronto Reference Library. In addition, a search was undertaken 
at the Research Library of the Recycling Council of Ontario. A number of computerized 
search indexes were consulted, including: The National Newspaper Index; Enviroline; 
Canadian Business and Current Affairs; Books In Print; and. Social SciSearch. 

The literature review was helpful in identifying reports, articles, surveys, case studies and 
research studies addressing many waste management issues. These included issues such as: 
Composting (Backyard & Centralized): Programs, Attitudes, Behaviour; Health Effects 
(Composting); Recycling Programs, Behaviours, Attitudes; and, IC&I Waste Reduction 
Programs, Behaviour, Attitudes. Key issues have been highlightied in Sections 3.8 and 3.9. 



2.4.10 Attitude Surveys 

The literature review included a number of public attitudinal survey and focus group research 
reports. Generally, the surveys were conducted by private survey groups or consultants on 
behalf of a government body or organization, with a few being conducted for the private 
sector. The purposes for conducting the surveys were either to evaluate a specific program 
or to evaluate general behaviours, participation factors, opinions, etc. The majority of the 
surveys were telephone interviews. Three others involved mail questionnaires and personal 
interviews. All of the specific 3Rs surveys reviewed were conducted in Ontario; some were 
conducted in the GTA. The general "environmental" surveys were national. 
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Surveys used were those published between 1989 and 1993. As a result, they may reflect the 
influences of various externalities occurring over this time period. Some of the key 
influences may have been: economic conditions; waste export to the U.S.; enviroimiental 
awareness; and, the environment/economy link. This period encompassed a significant 
change in economic conditions from pre-recession to the beginning of a very sluggish 
recovery. During this time period there was also a rapid increase in waste export to the 
United States as a result of increased tipping fees. The heightened awareness of 
environmental matters of the late 1980s, the perceived landfill crisis and the landfill site 
search controversies in the GTA and many other municipalities also increased awareness and 
the perceived importance of the 3Rs. As well, the public has become increasingly aware of 
environment/economy links. 



2.4.11 Review of Public Comments on Waste Management Initiatives 

3Rs related comments made to the IWA were reviewed. In addition, information on past 
GTA and provincial waste management consultations were reviewed to identify issues and 
concerns related to the 3Rs. These included the following: 

* IWA Landfill Site Search Public Consultation Documentation; 

* Solid Waste Environmental Assessment Project (SWEAP) Metro Toronto; 

« Solid Waste Interim Steering Committee (SWISC) approach to landfill siting and 

waste management; and, 

* Waste Reduction Office Waste Management Initiatives Papers; 

2.4.12 Complaint/Compliance Survey of 3Rs Facilities 

Complaints registered with the Ministry of the Environment and Energy (MOEE) regarding 
the operation of a 3Rs facility are kept on file. The preliminary information collected by the 
MOEE was reviewed to identify if the complaints or non-compliance were related to effects 
on the social environment. The data did not indicate if raitigative measures were taken with 
respect to the complaint and, in some cases, who had lodged the complaint. The majority of 
complaints recorded were for odours from composting facilities. 
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2.4.13 Input From Consultation Activities 

As part of the GTA 3Rs Analysis, a public and agency consultation program was conducted. 
As discussed in detail within the GTA 3Rs Analysis EA Input document, key consultation 
activities which were undertaken included: documentation distribution, attendance at IWA 
Information Centres, meetings with municipal representatives, review of participant's reports 
and telephone contacts with stakeholders. 

Based on these and other activities, data upgrades and revisions to the documentation were 
made. Appendix A of the EA Input document summarizes comments received and responses 
to them. 

2.4.14 Input From GTA 3Rs Analysis Smdv Team . . 

The evaluation of other study team members were reviewed (i.e. Service, Cost, Municipal 
Finance and Natural Environment) and relevant data and findings incorporated into the social 
environment assessment. 



2.5 Assumpdoiis 

General Study Assumptions 

* The study period extends from 1996 to 2015. • i 

* Markets will be available for the recycled materials and compost from source 
separated compostables. 

* Residential waste diversion systems are developed and analyzed separately for each 
GTA Region. However, because there is no effective waste management boundary 
for IC&I waste and recyclables (IC&I waste management is not confined by 
municipal boundaries), IC&I waste diversion systems are developed for the GTA as 
a whole. 

« Regulations identified in the IC&I systems are assumed to be enforced equally 

throughout the Province and for all systems. 

* 3Rs components would be developed in a manner that fulfils the necessary MOEE 
approvals (e.g.. Certificate of Approval). 

f The 3Rs systems developed are considered reasonable, represent a range of plausible 
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diversion approaches and do not necessarily represent the highest possible diversion 
at all times. 

* The mixing and matching of 3Rs components beyond what is done in this report is 
possible but not assessed due to the large number of possible permutations and 
combinations. 

* The net effects analysis is based on the year 2000, the year in which all systems are 
assumed to be fully operational. 

- . . ^- ' 

* * The analysis is generic; specific sites/locations for new facilities for each of the 

systems were neither known nor considered. 

» "ITie potential effects of landfill were not considered in the systems net effects. 

* The effects of a facility are attributed to the region which uses it. 
All systems were analyzed to the same level of detail. 



# 



*' 



It is assumed that larger facilities will be sited to minimize effects (i.e., located in 
areas most compatible with the facility) through a systematic site selection process. 

It is assumed that mitigation measures identified are readily available and would be 
implemented effectively. 

The diversion rate estimates were generated for the year 2000 (the year by which the 
systems were assumed to be fully operational) and for the 20 year cumulative study 
period. Increases in diversion rates after the year 2000 are attributed to source 
reduction. 

A combined diversion rate estimate was determined for Metro Toronto and the Region 
of York. Alternative systems, however, were evaluated separately for these two 
Regions. .. 

Only effects directly attributable to the 3Rs systems development and operation were 
considered. 

For all of the residential 3Rs systems, it is assumed that the system would be designed 
and managed such that there would not be any increase in the total number of 
collection vehicle trips in any residential area, or any increase in the net amount of 
time required to pick up materials. 
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'* The export of waste, for the purposes of this study, was considered disposal. 

Social Environment Assumptions 

* The systems on which the analysis is based will be applied to an entire region, 
regardless of the division of responsibility for waste management within the region. 

* Provincial waste regulations identified in the IG&I systems will be applied so that 
there is no economic distortion in the GTA. 

* For the IC&I alternative 3Rs systems, it was assumed that there would be an increase 
in the existing total number of collection vehicle trips and/or the net amount of time 

. required to pick up materials. This increase in collection vehicle requirements would 
be a direct result of a larger number of IC&I waste generators having to comply with 
3Rs Regulations, a larger range of materials being source separated and/or as a result 
of all wastes being processed prior to disposal. 

* ' Larger businesses, commercial enterprises and institutions in the IC&I sector are better 

able to adjust to the costs and requirements of regulations than smaller businesses, 
commercial enterprises and institutions. 

* The 3Rs systems developed for this study are not modified to mitigate potential 
impacts. 

* Metro and the Regions will achieve OGTA Scenario 1 population growth and 
employment targets and/or population targets derived by York and EHirham Region. 

* 3Rs behaviour and the wise use of resoiu"ces are beneficial in the short and long termi. 

* Distributional effects associated with current and future generations are important. 
The current generation's responsibilities to future generations include: managing our 
waste in a manner which passes on to the future as few management and financial 
responsibilities as possible; and, reduces consumption of non-renewable resources. 

» The public is wilhng to accept some inconveniences to help reduce waste and improve 

the environment. 
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Uncertainties/JJmUations 

The social analysis proceeded on the basis of the following uncertainties. The analysis of the 
residential systems proceeded without the benefit of a comprehensive survey of residents of 
the GTA or direct public input to. the development and ranking of the criteria or to the 
analysis. Public opinion research conducted previously and public input to the IWA and 
GTA 3Rs Analysis in the GTA and in other jurisdictions was reviewed, where available, to 
provide direction on the types of resident attitudes, behaviours and concerns. 

The analysis of the IC&I 3Rs systems recognized the following: 

• The number and proportion of small businesses in the GTA is unknown, therefore it 
is difficult to identify the size of individual companies and organizations generating 
waste which will be affected by the various components of the systems. 

♦ With all six IC&I systems, the increased amounts of regulation may add to the costs 
of doing business in the GTA. The effects may vary among the IC&I waste 
generators. Some IC&I generators have incorporated the most comprehensive 3Rs 
practices but others have not. While it is generally accepted that increased amounts 
of regulation may add costs, the actual effects on competitiveness are difficult to 
predict and beyond the scope of this analysis. 
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3.0 EXISTING SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT CONDITIONS 

The existing social environment of the Greater Toronto Area (GTA) is described through: the 
analysis of demographic, housing and employment characteristics and trends; a description 
of residential/municipal attitudes and behaviour relevant to 3Rs; Industrial, Commercial and 
Institutional Attitudes and Behaviour relevant to 3Rs; and, an outline of the legal, regulatory 
and policy framework within which GTA 3Rs alternatives would be applied. 



3.1 Greater Toronto Area 

3.1.1 Description 

The Greater Toronto Area (GTA) consists of five regional governments, including 
Metropolitan Toronto, the Regional Municipalities of Durham, York, Peel and Halton and the 
30 area municipalities constituting these regions. It is the most populous urban region in 
Canada and comprises 41 percent of Ontario's population and 14.7 percent of Canada's 
population (Canadian Urban Institute, 1991a). The GTA extends over 7,209 square 
kilometres of land located between Lake Ontario to the south and Lake Simcoe to the. north 
(Figure 3.1). Its population at the end of 1992 is estimated to be 4,312,753 inhabitants. The 
GTA has experienced considerable growth since the early 1980s and will continue to be the 
major growth centre of the Province of Ontario over the planning period. 

The boundaries of the GTA are political in origin and do not represent any unique geographi- 
cal or ecological unit. The majority of urban development within the GTA is concentrated 
along the northern shores of Lake Ontario, with intermittent development in the east, a 
continuous band of development in the centre and west, and a few smaller centres farther 
inland, to the north. The remainder of the GTA consists of rural lands. Development in the 
GTA does not end abruptly at its western limits, but continues onward toward Hamilton- 
Wentworth, with important linkages to Kitchener-Waterloo and other municipalities. 

The 1990 Urban Structure Concepts Smdy (TBI, 1990a,b,c,d) subdivides the total GTA land 
area of 1,781,500 ac (720,973 ha) into two broad categories: urbanized land occupying 
376,400 ac (152,329 ha) or 21 percent of the GTA; and the residual, which is mostly rural, 
of 1,405,100 ac (568,644 ha) or 79 percent of the total. The urban lands are further 
subdivided into 290,000 ac (117,363 ha) of residential and non-industrial lands (16 percent 
of total GTA and 77 percent of urbanized land) and 86,400 ac (34,966 ha) of industrial lands 
(5 percent of total GTA and 23 percent of urbanized land). The overall gross urban density 
(residents plus employees divided by urbanized area) of the GTA in 1988 was 15.4 persons/ac 
(38.0 persons/ha). 
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Figure 3.1 
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3.1.2 Decision-Making Support for the GTA 

The GTA is not a legal jurisdiction. Decision-making occurs either at the provincial level 
or locally through the two-tiered system of regional and area municipalities which constitute 
the GTA. There are, however, a number of agencies which were created in order to support 
decision-making within the GTA. These include the following: 

Office for the Greater Toronto Area 

The Office for the Greater Toronto Area (OGTA) is responsible for coordinating the Ontario 
government's policies, programs and projects designed to ensure that the Greater Toronto 
urban area remains environmentally and economically attractive as it manages significant 
growth. Activities and initiatives carried out by the OGTA usually require the co-operation 
of several provincial ministries and agencies as well as the five upper-tier regional municipal- 
ities and thirty lower-tier area municipalities. 

Greater Toronto Coordinating Committee 

The Greater Toronto Coordinating Committee (GTCC) is a body of Municipal Chief Adminis- 
trative Officers established to coordinate information exchanges and research priorities and 
to generate common data to be used by municipalities and provincial ministries. 

Interim Waste Authority 

The Interim Waste Authority is a Crown agency with a mandate to establish three long-term 
landfill sites in the GTA. The three landfill sites will be located as follows: one site in Peel 
Region to serve Peel; a second site in Durham Region to serve Durham; and, a third site in 
Metro Toronto or York Region to serve Metro and York. Each landfill is to be designed with 
sufficient capacity to serve the needs of the residents in its respective area for at least twenty 
years. 



3.1.3 Demographic Characteristics 

Demographic data was used in the GTA 3Rs Analysis to determine the current population 
characteristics of each Region, how the population is changing, and to calculate future waste 
projections. Demographic information also assists in determining, for example, whether 
residents are generally older and perhaps less able to engage in strenuous 3Rs activities, or 
younger and possibly more enthusiastic about ensuring that their household is involved in 
waste diversion activities, 
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3.1.3.1 Population - . 

As indicated on Table 3.1, the GTA has a 1991 population of 4,235,756 representing growth 
of 10.2 percent from 1986. Within the Greater Toronto Area, Metro Toronto has over half 
of the population at 2,275,771, representing 53.7 percent of the total population with the rest 
being distributed among the four Regional Municipalities. The next largest population 
concentration occurs in Peel Region with 732,798 residents and 17.3 percent of the GTA 
population. 

York Region and Durham Region have similar population levels. Halton Region has the 
smallest population of the area. York, Durham and Halton Regions respectively have 11.9, 
9.6 and 7.3 percent of the population of the GTA. 

Several recent studies have addressed potential growth and development scenarios in the 
GTA. These studies were examined in the development of the GTA population, housing and 
employment projections. 

The Greater Toronto Coordinating Committee sponsored Clayton Research Associates Limited 
to complete population and household projections by ten year cohorts to 2031 (Clayton 
1989a; 1989b; 1990; 1991). Hemson Consulting Limited and The Coopers and Lybrand 
Consulting Group were also sponsored to update the population and employment projections 
in 1993, based on 1991 Census data (Hemson/Coopers, 1993). The Ministry of Municipal 
Affairs recommended that Scenario 1 of the Hemson/Coopers report best represents a 
population growth and distribution that achieves GTA land-use objectives. In November 
1993, the Office of the Greater Toronto Area reviewed and updated the target employment 
distributions in the GTA (McLaren, B.A., 1993). 

Clayton's and Hemson/Coopers' estimation of trends are influential in predicting future 
population and housing characteristics in the GTA. These estimations include: 

* lower net migration to the GTA over the longer term; 

* the GTA continuing to experience strong growth but at a slower rate than in 
the past; 

* international migration becoming an increasingly important source of growth 
to the GTA; 

* recession related population losses in the GTA due to interprovincial migration 
(the outflow of population to other Provinces) and intra-provincial migration 
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(the outflow of people to adjacent regions, e.g., Simcoe County and Waterloo 
Region); 

• as the economy recovers, a moderation of the loss of migrants to other parts 
of Ontario and other provinces; 

f an increasing share of population growth in the regions outside of Metro 

Toronto. 

Based on 1991 Census data, Hemson/Coopers assume, a long-term population forecast 
(Scenario 1) of roughly 6.67 million people in the GTA by 2021. Through the Office of the 
Greater Toronto Area, Metro Toronto and most Regional Municipalities have accepted the 
Hemson/Coopers' Scenario 1 projections. 

To determine where growth may occur within the GTA, the Greater Toronto Area 
Coordinating Committee conducted case study analysis of three growth concepts relating to 
the future of the Greater Toronto Area (IBI Group, 1990a,b,c,d). The Hemson/Coopers' 
(1993) report for the Office of the Greater Toronto Area also considered potential Regional 
distributions of population and employment. The IBI case studies reflect three different 
potential scenarios for future population growth in the GTA: spread, nodal and central. While 
IBI did not address waste generation, two implications of this case study anjdysis are 
important for the projection of social dimensions related to the GTA 3Rs Analysis: 

• waste origin assumptions will have to consider that there are significant 
options for a range and type of housing growth in Metro Toronto through the 
development and redevelopment of some sites and intensification; and, 

• considerable population and housing growth will occur in the four Regional 
Municipalities over the planning period, thus proportionally more residential 
waste can be anticipated in these areas. 

Population growth in the Toronto Census Metropolitan Area (CMA) is still being driven 
primarily by immigration although it is currently at 60 percent of the late 1980s level 
(CMHC, 1993a). As seen on Table 3.2, Clayton Research Associates indicates that Peel and 
York Regions grew fastest over the last decade. Metro saw a loss of share of population 
growth. 
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TABLE 3.1 
HISTORIC POPULATION LEVELS: GREATER TORONTO AREA 



District 



MdiD Toronto 



Dorhnr 



Hillon 



Ptel 



■■*«* 



Mun. 



Eastyorit 

Etobicolu 

North York 

ScBtmough 

Tonwio 

York 



Oshtwi 

NewcaMle 
Pickering 
Whitby 
Brock Twp. 
Scvgog Tifp. 
Itjtbridge Twp. 



Burllnglon 
Hallon HJIIi 
Mihon 
OakvJIIc 



Brampfon 

Miifliiniga 

Caledon 



Vtughan 

Aurofi 

Eut 

GwiliimtHiry 

Georgin 

Mvkhun 

Newrmrkd 

Richmond Kill 

Wlillchurch- 

SloufTvilie 

King Ttap. 



1981 



2,110,973 
99.1 ifi 
296,277 
MiO.899 
42g,2M 
S99.2«2 
132.336 

283.639 
li7,SI9 



37.754 

w» 

11,207 

250.698 
ri 2.940 
34.507 
28,090 
75.162 

490.730 
149,030 
315.055 
26.645 

252,053 
29,674 
16.267 
12365 

20.111 
77.037 
29.753 
37.778 
13357 

l5,tS8 



1986 



2,175.900 
97.051 
297,389 
551.318 
461 .480 
612,290 
132,673 

326,179 
123.651 
36.550 
34.073 
48.959 
■ 45,819 
10,003 
15.229 
11,895 

271,389 
1 16,675 
35,570 
32,037 
87.107 

S92.170 
188.500 
374.055 
29.665 

350,602 
65,058 
20,905 

14,644 

22.486 
114.597 
34,923 
46.766 
15.135 

15.951 



1987 



2.12J.S20 
%,705 
295.051 
550.678 
461.261 
590.215 
131.610 

340.570 
124.700 
40,085 
36,130 
53,055 
48.605 
10,145 
15,675 
12,175 

275.945 
1 17.562 
34360 
30,682 
93341 

636,475 
204.625 
399,835 
32.015 

386.103 
80.012 
23386 
16,115 

22372 
121,950 
36375 
52,103 
17,007 

16383 



Total GTA 



3388.093 3.716.240 3,764.613 

Source: Miniitiy or Treasury and Bcotwrnici, 1989; and munidpal aueMiicnt data. Slatistici Canada. 1991 Ceniui. 



1988 



2.133.559 
96,497 
293,433 
544,560 
470,406 
597.126 
131,537 

J47.837 
120,904 
45.046 
37.769 
56.132 
49,948 
10,082 
15,675 
12,28) 

284,994 
120.098 
34,189 
30.115 
100,9)6 

667,445 
214,265 
419.700 
33,480 

409,292 
88,475 
24,545 
16313 

22387 
129,501 
37.277 
57,082 
16,705 

16.607 

3.843.127 



1989 



2,130.855 
95.662 
294,958 
542,742 
472.029 
594.051 
131,413 

385.480 
132.135 
49,950 
43.850 
62,980 
55.310 
10,755 
17,230 
13,270 

291.600 
122.300 
34,800 
30300 
104,000 

702,450 
227,710 
440,500 
34.240 

442,022 
97.685 
26,426 
17.199 

24.360 
136.924 
38.785 
66.456 
16,963 

17.224 

3,952.407 



1990 



2,137,204 
94,701 
296,107 
548.040 
470,670 
595,074 
132,612 

397.540 
133.910 
52,825 
45,915 
65315 
57,245 
10.935 
17,710 
13,685 

297,650 
124,599 
35.750 
30,900 
106.500 

724,530 
232,463 
457.275 
34,790 

466,791 
103.072 

27,778 
17.683 

26,675 
141,880 
40,566 
73,739 
17.683 

17,775 

4,023.745 



1991 



2,275.771 
102,696 
309.933 
562.564 
542.598 
635,395 
140.525 

409.070 

129.344 

57.350 

49.479 

68,631 

61.281 

11.057 

17,810 

14,090 

313,136 
129,575 

114,670 

732,798 
234,445 
463.388 
34.965 

504.981 
111.359 
29.454 
18.367 

29.74fi 
153.811 
45.474 
80.142 
18,357 

18,121 

4,235.756 
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Through Scenario 1 of the Hemson/Coopers report, the OGTA updated anticipated population 
and employment distributions. The major characteristic of Scenario 1 is Metro Toronto 
accommodating an even larger component of growth through intensification. This would 
create a more densely developed Metro Toronto and would reduce the requirements for 
development lands in each of the four Regions (Hemson/Coopers, 1993, p.7L). Scenario 1 
also suggests a continuation of the concentration of employment within Metro (to make the 
most efficient use of existing infrastrucmre, particularly the TTC and GO systems) 
(Hemson/Coopers, 1993, p.72). 

TABLE 3.2 

GREATER TORONTO AREA: 

SHARE OF POPULATION GROWTH BY REGION (BASE PROJECTION) (PERCENT) 



i'[ ,:■■■ .:■■:•:;■-' 


198M986 


1986-1991 


:/1991:-20l5:;:::i 


Metro 


18 


14 


17 


Durham 


14 


17 


21 


York 


31 


30 


25 


Peel 


32 


29 


24 


Halton 


6 


10 


13 



Source: Clayton Research Associates, 1991; Hemson/Coopers Consultants, 1993; Hardy Stevenson and 
Associates Limited, 1994, 



However, over the later phases of the GTA 3Rs planning period, Durham Region is also 
expected to experience greater population growth. In absolute numbers, the Regional 
Municipalities are expected to absorb significantly greater growth than Metro Toronto to the 
year 2015 and beyond. By 201 1, E>urham, York and Peel Regions are anticipated to capture 
a significant percent of the growth in the Greater Toronto Area. 

The population projections selected for the GTA 3Rs Analysis are presented in Table 3.3, 
Greater Toronto Area: Population Projections by Region. 



3.1.3.2 



Lifestyle and Culture 



Lifestyle and cultural data (e.g., age, income and other social characteristics) are important 
to the analysis of alternative 3Rs systems because lifestyle and cultural context affect how 
3Rs programs are accepted and they influence factors contributing to their implementation. 
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For the GTA 3Rs Analysis, the efficacy of waste diversion scenarios may also be influenced 
by the changing lifestyle and cultural composition of the population. Changes in how people 
use their time, their attitudes and values influence their involvement in 3Rs initiatives. 
"Cultural data" is thus considered because educational programs and other GTA 3Rs 
components must be sensitive to the potential influence of language and tradition on the 
extent of adoption of GTA 3Rs options. "Age" provides an indication of whether waste 
diversion should be oriented to a younger population, or whether the Region is characterized 
by an older population possibly less able to participate in some of the more physical diversion 
activities. "Family status" indicates the lifestyle of people who may be able to participate in 
waste diversion activities. "Income levels" assist in the understanding of the ability of 
residents to afford GTA 3Rs diversion activities that may involve higher costs. 

Culture . ^ 

Cultural data is important to the analysis of alternative 3Rs systems because the cultural 
context reflects whether people will understand and change their behaviour to achieve 3Rs 
initiatives. Table 3.4 indicates that the current language make-up within the GTA varies 
considerably. The diversity of cultural groups will continue to grow over the planning period. 

The nature and extent of cultural change over the planning period is strongly influenced by 
Federal immigration policy. Between 1986 and 1991, 75 percent of the 154,000 immigrants 
to the Metro Toronto area were from Asia, the Caribbean, Latin America and Africa. 
Significant numbers have also immigrated from Poland and Portugal (Canadian Urban 
Institute, 1991b). At least 40 percent of the immigrants do not have a functional conomand 
of English and the rate is high among people whose mother tongue is Chinese, Vietnamese, 
Punjabi, Spanish or Portuguese. Future immigration priorities may shift toward ecological 
refugee areas such as parts of sub-Sahara Africa. 

Table 3.4 demonstrates a rise in language diversity, from 1981 to 1991 within the GTA. 
Overall, as the third largest language group, the Chinese population appears to be the fastest 
growing of the language groups in the GTA. Polish speaking people also increased as a 
proportion of GTA population. The English, Italian and German speaking cultural groups 
each lost proportionate representation. 
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GREATER TORONTO AREA: 



TABLE 3 J 
POPULATION PROJECTIONS BY REGION 





h^m 


^^^^^^^$^ 


BALTOM 


r-^mL- - 


W^ 


;, ' ,GTA:; ;'■■ 


1991 


2,275,771 


409,070 


313,136 


732,798 


504,981 


4,235,756 


1992 


2,289.798 


421.014 


322,467 


755,178 


524,2% 


4,312,753 


1993 


2,303.912 


433.307 


332,075 


778.242 


544,349 


4,391,885 


1994 


2,318,113 


445,959 


341.970 


802.010 


565,170 


4,473,222 


1995 


2,332,401 


458,980 


352,160 


826.504 


586.786 


4,556;831 


1996 


2,346,778- . 


472.382 


362.653 


851.745 


609,230 


4,642,788 


1997 


2.361.243 


486,175 


373,459 


877,758 


632,532 


4,731.167 


1998 


2,375,797 


500.370 


384,587 


904,565 


656.725 


4,822,044 


1999 


2,390,441 


514,980 


396,046 


932,191 


681,844 


4,915,502 


2000 


2,405,175 


530.017 


407,847 


960,661 


707,923 


5,011.623 


1 2001 


2,420,000 


545.493 


420,000 


990,000 


735,000 


5,110,493 


2002 


2,431,741 


561,420 


429,885 


1,004.943 


752,824 


5,180.813 


2003 


2,443,538 


577,813 


440,002 


1,020,112 


771,080 


5,252,545 


2004 


2,455,393 


594,684 


450,357 


1,035,510 


789,778 


5,325,722 


2005 


2,467,305 


612,048 


460,957 


1,051,140 


808,931 


5.400,381 


. 2006 


2,479,274 


629,919 


471,805 


1,067,005 


828.547 


5,476,550 


1 2007 


2,491,302 


648,312 


482.909 


1,083,111 


848,639 


5.554,273 


2008 


2,503,389 


667,241 


494.274 


1,099,459 


869,219 


5.633.582 


2009 


2,515,534 


686,724 


505,907 


1,116.055 


890,297 


5.714.517 


2010 


2,527,737 


706.775 


517,814 


1,132,900 


911.887 


5,797,113 


2011 


2,540,000 


727,412 


530,000 


1,150,000 


934.000 


5,881.412 

. _ 


2012 


2,555,564 


748,651 


540,929 


1,160,554 


949,405 


5.955,103 


2013 


2.571,223 


770,511 


552.082 


1,171,204 


965,064 


6,030,084 


2014 


2,586,978 


793,009 


563.466 


1,181,952 


980,981 


6,106,386 


2015 


2,602,830 


816.163 


575,084 


1,192.798 


997.161 


6.184.036 



Source: Hemson Consultants/The Coopers and Lybrand Consulting Group, "The Outlook For Population and 
Employmenl in the GTA", August, 1993; Regional Municipalities; Hardy Stevenson and Associates Ltd. 
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As a result of the growing cultural diversity, GTA 3Rs education options, particularly those 
geared to education in the home, will have to meet a range of linguistic requirements. Where 
3Rs components are to be implemented on a neighbourhood level, waste diversion programs 
must be cognizant of distinct neighbourhoods and the need to tailor these programs to meet 
local language and cultural conditions. . , 



TABLE 3.4 
GREATER TORONTO AREA: SHIFTS D4 LANGUAGE DIVERSITY 



mOmTct^^ 


Bn£^ 


WtDBCb. 


llxlim 


,Qem^^,, 


Osaese 


POKO^ 


Pdish 


Odtei 


Durham 


19g] 


88.1 


1.7 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


10.2 




1986 


90.2 


1.6 


1.2 


1.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.7 


4.3 




1991 


89.1 


1.8 


1.2 


0.6 


1.2 


0.4 


0.9 


4.9 


Halton 


1981 


85.8 


1.9 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


12.3 




1986 


87.6 


1.7 


1.4 


1.8 


0.4 


1.1 


0.6 


5.3 




1991 


86.2 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


0.7 


1.2 


0.8 


6.2 


Peel 


1981 


77.8 


1.7 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


20.5 




1986 


78.7 


1.6 


4.4 


1.6 


I.l 


2.6 


1.1 


9.0 




1991 


72.8 


1.5 


3.8 


1.2 


2.1 


3.2 


2.1 


13.3 


Metro 


1981 


67.7 


1.5 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


30.8 




1986 


69.1 


1.3 


6.7 


1.6 


3.9 


2.8 


1.4 


13,1 




1991 


64.2 


1.3 


5.3 


1.3 


6.1 


3.0 


1.8 


17.1 


York 


1981 


82.7 


1.1 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


16.2 




1986 


80.7 


1.0 


7.5 


1.7 


1.8 


0.3 


0.4 


7.1 




1991 


73.3 


1.1 


8.5 


1.3 


5.1 


0.5 


0.4 


10.0 


Total 


1981 


73.3 


1.5 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


25.2 


GTA 


1986 


74.9 


1.4 


5.5 


1.6 


2.7 


2.2 


1.1 


10.5 




1991 


70.9 


1.4 


4.7 


1.2 


4.4 


2.3 


1.5 


13.5 



Source : Adapted from 1981, 1986, & 1991 Census of Canada. n/a = not available 



Shift in Age Profile 

Age characteristics of the GTA are indicated on Table 3.5. Overall, the GTA is seeing a 
proportional decline in the numbers of younger people as the baby-boom generation is no 
longer having children. There is also an increasing number of people over the age of 65. 
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Toward the year 2015, the number of people in the GTA younger than 19 is expected to 
continue to decline in proportion to other age groups. And, as seen on Table 3.6, the median 
age of the population will be increasing (IBI, 1990c) with an increasingly "aging" population 
in the GTA and a steady increase in the percentage of elderly. Today the elderly (over 65 
years) constitute over 10 percent of the population, and over the next decade the proportion 
of elderly is expected to increase to 14 percent (Canadian Urban Institute, 1991b). As the 
population ages, more homes will be composed of single elderly individuals or ' empty -nester' 
parents whose children live on their own. This may influence household size and the extent 
of adoption of GTA 3Rs components that require strenuous activities, such as tending the 
compost pile and moving large bins or carts. 

To serve an aging population, it is predicted that municipal service provision will be targeted 
to: coramunity health, culture and leisure, recreation involving less demanding sport, and 
senior citizen support services designed to allow people to remain in their homes (IBI, 1990c, 
p. 12). As the trend will be toward the integration of services, the integration of waste 
diversion programs may be influenced sirMlarly. 



Shift in Family Profile 

Across the GTA, children and teenagers are expected to increasingly be raised in single- 
parent family households and family households containing children of different parents 
(blended families) (Canadian Urban Institute, 1991b). A growing proportion of families will 
be two income families, thus potentially reducing the time available for waste diversion 
activities. , 
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TABLE 3.S 

GREATER TORONTO AREA - AGE PROFILE 

1981, 1986, 1991 





0-19 Years 


20-34 Y<inr« 


35-54 Years 


55-64 Years 


*5 + YeatB 




Nutnbef 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Numbet 


4' 


Metro 


1981 
1986 
1991 


578.015 
520.420 
509.175 


27.0 
24.0 
22.4 


596,025 
632,075 
649,399 


27.9 
28.8 
28.5 


521,975 
554,430 
598,900 


24.4 
35.1 
26.3 


215,270 
236,635 

227,210 


10.0 
10.8 
10.0 


226,130 
252,160 
291,095 


10.6 
11.5 
12.8 


Durham 


1981 
1986 
1991 


97.635 
102.420 
126.135 


34.4 
31.4 
30.8 


75,495 

87,800 

106,550 


26.6 
27.0 
26.0 


67,920 

84.285 

113,115 


24.0 
25.8 
27.7 


21,405 
26.035 
29,905 


7.6 
■8.0 
7.3 


21,205 

25,615 
33,350 


7.5 
7.9 
8.2 


Halton 


1981 
1986 
1991 


85.605 
81,240 
87,575 


33.7 
30.0 
28.0 


62,085 
65,065 
74.380 


24.4 
24.0 
23.7 


67,815 
76,690 
92.735 


26.7 
28.3 
29.6 


20,735 
25.745 
28,290 


8.1 
9,5 
9.0 


17,635 
22.650 
30.164 


6.9 
8.4 
9.6 


Peel 


1981 
1986 
1991 


174,490 
189,815 
220.020 


35.6 
32.0 
30.0 


139,135 
164.715 
201,451 


28.6 
27.8 
27.5 


124,845 
164,235 
212,405 


25.4. 

27.8 

28.9 


29.550 
40,825 
51,910 


6.0 
6.9 
7.0 


22,695 
32,570 
46,570 


4.6 

5,5 
6.4 


Yoric 


1981 
1986 
1991 


42,455 
113.935 
158.805 


32.8 
32.5 
31.5 


33,490 

87,390 

120,410 


25.9 
24.9 
23.8 


28,585 

99,025 

153.355 


22.1 
28.2 
30.4 


11.195 
25.940 
36.835 


8.6 

7.4 
7.3 


13,715 
24,315 
35,560 


10.6 
6.9 
7.0 


GTA 


1981 
1986 
1991 


978.200 
1.007.830 
1,101,710 


29.7 
27.0 
26.0 


906,230 
1,037,045 
1.152.190 


27.5 
27.7 
27.2 


811,140 

978,665 

1,170,510 


24.6 
26.2 
27.6 


298,155 
355,180 
374.150 


9.0 
9,5 
8.8 


301,380 
357,310 
436.736 


9.1 

9.6 

10.3 



Source : Slatistics Canada: Census Divisions, Census Families in Private Households, 1981; Statistics Canada, Part 1, Pronies, 1986; Statistics Canada, 1991. 
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TABLE 3.6 

GREATER TORONTO AREA • MEDIAN AGE 

ACTUAL AND PROJECTED 



h.. 


-;:;::../:■:;; -im:, :,;.■:-■: ;, 


2011 




; M«de 


;-■ ■ .I^tnale 


Male 


Fraaate 


Metro 


31.5 


33.9 


41.9 


45.6 


Duiiiam 


29.3 


30.2 


35.3 


37.0 


Halton 


30.9 


32,6 


37.4 


39.7 


Peel 


28.6 


29,4 


36.3 


38.2 


York 


29.7 


30.4 


34.7 


36.3 


Ontario Total 


31.4 


33.1 


39.7 


42.7 



Source : Demographic Bulletin, Population Projections for Regional Municipalities, Counties, and Districts of 
Ontario to 2011, , ■ ^ 



Any financial and time requirements that might be associated with waste diversion activities 
must be assessed in light of the time involved per family and other household costs. A shift 
toward convenience of the waste diversion activities and adaptability to demographic and 
neighbourhood conditions would likely assist diversion. 



Shift in Income Profile 

Average Incomes By Household for the Regions are indicated on Table 3.7. Understanding 
the differences in household income on a regional basis is useful in the design and planning 
of the 3Rs system. For example, in regions where the average household income is lower 
and where there is less discretionary income, there may be less willingness to pay for a 
subsidized composter, which would be viewed as a non-essential good. In less wealthy 
regions, it may be necessary to subsidize programs to a greater extent. At the same time, 
people may be more sensitive and/or resistant to waste diversion programs that require tax 
increases or user fees. 

Across the GTA, the flirther automation of jobs, loss of traditional manufacturing jobs and 
slow growth in the construction sector may have a negative effect on people deriving their 
income from blue-collar employment. Many of the new jobs to be created will either be 
higher income, high skilled service sector jobs or low-paying part-time employment. 
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Further along the spectrum, the Canadian Urban Institute predicts the feminization of poverty, 
particularly among single parent households. Poverty will be ftuther intertwined with race 
and ethnicity. Social services in the GTA are moving in the direction of being cost efficient 
(IB I, 1990c) to address this trend. To be effective, waste diversion activities must also ensure 
that efficiencies are achieved and programs are sensitive to the needs of the changing income 
strata and social characteristics in Metro Toronto and the GTA. 



TABLE 3.7 

GREATER TORONTO AREA 

AVERAGE INCOME BY HOUSEHOLD 





1981 


1986- .^ 


Metro 


$27,476 


$40,493 


Duifaam 


$27,235 


$38,526 


Halton 


$32,208 


$48,354 


Peel 


$31,501 


$46,630 


York 


$33,288 


$52,206 


GTA 


$28,699 


$42,674 



Source : Statistics Canada, 1981 Income; Statistics Canada, Profiles, Ontario Part 2, 1986. 



3.1.4 



Housing 



Information about housing supports the GTA 3Rs Analysis by considering whether waste 
diversion opportunities should focus on 3Rs components appropriate to each type of housing. 
In addition, information about households helps to determine whether people are homeowners 
and have backyards for composting activities, or whether they are tenants without backyards. 
Type of housing is also a factor in such waste diversion activities as curbside pick-up and 
composting, and in options such as the direct or indirect levy of collection fees. Across the 
GTA, several housing characteristics and trends have significant implications for the GTA 
3Rs Analysis. 
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Current Household Characteristics " 

The GTA had a total of 1.487 million households in 1991. As indicated on Table 3.8, 
household size across the GTA varies from 3.5 persons per household in Markham to a low 
of 2.3 persons per household in East York and Toronto. Average household sizes are 
expected to decrease to the year 2015, as seen on Table 3.9. Most of the housing within the 
GTA is owned by the occupants. However, as indicated in Table 3.10, rates of home 
ownership vary considerably from a high of 82 percent in York Region to a low of 48 percent 
in Metro Toronto. 

The type of households also varies across the GTA and within each Region. For example, 
Table 3.11 indicates that Metro Toronto is dominated by high rise apartments closely 
followed by single family homes. Metro Toronto also has the highest percent of low rise 
apartment housing stock in the GTA. In contrast, Durham Region has the most single family 
housing and the least amount of high rise apartments. 



GTA Housing Projections 

Over the planning period for the GTA 3Rs Analysis, there is expected to be considerable 
variation in the rate and type of new housing constructed in the GTA. For example. Table 
3.12 indicates that the rate of growth of new housing in Metro Toronto is expected to 
continue to increase but at a slower rate than in the past. Table 3.13 indicates that much of 
the newer housing is expected to be multiple family, infill development. This type of housing 
construction is due primarily to the low amount of 'green field' development land available 
in Metro Toronto and the influence of Provincial housing initiatives. In addition, the OGTA 
Scenario 1 targets will require an increase in multiple family units in Metro Toronto as 
opposed to single and semi-detached housing units. To achieve this target Metro will see 
various forms of housing intensification including: internal housing intensification such as 
accessory apartments; residential lot intensification; and neighbourhood consolidation such 
as conversion of non-residential uses, main street developments and more intensive 
development of under-utilized employment lands (Hemson/Coopers, 1993. p.74). 
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TABLE 3.8 

GREATER TORONTO AREA: 

HOUSEHOLDS AND HOUSEHOLD SIZE BY REGION AND LOCAL MUNICIPALirY 



Year 


Loe^ 


1^ 


Hessdbold 


imi 


Hosi^ItiisiJk! 




■*^|*w*^,,, . 


SOBS^ebki 


Sia£ 


H^asdtDtds 


Sl%e V 


Metro Toronto 




827,492 


2.58 


864,555 


2.63' 




East York 


433,589 


2.23 


44.475 


2.3 


. ■ . ... 


Etobicoke 


119,900 


2.66 


115.230 


2,7 




North York 


198,298 


2.78 


203,145 


2.7 




Scaibgrough 


162,251 


2.84 


174.915 


3,0 


- 


Toronto 


257,428 


2.30 


270,660 


2.3 




York 


54,026 


2.46 


56,130 


2.5 


Durham 




106,930 


3.05 


136,140 


3.0 




Ajax 


11,790 


3.10 


18,085 


3.1 




Brock 


3,450 


2.90 


3,920 


2.8 




Newcastle 


10,940 


3.12 


16,380 


3.0 


^- ■ 


Oshawa 


42,670 


2.89 


46,945 


2.7 




Pickering 


14,575 


3.36 


20,515 


3.3 




Scugog 


5,005 


3.04 


5,965 


3.0 


■• 


Uxbridge 


3,875 


3.07 


' 4,730 


2.9 




Whitby 


14,625 


3.13 


19,580 


3.1 


Halton 




89,830 


3.02 


106,420 


2.90 




Oakviile 


28,725 


3.03 


37.910 


2.99 


_ 


Burlington 


40,120 


2.91 


46,240 


2.77 




Milton 


9.735 


3.29 


10,070 


3.09 




Halton Hills 


- 




12,200 


2.97 


Peel 




185,870 


3.19 


229,670 


3.17 




Brampton 


56.885. 


3.31 


70,785 


3.29 


:• 


Mississauga 


120,025 


3.12 


148,240 


3.10 




Caledon 


8,960 


3.31 


10,745 


3.23 


York 




105^195 


3.33 


150,485 


3.3 




Vaughan 


17,757 


3.70 


29,855 


3.7 


r 


Aurora 


6.640 


3,15 


9,375 


3.1 


_• 


East GwiUimbury 


4,330 


3.38 


5,570 


3.2 




Georgina 


.7,640 


2.94 


10,455 


2.8 




Markham 


33,355 


3.44 


43,655 


3.5 




Newmarket 


10,685 


3.27 


14,175 


3.1 




Richmond Hill 


15.070 


3.10 


25,550 


3.1 




Whitchurch- 


4,865 


3.11 


6,050 


3.0 




Stouffville 










• 


King Twp. 


4,935 


3.23 


5,745 


3.1 


GTA 




1,3.15,317 


2.83 


1,487.260 


2.85 



Source: 1986, 1991 Census Data, Regional Planning Departments 
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The Regional Municipalities are expected to experience growth of all housing types. By 
2015, the GTA is predicted to have 2,402,552 units, representing a 62 percent increase over 
the current housing stock. Table 3.13 indicates that, by 2015, the GTA will have an 
increasing proportion of higher density housing with the majority of the growth in the 
percentage of higher density housing occurring in Metro and York. 

Several additional current and future trends include: 

t the Toronto CMA is no longer the tightest rental housing market in Canada; 

• there is very little ongoing private rental construction but the assisted rental 

construction component of the market has increased; 



'# 



singles, semis and freehold townhouses dominate housing starts in the Toronto 
CMA (includes Regions); 

housing demand in the Toronto area is expected to be weak over the next few 
years due to lower household formation rates. In the late 1990s home 
ownership is expected to increase (CMHC, 1993a); 

over the longer term to 2031, the rate of household growth in the GTA is 
expected to decline due to lower levels of net migration and the aging of the 
population out of the prime household formation stage; 

due to preferences of an aging population for high-rise and multiple family 
dwellings, these housing forms are expected to increase in the 1990s; and, 

shortages of developable land is expected to result in minimal growth of 
single-detached dwellings in Metro by the year 2000. Over the long term, 
non-Metro regions are also expected to have declines in household growth. 
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GREATER TORONTO AREA: 



TABLE 3.9 
AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD SIZE BY REGION 





MBIRD 


PFRI. 


YORK 


mmeAM 


■:^m^tm-^^ 


1991 


2.63 


3.20 


3.30 


3.00 


2.90 


1992 


2.62 


3.19 


3.29 


2.99 


2.89 


1993 


2.60 


3.18 


3.28 


2.98 


2.88 


1994 


2.59 


3.17 


3.27 


2.97 


2.87 


1995 


2.58 


3.16 


3.26 


2.96 


2.86 


1996 


2.56 


3.15 


3.25 


2.95 


2.85 


1997 


2.55 


3.14 


3.24 


2.94 


2.84 


1998 


2.54 


3.13 


3.23 


2.93 


2.83 


1999 


2.53 


3.12 


3.22 


2.92 


2.82 


2000 


2.51 


3.11 


3.21 


2.91 


2.81 


2001 


2.50 


3,10 


3.20 


2.90 . 


2.80 


2002 


2.49 


3.08 


3.18 


2.88 


2.79 


2003 


2.47 


3.06 


3.16 


2.86 


2.78 


2004 


2.45 


3.04 


3.14 


2.84 


2.77 


2005 


2.42 


3.02 


3.12 


2.82 


2.76 


2006 


2.40 


3.00 


3.10 


2.80 


2.75 


2007 


2.38 


2.98 


3.08 


2.78 


2.74 


2008 


2.36 


2.96 


3.06 


2.76 


2.73 


2009 


2.34 


2.94 


3.04 


2.74 


2.72 


2010 


2.32 


2.92 


3.02 


2.72 


2.71 


2011 


2.30 


2.90 


3.10 


2.70 


2.709 


2012 


2.30 


2.89 


3.08 


2.69 


2.69 


2013 


2.30 


2.88 


3.06 


2.68 


2.68 


2014 


2.30 


2.87 


3.04 


2.67 


2.67 


2015 


2.30 


2.86 


3.01 


2.66 


2.66 



Source: Hemson/Coopeis, (1993), p.63; Hardy Stevenson and Associates Limited. 
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TABLE 3.10 
GREATER TORONTO AREA: OWNERSHIP/RENTAL CHARACTERISTICS, 1991 



ioxaoN 


OWNEKS 


• *^; 


RENTAL 


% 


TOTAL 
HO^JS^EEOPI 


■ %\:^ 


METRO 


415.450 


48.05 


449,105 


51.95 


864,555 


100 


DURHAM 


101,780 


74.76 


34.360 


25.24 


136.140 


100 


HALTON 


79,045 


74.28 


27,375 


25.72 


106,420 


100 


PEEL 


156,950 


68.34 


72,720 


31.66 


229,670 


100 


YORK 


124,070 


8145 


26.405 


17.55 


150,485 


100 


GTA TOTAL 


877,295 


59.00 


609.965 


41.00 


1,487,270 


100 



Source: Statistics Canada, Profiles, 1991. 



TABLE 3.11 
GREATER TORONTO AREA: PERCENTAGE HOUSEHOLD TYPES ■ 1991 







:;■.%■;: 


Smi/Toim 
Row 


':■■':■% '^ 




■ -%"■ 


Rise 


\.:)%h 


T-rtal 
Reekm 


^'- -%| 


METRO 


287,477 


33.2 


156,441 


18.1 


110,695 


12.8 


309,942 


35.8 


864.555 


99.9 


DURHAM 


94,005 


69,0 


22.130 


16.3 


9,255 


6.8 


10,750 


7.9 


136,140 


100.0 


HALTON 


69,863 


65.6 


15.736 


14,8 


5,155 


4.8 


15,666 


14.7 


106.420 


99.9 


PEEL 


113.425 


49.4 


53,165 


23.1 


9410 


4.1 


53,570 

1 


23.3 


229.670 


99.9 


YORK 


120.145 


79.8 


13.795 


9.2 


5.150 


3,4 


11,395 


7.6 


150,485 


100.0 


GTA 
TOTAL 


684,915 


45.7 


261,267 


17.6 


139,765 


9.4 


40U23 


27.0 


1.487,270 


99.7. 



Source; Statistics Canada - Cat, No 95-337,1991 Census- 100% Data 
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TABLE 3.12 
GREATER TORONTO AREA: HOUSEHOLD PROJECTIONS BY REGION 



Yeu- 


ftnrnto 


SOEBUM 


HALION 


WS3Sj, 


YORK 


GTA 


1991 


864353 


136,140 


106,420 


229,670 


150,485 


1,487.270 


1992 


875,021 


140,831 


111386 


236,775 


161,654 


1325.867 


1993 


884.839 


145,452 


115,314 


244,814 


166,243 


1356,662 


1994 


894.766 


150,225 


119,168 


253,126 


172,814 


1,590,099 


1995 


904.806 


155,154 


123,149 


261.720 


179,964 


1,624,793 


1996 


914.957 


160,245 


127,264 


270,606 


187,409 


1,660,481 


1997 


925;J23 


165304 


131317 


■ 279,794 


195,163 


1,697,200 


1998 


935,604 


170.934 


135,911 


289,294 


203.237 


1,734.980 


1999 


946.101 


176343 


140,453 


299,116 


211,646 


1,773.859 1 


2000 


956.717 


182,336 


145,146 


309.272 


220,402 


1,813.873 


2001 


968,000 


188.101 


150,000 


319.355 


229.687 


1.855.144 


2002 


977.584 


194,958 


154,069 


326,296 


236.797 


1,889.704 


2003 


990,748 


202,065 


158249 


333.388 


244,126 


1,928377 


2004 


1,004,089 


209,431 


162343 


340,635 


251,682 


1,968379 


2005 


1,017.610 


217,065 


166,952 


348.038 


259,472 


2,009,138 


2006 


1,031,313 


224,978 


171,482 


355,603 


267303 


2,050,879 


2007 


1,045.201 


233,180 


176,134 


363332 


275,782 


2,093,629 


2008 


1,059.275 


241.680 


180,913 


371,229 


284318 


2,137,415 


2009 


1,073339 


250,490 


185,821 


379,298 


293,118 


f 

2,182.266 


2010 


1.087.996 


259.621 


190,862 


387342 


302,190 


2,228.211 


2011 


1,104.348 


269,412 


196,296 


396352 


301,290 


2267,899 


2012 


1,111,115 


278,280 


201,108 


401396 


308,419 


2,300318 


2013 


1,117,923 


287.440 


206,038 


406,705 


315.716 


2333,822 


2014 


1,124,773 


296,902 


211,088 


411.879 


323.185 


2367,827 


2015 


1.131,665 


306,675 


216,262 


417.119 


330.831 


2,402,552 



Source : Hemson Comulonu/Coopers and Lybraixj Qmsultants Outlocdc, 1993; Hardy Stevenson and Associates Ltd. 
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TABLE 3.13 
GREATER TORONTO AREA: HOUSEHOLD PROJECTIONS BY TYPE 



Imcrict 


BmHt^tyft 


19H 


im 


mt 


'.'r".';2MI - 


'■ .'mt^: 


::- -.■'miA 


.,, f.-..a«S: 


Metro 
Toronto 




827,492 


864,555 

■ 


914,957 


968.000 


1,031,313 


1,104.348 


1.131.665 


' 


Sin^eDeL 
Semi/Row/Town 
Low Rise 
High Rise 


258,403 

194.774 

86.579 

287,736 


289,330 
156,440 
110.695 

309.942 


295.770 
282.851 

« 

336.336 


304,061 

299,252 

* 

364.687 


313,499 

317,385 

* 

400,429 


313,499 
340,882 

* 

449,967 


313,499 
347,704 

* 

470,762 


Durlum 




106,930 


136.140 


160,245 


188.101 


224.978 


269.412 


306.675 




Single DeL 

Semi/Row/Town 

LowRi$c 


71,070 
26,330 

9,255 


94.005 

22.130 

9,255 

10,750 


110,764 
35,929 

* 

13,552 


130,078 

40,995 

* 

17,028 


154,042 

48,857 

« 

2Z080 


182.511 

58.255 

« 

28.645 


205,880 

66,050 

« 

34,745 


Halton 




89,830 


106.420 


127,264 


150,000 


171.482 


196.296 


216,262 




Single Det. 
Semi/Rov/Town 
Low Rise 
Hi^Rise 


58,825 
17,275 

13,725 


69.863 

15,735 

5,155 

15,666 


83,563 
25,265 

* 

18,437 


98,503 
30,113 

* 

21.384 


11Z114 
35.307 

* 

24,061 


127.749 
41.443 

• 

27.104 


140^08 
46,578 

* 

29,476 


Peel 




186.715 


229,670 


270,606 


319.355 


355,603 


396.552 


417.119 




Single Dct 
Senu/Row/Towii 
Low Rise 
High Ri«e 


86.910 
56.885 

42.920 


113,425 

53,165 

9,510 

53,570 


134,890 
73.668 

* 

62,048 


160,659 
863.720 

• 

71.976 


175,838 
95,978 

82,787 


194,872 

106,347 

• 

95,333 


202.992 
Hi. 265 

* 

102,862 


Yoric 




105.195 


150,485 


187.409 


229,687 


267,503 


301,290 


330,831 




Single Det. 
Semi/Row/Town 
Low Rise 
H^RiK 


84.740 

10,615 

4,340 

5,500 


120,145 

13.800 

5,150 

11.395 


144.242 
20,959 

62,048 


169.282 

22,348 

* 

38.058 


196.616 
25.438 

• 

45,448 


220,814 
27,998 

• 

52,478 


241,877 
30,178 

* 

58i776 


GTA 




1,315,882 


1,487,270 


1,660,481 


1.855.144 


2,050,879 


2567.899 


2,045,552 




Single Det. 
Semi/Row/Town 
Low Rise 
H^Rise 


559,948 

305.879 

90,919 

359,136 


678,915 
261,270 
139,765 
401,323 


770 779 
438,672 

451,581 


862^83 
479.428 

* 

513.132 


953,109 
522,965 

• 

574,805 


1,050,595 
572.139 

• 

645.165 


1,104,456 
601.425 

a 

696,621 



• From 1996 onward. Low Rise is combined with Scmi/Row/Town. 

Source : Seleaed Charaiaerisocs for Census Divisions and Census Subdivisions, 1991 Census -100% [>ata; Hemson/Coopers, 1993; Hardy 
Stevenson and Associates Ltd., 1994. 
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3.1.5 Employment 

In 1991, the GTA provided approximately 2,300,000 employment opportunities. About 60 
percent of the jobs in the GTA were located in Metro Toronto. Peel Region provided the 
next largest source of jobs at 16.5 percent. Halton Region provided the fewest employment 
opportunities, at 6.2 percent. Based on Hemson estimates. Peel and York Region are 
anticipated to experience major gains in employment in the GTA to 2011. Durham and 
Hedton Regions will experience about half of this employment growth. 

All employment estimates must be viewed with some caution, given job losses during the 
recession and considerable restructuring that has occurred in the GTA. 

Scenario 1 employment estimates assume that Metro Toronto will stop the decline on 
employment lands and attract an additional 200,000 jobs over and above the OGTA reference 
forecast. Total employment levels in Metro would increase 30 percent over 1991 levels with 
Metro retaining office space and about 12 percent of the anticipated growth in employment 
on employment lands (Hemson/Coopers, 1993, p. 75). 

Figure 3.2 indicates that the overall trends in the GTA are for increases in finance, insurance 
and real estate (FIRE) and service type employment. A comparison of Table 3.14 and 3.15 
indicates that since 1981, manufacturing has experienced the most significant decrease in 
employment opportunities. Similarly, Table 3.19 indicates that labour force declines across 
the GTA have been greatest in the manufactiuing sector and increases have been greatest in 
the service sector. , ■ . 

Table 3.17 shows that employment in the GTA has shifted from the manufacturing sector to 
the commercial services sector. However, both of these sectors are still dominant and provide 
almost 40 percent of the employment opportunities in the GTA. Within the GTA, Durham 
and Peel Regions have the highest dependence on manufacmring; Metro Toronto has the 
highest percentage dependence on finance, insurance and real estate. 

Several trends are apparent with respect to future employment growth (Hemson Consulting 
Ltd., 1989; Hemson/Coopers, 1993): 

• increasing female workforce participation rates will occur in the 35 - 65 age 
groups and will play a major role in the future growth of employment; 

* while there has been a trend to low and decreasing employment in Metro, 
OGTA Scenario 1 presents a deparmre from this trend. Particularly, it 
suggests that Metro will be able to successfully stop the employment decline 
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on employment lands and attract an additional 200,000 jobs (Hemson/Coopers, 
1993, p.76) 

1 the majority of Metro Toronto growth will occur in the office sector; 

• the Regions will continue to attract a growing share of future GTA 
employment and Peel and York Regions will accommodate half of the future 
growth; under Scenario 1, Metro's employment growth will shift from current 
absolute declines to an average, over the 30 year period, of 12 percent of the 
GTA growth (Hemson/Coopers, 1993; p.76); 

• Halton and Durham Regions will gradually increase employment levels with 
more growth occurring over the longer term. A small proportion of the 
growth is expected from office employment. 

A second analysis of future employment levels and distribution was completed by the IBI 
Group in their Greater Toronto Area, Urban Structure Concepts Study (IBI, 1990a, pp. 10- 
11). They assumed a number of societal trends affecting employment, including: 

• continuing rapid entry of women into the out-of-home labour force, but at 
reduced rates relative to the last two decades; 

' * continuing rates of household formation until the turn of the century as the 

remainder of the baby boom generation enters the real estate market; 

• an increasing number of retired persons living in the community, particularly 
following 2011 as the baby boom generation starts to reach retirement age; 
and, 

• an increase in the overall participation rate between 1986 and 201 1, followed 
by a decline to an intermediate level by 2021. 
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Figure 3 J, 
Employment Trends by SIC for Greater Toronto Area, 1991-2015 
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As part of the City of Toronto Official Plan Review, Analytic Information Management Inc. 
(AIMI) assessed the GTCC employment estimates (City of Toronto Economic Development 
Committee, 1990). This study, conducted jointly with the University of Toronto using the 
PRISM model, assessed potential employment changes in the GTA using the Census 
Metropolitan Area (encompassing Metropolitan Toronto, Peel and York Regions, all of Halton 
Region except Burlington and a small part of Durham Region, not including Oshawa and 
Whitby) as a base. Compared to the Hemson projections, AIMI notes several employment 
trends relevant to this study: 

• labour force participation rates will level off; and, 

« an aging workforce will increase the demand for consumer services (especially 

in the leisure market area) relative to spending on housing and "necessary" 
consumer durables. 

As part of the context for the Metro Toronto Strategic Plan and the development of policies 
for the new Metro Toronto Official Plan, the Metro Toronto Planning Department completed 
an analysis of die magnitude and distribution of future population and employment activities 
within Metro Toronto and the GTA. The analysis identified several employment trends 
relevant to the 3Rs Analysis: 

• the distribution of jobs by activity has shifted such that goods producing 
activities have experienced a decline while service activities have increased; 

■ « . it is assumed that Metro Toronto's long term employment will shift from 
industrial (manufacturing and wholesale) activities to offices; and, 

• shares of employment in other sectors are expected to remain relatively stable. 

In absolute terms, employment in each Region and Metro has increased since 1981 (1981 and 
1991 Census employment data) and 1986 (Census labour force data). However, a comparison 
between 1981 and 1991 employment data indicates the service sector type of restructuring 
that has occurred. The GTA will continue to be influenced by the further automation of jobs 
and loss of traditional manufacturing jobs. A significant trend will be the continued 
emergence of a bi-polar service sector of: 1) highly rewarded educated management and 
professional service sector; 2) disproportionate numbers of workers in lower paying jobs, poor 
backgrounds and under-educated workforce. 

As indicated in Figure 3.2, future employment trends in the GTA are toward greater increases 
in die commercial and non-commercial service sectors, finance, insurance, real estate and 
construction sectors. Continued decreases are expected to occur in the manufacturing and 
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wholesaling sectors. 

3.2 Durham Region 

3.2.1 Etemographic Characteristics 

In 1991, Durham had about 10 percent of the population in the GTA with 409,070 residents. 
As seen on Table 3.1, the most populated centre in Durham Region is Oshawa followed by 
Pickering and Whitby. 

As most of the land in Metro Toronto is developed, Durham Region is expected to experience 
higher growth rates than Metro Toronto, but less than York and Peel Regions. Table 3.2 
indicates that IXirham is expected to receive 21 percent of the growth of the GTA between 
1991 and 2015. York and Peel Regions will continue to be the fastest growing municipalities 
over that period. 

By 2015, Duriiam Region is expected to have 816,000 residents, representing a doubling of 
its current population level. The population projections selected for Dtirham Region and 
other Regions within the GTA are presented in Table 3.3, Population Projections by Region. 

Durham Region is linguistically the most homogenous region in the GTA with almost 90 
percent of the population indicating English as their mother tongue. 

As seen on Table 3.5, Durham has a younger population and consequently, higher fertility 
rate. The remainder of the age groups in the Region are about average for the Greater 
Toronto Area. Over the planning period, most of the growth in Durham Region will be 
driven by immigration (as opposed to birth rate, rate of family formations etc). Table 3.6 
indicates that the median age for Durham residents will continue to be lower than for the 
Province of Ontario. 

Durham Region has the lowest average household income of all Regions in the GTA. Given 
this, residential waste diversion scenarios involving additional household costs may have to 
consider in Duriiam Region residents' ability to pay. 
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TABLE 3.14 
GREATER TORONTO AREA: EMPLOYMENT BY SIC, 1981' 





jiJUIIIIIWIHRii .. . ' 


Sltiriuin 


Biltoa 


Pe«t"*"" 


York 


!-i^ '■" ' ■ =!== 

OTAT<rt«l 


Major SIC Class 


Empl. 


% 


Empl. 


% 


Empl. 


% 


Empl. 


% 


Empl. 


% 


Empl. 


% 


Primaiy 


5,9 IS 


.5 


4.085 


3.7 


3,105 


3.1 


2,890 


12 


4,395 


4.0 


20,390 


1.1 


Manuracturing 


291,315 


22.7 


38.585 


35.0 


29.240 


28.7 


71,470 


30.5 


28,135 


25.7 


458,745 


25.0 


Constniclion 


61.270 


4.8 


6,040 


5.5 


5.960 


5.9 


13,025 


5.6 


10,615 


9.7 


96,910 


5.3 


Trans/Comm/Utilities 


101.645 


7.9 


8,350 


7.6 


4.245 


4.2 


27,490 


11.7 


7.685 


7.0 


149,415 


8.1 


WKolesalc 


75.545 


5.9 


3,485 


3.2 


5.680 


5.6 


24,560 


10.5 


9.435 


8.6 


118.705 


6.5 


Retail 


149,115 


11.6 


13.310 


12.1 


I4.%5 


14.7 


25.065 


10.7 


13.845 


12.6 


216,300 


11.8 


FIRE 


129,300 


10. 1 


4.120 


3.7 


5,110 


5.0 


8.870 


3.8 


4,255 


3.9 


151.655 


8.3 


Non-Commercial Services 


155.060 


12.1 


14.920 


13.5 


12.710 


12.5 


19.145 


8.2 


11.650 


106 


213.485 


11.6 


• 
Coininerciat Services 


238,130 


18.6 


13.100 


11.9 


16.200 


16.0 


33.165 


14.1 


16.315 


14.9 


316.910 


17.3 


Public Administration 


73,900 


5.7 


4,195 


3,8 


4,515 


4.4 


8,775 


3.7 


3.350 


.3.1 


94.735 


5.2 




1.281.195 


99.9 


110,190 


100.0 


101,730 


100.1 


234,455 


100.0 


109,680 


lOO.I 


1,837.250 


100.2 



Source: Census Canada, Total and Employed Labour Force by Selected Major Groups for Census Divisions (Place of Worit), 1981, 

Primary employment includes: Agricultural and Related Service Industries; Fishing and Trapping Industries; Logging and Forestry Industries, Nfining (including 
Milling), Quarrying and Oil Well Industries. Transportation, Communications and Utilities includes: Transportation and Storage Industries; Communication and 
other Utility Industries. PIRB includes: Finance and Insurance Industries; Real Estate Operator and Insurance Industries. Non -Commercial Services includes: 
Business Service Industries; Educational Service Industries; Health and Social Service Industries. Commercial Services includes: Accommodation, Food and 
Beverage Service Industries; Other Service Industries. 
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TABLE 3.15 
GREATER TORONTO AREA: EMPLOYMENT BY SIC, 1991: 



MnJotSKClJWs 
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Primary 


6,985 


0.5% 


4,530 


2.9% 


3,290 


2.3% 


3.855 


1.0% 


5,215 


1.9% 


23,875 


1,0% 


Manuracturing 


204.680 


15.0% 


37,050 


23.8% 


31.540 


22.3% 


92.110 


24,4% 


49.990 


20,1% 


415.370 


18.1% 


ConslniOion 


65,215 


4.8% 


8,760 


5,6% 


9.260 


6,6% 


21.810 


5.8% 


24.005 


9.6% 


129.050 


5.6% 


Trans/Comm/Ulililies 


102.230 


7.5% 


14,880 


9.6% 


6,360 


4,5% 


43.960 


IJ,6% 


13.245 


5,3% 


180,675 


7.9% 


Wholesale 


■ 58.285 


4.3% 


4.960 


3.2% 


7,860 


5.6% 


29.725 


7.9% 


19,335 


7.8% 


120,165 


5.2% 


Retail 


159,845 


11.7% 


21,935 


14.1% 


21,620 


15.3% 


47.415 


12,5% 


34.790 


13,9% 


285.605 


12.5% 


FIRE 


159,585 


11.7% 


7,270 


4.7% 


8,615 


6.1% 


17.940 


4.7% 


16,930 


6.8% 


210.340 


9,2% 


Non-Commercial Services 


207,570 


15.2% 


23,215 


14.9% 


18.880 


13.4% 


37.985 


10.0% 


26.770 


10.6% 


314.420 


13,7% 


Commeicial Services 


309,595 


22.6% 


23,825 


15.3% 


27,195 


19.2% 


67,465 


17.8% 


52,540 


2t.l% 


480,620 


21.0% 


Public Administralion 


93.600 


6.8% 


9,055 


5.8% 


6,715 


4.8% 


15,755 


4.2% 


7,815 


3.1% 


132,940 


5,8% 


Total employed labour force 


1,367.585 


100.0% 


155,510 


100.0% 


141,330 


100,1% 


378.025 


100,0% 


250,695 


100,2% 


2,293,145 


100.0% 



Source: Employed Labour Force, 15 years and over by place of work {Q9103c) Industry Divisions based on 1980 SIC Classincation, x Regional Municipalities 1991, Census Canada, Basic 
Summary Tabulation Hardy Stevenscm and Associates Ltd. 
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TABLE 3.16 
GREATER TORONTO AREA: EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS BY REGION 



lEmpk^ymetKt 


MEmo 


mmBAM 


msLTim-: 


: ; : V££L; ■ 
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GTA 


1991 


1,370,000 


160,000 


140,000 


380.000 


250,000 


2,300,000 


1992 


1,379,686 


166,025 


145,192 


390,337 


259,571 


2,340,811 


1993 


1,389,440 


172,277 


150,576 


400,956 


269,509 


2,382,758 


1994 


1,399,264 


178,765 


156,160 


411,863 


279,827 


2,425,878 


1995 


1.409.157 


185,497 


161,951 


423,067 


290.540 


2,470,211 


1996 


1,419,119 


192,482 


167,956 


434,576 


301,664 


2.515,797 


1997 


1,429,153 


199,730 


174.185 


446,398 


313,213 


2.562,679 


1998 


1,439,257 


207,252 


180,644 


458,542 


325,205 


2.610.899 

1 


1999 


1,449,432 


215,056 


187,343 


471,016 


337,656 


2,660,502 


2000 


1.459,680 


223,155 


194,290 


483,829 


350,583 


2,711,536 


2001 


1,470,000 


231,558 


201,495 


496,991 


364,005 


2,764,049 


2002 


1,482,510 


240,278 


208,967 


510.510 


377.941 


2,820,207 


2003 


1,495,126 


249,326 


216,716 


524.398 


392.411 


2,877,978 


2004 


1,507,850 


258.716 


224,752 


538,664 


407,435 


2,937,416 


2005 


1,520,682 


268,458 . 


233,087 


553,317 


423,034 


2,998,577 


2006 


1,533,623 


27S,568 


241,730 


568,369 


439,230 


3,061,520 


2007 


1,546.674 


289,058 


250,694 


583.831 


456,046 


3,126,303 


2008 


1,559,837 


299.943 


259,991 


599,713 


473,506 


3,192,990 


2009 


1,573,111 


311,238 


269.632 


616,028 


491.634 


3.261,643 


2010 


1.586,498 


322,959 


279,631 


632,786 


510,457 


3,332.330 


2011 


1,600,000 


335,120 


290,000 


650,000 


530,000 


3,405,120 


2012 


1,609,729 


347,740 


295,506 


657.136 


538,811 


3,448,922 


2013 


1,619,518 


360,835 


301,115 


664,352 


547,768 


3,493,588 


2014 


1,629,366 


374,424 


306,831 


671.646 


556,874 


3,539,141 


2015 


1,639,274 


388,523 


312,656 


679,021 


566,132 


3,585,606 



Source ; Hemson Consultants Limited/Coopers and Lybrand Limited, 1993; Hardy Stevenson and Associates Limited. 1994 
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TABLE 3.17 
GREATER TORONTO AREA: SUMMARY PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYMENT BY SIC, 1981 - 1991 
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1981 


1991 


1981 
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198! 


199! 


198J 
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1981 


1991 


198! 


1991 


Primaiy 


.5 


.5 


3.7 


2.9 


3.1 


2.3 


1.2 


1.0 


4.0 


!,9 


1 i 


1.0 


Manufacluring 


22.7 


15.0 


35.0 


23.8 


28.7 


22.3 


30.5 


24.4 


25.6 


20.1 


25.0 


18.1 


Construction 


4.8 


4.8 


5.5 


5,6 


5.9 


6.6 


5.6 


5.8 


9.7 


9.6 


5.3 


5.6 


Trars/Comm/Utilities 


7.9 


7,5 


7.6 


9,6 


4.2 


4.5 


11.7 


1!.6 


7.0 


5.3 


8.1 


7.9 


Wholesale 


5,9 


4,3 


3.2 


3,2 


5.6 


5.6 


10.5 


7.9 


8.6 


7.8 


6.5 


5.2 


Retail 


11.6 


11.7 


12.1 


14.1 


14.7 


15.3 


10.7 


12.5 


12.6 


13.9 


11.8 


12.5 


FIRE 


10! 


11.7 


3.7 


4.7 


5.0 


6.1 


3.8 


4.7 


3.9 


6.8 


8.3 


9.2 


Non-Commercial Services 


12.1 


15.2 


13,5 


14.9 


12.5 


13.4 


8.2 


10.0 


10.6 


10.6 


11.6 


13.7 


Commercial Services 


18.6 


22.6 


n.9 


15.3 


16.0 


19,2 


14,1 


17.8 


14.9 


21.1 


17.3 


21.0 


Public Administralion 


5.8 


6.8 


3.8 


5.8 


4.4 


4.8 


3.7 


4,2 


3.1 


3.1 


5.2 


5.8 


Total 


100.0 


lOO.I 


100.0 


99.9 


lOO.I 


100. 1 


100.0 


99,9 


100.0 


100.2 


100.2 


100.0 



Source: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census: 1991 Census; Hardy Stevenson and Associates Limited 
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TABLE 3.18 
GREATER TORONTO AREA: EMPLOYMENT TRENDS BY SIC, 1991-2015 



MiM«-iC&X Group 


mi 
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2«e( 


2011 


2015 II 


Primary 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


Manufactuiing 


18.1 


17.0 


16.5 


15.8 


15.0 


15.0 


Construction 


5.6 


5.9 


6.0 


6.2 


6.3 


6.7 


Trans/Coinin/Utilities 


7.9 


7.8 


1.1 


7.5 


7.3 


74 


Wholesale 


5.2 


4.7 


4.4 


4.0 


3.7 


3.5 


Retail 


12.5 


13.1 


13.5 


14.0 


14.4 


15.3 


FIKE 


■ 9.2 


9.8 


10.2 


10.6 


11.0 


11.7 


Non-Commercial Services 


13.7 


14.2 


14.3 


14.4 


14.4 


14.8 


Commercial Services 


21.0 


21.7 


21.9 


22.0 


21.9 


22.6 


Public Administration 


5.8 


5.5 


5.2 


4.8 


4.4 


4.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.6 


100.6 


100.1 


99.3 


102.1 



Source : Statistics Canada, 1981 Census; 1991 Census; Hardy Stevenson and Associates Limited 
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TABLE 3.19 

PERCENTAGE LABOUR FORCE BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE: 

GREATER TORONTO AREA 1981,1986,1991 
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.5 


.6 


.5 


2.4 


2,2 


1.9 


3,2 


2.6 


2.3 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


3.3 


2.1 


1.6 


It 
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1.0 
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23.0 


21.5 


16.3 


27.6 


25,8 


19.5 


31,3 


27.9 


21.1 


29.3 


26.1 


22.1 


20.6 


19.5 


15.4 


24.7 


22.9 


17.9 


Conslniction 


5,3 


S.3 


5.8 


4.7 


4,6 


5.8 


5,4 


5.6 


6.4 


50 


5.1 


6.3 


7,9 


7.9 


8.5 


5.4 


5.5 


6.3 


Trans/Comm/Ulililics 


7.8 


69 


6.7 


6.5 


6.5 


6.8 


8,0 


9.0 


9.1 


9.4 


9.5 


9.7 


7,2 


6.5 


6.4 


. 7.9 


7.4 


7.4 


Retail/Wholesale 


17.6 


17.3 


16.5 


19.1 


18.7 


19,2 


16..3. 


16.6 


17.1 


20.4 


21.1 


19,5 


19.4 


20.3 


20.0 


18.2 


18.2 


17.7 


FIRE 


9.1 


9.2 


9.9 


6,7 


7.5 


8.3 


6.0 


6.1 


7.5 


6.6 


6.7 


7.3 


7.1 


8.0 


9.1 


8.2 


8.4 


9.0 


Commercjal/N on- 
Commercial Services 


31.3 


34,2 


38.5 


28,0 


29.6 


32.9 


24.7 


266 


30.0 


23.5 


26.0 


29.1 


28,8 


30.1 


34.2 


29.3 


31.6 


35,1 


1 Public Administration 


5.3 


4.9 


5.7 


5.0 


4,8 


5.6 


5.1 


5.3 


6 5 


4.5 


4.4 


5 1 


56 


4.8 


5.0 


5.2 


4,9 


5.6 


Total 


99.9 


99,9 


99.9 


100,0 


99.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


jOO.O 


99.9 


99.9 


lOO.I 


99,9 


99.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: Statistic Canada. 1981 Census; 1986 Census; 1991 Census, 
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3.2.2 . Housing - 

In 1991, Durham had 136,140 households, as indicated on Table 3.8. Consistent with 
population data, the majority of households are located in Oshawa followed by Pickering, 
Whitby and Ajax. Table 3.10 indicates that about 25 percent of the housing units in Durham 
are rental units. This number of rental units is significantly less than Metro Toronto but more 
than York Region (17 percent), the Regional Municipality with the least rental housing units. 
CMHC reports that Durham municipalities are experiencing the highest rental vacancy rates 
in the GTA and the highest vacancies since they began surveying. 

By 2015, as indicated on Table 3.11, Durham is expected to have 306,675 households, more 
than a doubling from 1991. As a municipality within the GTA, average household sizes 
indicated on Table 3.9 are expected to decline to 2.66 persons per household in 2015. 

Single family housing dominates Durham Region's housing mix at 69 percent of the housing 
in the Region. Table 3.11 shows that as a proportion of all housing units, 7.9 percent are 
high rises and 6.8 percent low rises. Due to preferences of an aging population for high-rise 
and multiple family dwellings, these housing forms are expected to increase in the 1990s. 
Based on household projections, Durham Region is expected to have a considerable increase 
in single family housing units over the planning period. Table 3.13 indicates that the number 
of high-rises is expected to triple over the planning period. 



3.2.3 Employment 

Tables 3.14 and 3.15 indicate that, on a percentage basis, Durham Region has had 
considerably greater employment growth than Metro Toronto, although jobs have not been 
created at the same rate as in York and Peel Regions. In 1991, Durham Region had a labour 
force of approximately 160,000 people. As with the other Regions, Durham is expected to 
experience increasing participation of females in the 35 to 65 age bracket. 

As indicated on Table 3,16, Durham Region is expected to have 388,523 jobs by 2015. And 
overall, Durham will continue to attract employment growth in GTA but not as rapidly as 
Peel and York Regions. The majority of Durham Region's labour force is employed in the 
manufacturing, retail and service sectors. In contrast, Metro Toronto's labour force has a 
lower percentage of people in manufacturing and proportionally more people in the 
comjuercial service sector and finance, insurance and real estate. 

Since 1981, Durham's employment base has shifted with a dominant change being a decline 
in the manufacturing sector and increases being experienced in the transportation, 
communication, and utiUty, the retail, commercial services and public administration sectors 
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as seen on Table 3.17. These trends are expected to continue, reflecting broad employment 
shifts across the GTA. 

Compared to local employment characteristics, the Durham labour force is characterized by 
more people involved in transportation, communications and utilities and the manufacturing 
sector, as seen on Table 3.19. 



$J$ Metro Toronto 

3.3.1 Demographic Characteristics 

With a 1992 population of 2.29 million people, Metro Toronto is the largest population 
concentration within the GTA.' Metro's population levels indicated on Table 3.1 represent 
53.1 percent of the population of the GTA. In terms of growth trends, there has been slower 
growth in Metro Toronto compared to the GTA Regions. The OGTA Scenario 1 calls for 
policies that will make more effective use of the existing infrastructure in Metro Toronto by 
accommodating a larger portion of future growth. The scenario would create a more densely 
developed Metro Toronto with reduced requirements for development lands in each of the 
four Regions (Hemson/Coopers, 1993, p.71). 

Table 3.3 indicates that Metro Toronto is targeted for 2015 growth level of 2.6 million people 
with most of the growth being driven by immigration. As reflected by 1991 Census data on 
mother tongue, for example, Metro Toronto has the most diverse language make-up followed 
by Peel and York Regions. Table 3.4 indicates that the dominant language in Metro Toronto 
is English at 64.2 percent of the population. With 17.1 percent of the residents speaking 
other languages, Metro Toronto has the most diverse language make-up of all Regions in the 
GTA, higher than the GTA average of 13.5 percent. The fastest growing Metro Toronto 
language group is Chinese, with both English and Italian experiencing declines. 

Other language and cultural trends in Metro Toronto include: immigration characterized by 
people who may not have a functional command of English and people from Asia, the 
Caribbean, Latin America, Poland and Portugal. 

Metro Toronto's population is aging, reflecting general aging trend across the GTA. As 
shown on Table 3.6, Metro Toronto had a 1987 median age of 31.5 for males {1986 Ontario 
average was 31.4) and 33.9 for females (1986 Ontario average was 33.1). Thus, Metro 
Toronto reflected the median age for Ontario. The median age of Metro Toronto, however, 
is expected to rise to 41 .9 for males (201 1 Ontario average will be 39.7) and 45.6 for females 
(2011 Ontario average will be 42.7) percent to the year 2011. Thus, Metro Toronto is 
expected to have an increasingly older population than the Ontario average. 
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Table 3.5 indicates that Metro Toronto has the fewest people under the age of 19 (22.4 
percent) and the highest number of people over 65 years of age at 12.8 percent. Overall, 
there will be a rise in the percentage of retired persons as baby boomers retire over the 
planning period. Family characteristics in Metro Toronto are similar to those of the GTA and 
include a reduction in the number of children per family; increased divorce rate; and, people 
marrying at a later age. 

As Table 3.7 indicates, from 1981 to 1986 Metro Toronto continued to have the second 
lowest household income with an average household income of $40,493. Residents of 
Halton, Peel and York Regions all have higher incomes (average) than Metro residents. 
Other income trends include: 

* continued slide of disposable income; 

? double income families as norm; and • 

• continued income stress. 

To address changing demographic characteristics in Metro Toronto, local municipalities have 
begun to shift municipal service provision to community health, leisure, recreation and senior 
support services. This trend toward integration of municipal service may also be effective 
in the implementation of GTA 3Rs waste diversion activities. 



3.3.2 Housing , 

Table 3.12 indicates that in 1992 Metro Toronto had 875,021 households representing 57 
percent of the GTA households. It is expected that there will be continuing rates of 
household formation due to baby boomers entering the housing market. By 2015, Metro is 
expected to reach 1,131,665 housing units, as seen on Table 3.12. Many of the units will be 
over 65 to 70 years old and will be undergoing renovation. Other units will be higher density 
units resulting from infill development. To achieve the desired population levels in Metro, 
Scenario 1 would see the decline in demand for single and serni-detached units and increased 
demand for multi-family housing (duplexes, triplexes, stacked town houses, apartments over 
stores, as well as units in low and high rise apartment buildings). The absence of raw land 
in Metro means internal housing intensification such as accessory apartments; residential lot 
intensification; main street developments and housing in under-utilized employment lands. 
The scale of the intensification efforts would require a redevelopment of land area equivalent 
to the combined physical area of the City of York and Borough of East York 
(Hemson/Coopers, 1993, p.74). 

In 1991, Metro Toronto had 449,105 rental housing units, representing 74 percent of all of 
the rental housing units in the Greater Toronto Area. As seen on Table 3.10, Metro Toronto 
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also had more rental housing units than freehold units, representing the highest percent of 
units in the GTA. 

Table 3.11 indicates that Metro Toronto's housing make-up is heavily represented by high 
rises (35 percent) and multiple family units (48.6 percent). Metro Toronto has the highest 
number, but lowest percentage of single family dwellings at 33.2 percent. There is no major 
difference in household size within Metro Toronto, about 2.6 persons per households (see 
Table 3.9). However, Metro Toronto has more single family and 2 person households than 
the Regions, likely reflecting the median age of residents. 



3.3.3 Employment 

In 1991, Metro Toronto provided 1,37 million job opportunities, representing 60 percent of . 
the job opportunities in the GTA and a growth of 14 percent since 1981. Tables 3.15 and 
3.16 indicate that Metro Toronto employs the most woikers in the GTA and is exjjected to 
do so to the year 2015, when it is expected to be able to provide 1,639,000 employment 
opportunities. In comparing employment to labour force, Metro offers more jobs than there 
are Metro workers to fill those jobs. 

In terms of type of employment in 1991, Metro Toronto was the highest employer in the 
commercial services sector at 22.6 percent of employment. The next dominant source of 
employment is the non-commercial service sector. With conunercial and non-commercial 
services combined, the service industry is the major employer in Metro at 38 percent, 
followed by manufacmring. However, compared to the rest of the GTA, Metro Toronto's 
employment percentage was less in manufacmring and greater in the finance, insurance and 
real estate and non-commercial service sector. 

Only three areas have experienced employment growth since 1981: commercial services, non- 
commercial services, and finance, insurance and real estate (FIRE). The manufacturing and 
wholesale areas have experienced significant declines. 

In 1991, Metro Toronto's labour force was 1.26 million, representing little change over 1986. 
It is estimated that 224,000 potential jobs were lost in the recession. In contrast to the 
employment opportunities. Table 3.19 indicates that the service sector continues to employ 
most of the Metro Toronto labour force (38.5 percent), representing an increase from 1981 
to 1991. ' '/" 

In the future, it's expected that there will be pressure to shift Metro's jobs to 2 categories: 
low pay, low skill, part-time; and high pay, high skill, full time. Most Metro growth will 
occur in the Office Sector. The highest labour force growth will be female, 35-65 age 
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bracket. In addition, the overall female participation rate will increase but gradually level off. 

Trends include Metro Toronto increasingly losing it's attractiveness as a place to look for 
work compared to the Regions. However, Scenario 1 of the OGTA is intended to provide 
a reversal of this trend and promote significantly increased Metro employment opportunities. 



3.4 York Region . " . 

3.4.1 ■ Demographic Characteristics . • 

Table 3.1 indicates that York Region is the third largest Regional Municipality in the GTA 
behind Metro Toronto and Peel Region. At 504,981 residents in 1991, York Region has 1 1 .9 
percent of the population of the GTA. Markham and Vaughan are the largest municipalities 
in the Region. In 1988, 80 percent of York Region's residents lived in urban centres, 11.5 
percent lived in rural centres and 8.5 percent lived in rural areas. 

In the 1981 to 1986 period, York Region was the second fastest growing municipality, behind 
Peel. Within the GTA, York Region and most other Regional Municipalities are expected 
to absorb significantly greater growth than Metro Toronto over the GTA 3Rs planning period. 
Both Peel and York Regions are expected to grow fastest. By the end of the GTA 3Rs 
planning period, York is expected to have 997,161 residents. 

In terms of cultural diversity, York Region is similar to Peel Region as seen on Table 3.4. 
For example, about 73.3 percent of York Region residents have English as their mother 
tongue compared to 71 percent of the GTA. However, York Region has the higher 
percentage of Italian speaking residents and a higher percentage of Chinese speaking 
residents. Both of these groups have grown proportionally to other groups over the last five 
years. ' • . . 

York Region has the highest percentage of young people in the 0-19 years age category and 
the highest percentage of people in the 35-54 age category. Table 3.5 indicates that, 
compared to Metro Toronto, at 12.8 percent, York Region has relatively fewer people over 
the age of 65 (7.0 percent). In 1987, York Region had a Median Age of 29.7 for males 
(1986 Ontario average was 31.4) and 30.4 for females (1986 Ontario average was 33.1). This 
is expected to rise to 34.7 (2011 Ontario average will be 42.7) and 36.3 (2011 Ontario 
average will be 39.7) percent to the year 2011. Overall, the Region will continue to have a 
younger population than the rest of the GTA over the long term (see Table 3.6), 

In York Region and across the GTA, children and teenagers are expected to increasingly be 
raised in single-parent family households or blended family households (Canadian Urban 
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Institute, 199]b). As in the rest of the GTA, a growing proportion of York Region families 
will be two income families, thus potentially reducing the time available for waste diversion 
activities. 

As indicated on Table 3.7, York Region has the highest average income of all Regions in the 
GTA for both 1981 and 1986. 



3.4.2 Housing -. 

As of 1991, York Region had 150,485 households with the largest number of households 
being located in Markham (Table 3.8). York Region households are expected to increase to 
330,831 by 2015. At 3.3 persons per household, York Region also has the highest number 
of people per household, the highest rate of home ownership (82.5 percent) and the lowest 
rate of rental housing at 17.6 percent of all Regions in the GTA. Table 3.11 indicates that, 
in 1991, 80 percent of York Region's housing was single family dwellings; 9.2 percent was 
semis, row-housing aiid townhouses; 3.4 percent was low rise and 7.6 percent was high rise. 
By way of comparison, 45.7 percent of the GTA housing was single family dwellings and 
27.0 percent of the housing was high rise. 

Due to preferences for an aging population to desire high-rise and multiple family dwellings, 
these housing types are expected to increase in the 1990s. It is anticipated that the amount 
of higher density housing in York Region will increase to just under 18 percent of the 
housing stock toward the end of the planning period (see Table 3.13). 



3.4.3 Employment . * 

York Region provides 247,255 of the GTA's employment opportunities, or 10.9 percent of 
the jobs in the GTA (see Table 3.15). Since 1981, York Region had the greatest job growth 
in the GTA. As shown on Table 3.16, the Region is expected to provide 566,132 jobs by the 
year 2015. 

As represented by employment opportunities, York Region's firms are more broadly focused 
compared to other Regions. At 21.1 percent, commercial services is the largest employer 
followed by manufacturing at 20.1 percent and retail services at 13.9 percent (see Table 3.15). 
Since 1981, York Region has seen a decline, proportionately, in primary industries 
(agriculture), manufacturing and transportation (see Table 3.17). Areas of significant increase 
are finance, insurance and real estate and commercial services. Thus, York Region has 
captured growth in the office sector. 
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The service sector employs over 34 percent of the Region's labour force, followed by 
wholesale and retail at 20 percent and manufacturing at 15.4 percent (see Table 3.19). 



3^ Peel Region 

3.5.1 Demographic Characteristics • 

In 1991, Peel was the second most populated Region, with 732,798 residents. As indicated 
on Table 3.1, over 63 percent of Peel's residents are located in Mississauga. Table 3.2 
indicates that both Peel and York Regions are expected to grow the fastest over the GTA 3Rs 
planning period. Like York Region, Peel Region has experienced more than double the 
growth rate of Metro Toronto. 

Population projections for Peel indicate that by 2015, using OGTA Scenario 1 assumptions; 
the Region is expected to have 1,192,798 residents. This will be consistent with the 
expectation that, even with intensification in Metro, the Regions will absorb most of the 
future growth of the GTA. 

English is still the largest language group in Peel; however, as indicated on Table 3.4, the 
frequency of English as a mother tongue had declined by 1991 to 72.8 percent. The second 
major language group is Italian (3.8 percent) followed by Portuguese (3.2 percent). The two 
fastest growing language categories are Chinese and Polish. 

Compared to other Regions in the GTA, Peel Region has a higher Portuguese population (by 
mother tongue). The diversity of other language groups mirrors the diversity of the GTA. 

As indicated on Table 3.5, Peel Region has proportionally more children (30.0 percent) than 
the GTA overall (26.0 percent). Along with Durham Region, Peel has a low percentage of 
older people, with 7 percent being between the ages of 55 and 64 and 6.4 percent over 65 
years of age, compared to 8.8 percent and 10.3 percent respectively, for the GTA. 

As indicated on Table 3.7, Peel Region residents have household incomes that are average 
compared to the other Regions, with a 1986 average household income of $46,630. 



3.5.2 Housing - . 

In 1991, Peel Region had 229,670 households. As indicated on Table 3.8, most of the 
households are located in Mississauga.' Peel Region has higher numbers of people per 
household compared to other Regions, reflecting younger families and extended family 
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structures associated with some of Peel's cultural groups (see Table 3.9). 

At 68.3 percent. Peel has the second lowest rate of home ownership (31.6 percent rental), 
although it has a higher rate than the GTA average rate of home ownership of 58.9 percent 
(see Table 3, 10). The majority of Peel's dwellings are single detached, although Peel Region 
also has the highest percent of semis, town-homes and row housing. The Region also has 
a higher proportion of high rises, at 23.3 percent, compared to other Regions (see Table 3. 1 1). 

Peel is expected to have 417,119 households by the year 2015, making it the second largest 
municipality behind Metro Toronto, as indicated on Table 3.12. The robust household growth 
expected over the planning period will include a near doubling of the numbers of single- 
family detached and high-rise dwellings. • ^ 



3.5.3 Employment i 

Peel Region employment stands at approximately 380,000 jobs as of 1991. While Peel 
Region is a distant second to Metro in terms of employment opportunities in the GTA, it 
offers twice the number of jobs compared to Durham and Halton Regions. Peel Region has 
experienced the second largest employment growth in the GTA behind York Region (see 
Table 3.17). Most of Peel's employment growth from 1981 to 1991 has been in the 
transportation, communication and utilities, retail, finance, insurance and real estate and 
commercial services sectors. Peel has experienced proportional employment losses in the 
manufacturing and wholesale sectors over the same time period. 

The number of employees is expected to increase to 679,021 jobs by the year 2015 as 
indicated on Table 3.16. By the year 2015, both York and Peel Regions are expected to offer 
considerable employment opportunities within the GTA. Peel is expected to capture 19 
percent and York Region an additional 15 percent of the employment growth in the GTA. 

Labour force data (employed residents who may work in Peel or elsewhere) indicates the 
sectors in which Peel residents work. Peel Region had a labour force of 427,895 in 1991. 
Thus, Peel Region has more workers than it does jobs. Table 3.19 indicates that labour force 
employment in manufacturing has declined, and has increased considerably in the commercial 
service sector since 1981. 
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3.6 Halton Region 

3.6.1 Demographic Characteristics 

Halton is the least populated region in the GTA with a 1991 population of 313,136. Halton 
will have an increasing population growth in the GTA between 1991 and 2021 but will not 
grow as fast as the other Regions (see Table 3.2). Except for Durham Region, Halton has 
a relatively high percentage of people whose mother tongue is English (86.2 percent). Halton 
is reflective of the whole GTA in that it will experience an aging population between 1987 
and 201 1 (see Table 3.6). Halton Region households have a higher average income than the 
other regions except for York (see Table 3.7). 

3.6.2 - Housing 

Halton Region has the fewest number of total households in the GTA and has a household 
size reflecting the GTA average (see Table 3.8). Halton is typical of all other Regions except 
for Metro Toronto in its division of home ownership and rental. As indicated on Table 3.1 1, 
Halton is comprised primarily of single family residences (65.6 percent), semi/town/row 
houses (14.8 percent) and high rise apartments (14.7 percent). Between 1991 and 2015 the 
total number of households is expected to double to 216,262 residents (Table 3.12). 



3.6.3 Employment 

Employment projections from 1986 to 2015 (see Table 3.16) demonstrate a more than 
doubling of employment opportunities (140,000 to 3 12,000) over the planning period. Halton 
has a higher percentage of employment involved in retail than the GTA average (15.3 
percent). Manufacturing still plays a significant role in regional employment (22.3 percent, 
see Table 3.17). 

Halton' s labour force of 181,840 is primarily working in the service, retail/wholesale and 
manufacturing sectors. 



3.7 3Rs Legal and Regulatory Framework wltiun the GTA 

The key laws, regulations and protocols currently in force relating to the management of 3Rs 
in the GTA are as follows: 

♦ The Environmental Protection Act (EPA) is the primary act governing the approval 
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of new waste management systems and sites in Ontario. 

• Ontario Regulation 347 (formerly Regulation 309), provides different levels of 
regulatory scrutiny to a variety of wastes ranging from hazardous wastes to municipal 
solid wastes. 

? The Environmental Assessment Act (EAA) applies to specific waste management 

systems, sites and facilities which are considered to require a more comprehensive 
assessment than that provided by the EPA process alone. 

* The Consolidated Hearings Act permits several hearings on the same system or 
facility under different Ontario acts to be combined and held at the same time. 

• The Waste Management Act, 1992 (formerly Bill 143), continues the IWA as a Crown 
agency and gives it additional powers to establish three long-term landfills in the 
GTA. It also allows the province to require major packaging users and the larger 
IC&I establishments to carry out waste audits and prepare waste reduction workplans. 

In addition to legislation and agreements in place, the Ontario government has launched a 
number of important 3Rs initiatives since 1991. These include: 

* 3Rs Regulations (promulgated, March 3, 1994) denote a range of activities which 
must be iindertaken by designated municipalities and IC&I sectors, including: 

' . • Recycling and backyard composting programs for all municipalities with a 

population of 5,000 or more. 

• Leaf and yard waste composting in municipalities with a population of 5,000 
or more that have existing collection programs for these wastes, and in all 
municipalities with a population of more than 50,000. 

• Waste audits and waste reduction workplans for large retail complexes, 
hospitals, schools, hotels and motels, restaurants, office buildings, large 
construction and demolition projects and manufacturing establishments. 

• Recycling programs for large retail complexes, hospitals, schools, hotels and 
motels, restaurants and office buildings in municipalities of 5,000 or more 
population, and large construction and demolition projects and manufacturing 
establishments regardless of location. ' ■ 

• Packaging audits and packaging reduction workplans for Ontario 
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manufacturers, packagers or importers of packaged food, beverage, paper and 
chemical products. 

• Recycling programs for multi-unit residential buildings with six or more units 

in municipalities of 5,000 or more population. 

Waste Reduction Action Plan (WRAP) expressed the Province's commitment, in 
February 1991 , to implement strong regulatory measures to reduce, at source, the flow 
of valuable resources currently being landfilled. 

Incineration ban. In April 1991, construction of any new municipal solid waste 
incinerators was prohibited in Ontario. This was promulgated as a regulation amend- 
ing EPA Regulation 347 (formerly 309) in September 1992. In terms of the IWA 
landfill search for the GTA, incineration was to be excluded as an "altemative to the 
undertaking". The ban does not apply to existing municipal incinerators and inciner- 
ation of some specific wastes, subject to stringent controls. 

Waste export control and local disposal. In April 1991, the Environment Minister 
expressed the Province's wish to encourage municipalities to dispose of their munici- 
pjil solid waste as close as possible to where it originated. At present, some 
municipal waste is exported, as well as a substantial and increasing amount of IC&I 
waste. Export of IC&I waste is encouraged by low US tipping fees, the easing of US 
waste import regulations, high waste charges in the GTA, and mixed-waste surcharges 
in Metro Toronto, with the additional impetus of the difficult economic simation. 
However, when current amendments to U.S. waste regulations come into force, many 
U.S. landfills may close, which is likely to alter the disposal options of Canadian solid 
waste exporters. 

The National Packaging Protocol (NAPP) is a national agreement, supported by 
Ontario, on meastores to reduce packaging being disposed of in Canada by 50 percent 
by the year 2000, with interim goals of 20 percent by 1992 and 35 percent by 1996. 



3.8 Residential/Municipal Attitudes And Behaviours 

This section documents the residential and mumcipal 3Rs attitudes and behaviours identified 
in the GTA and in the Regions. It does not document existing programs in each of the 
Regions. It is intended to provide an indication of the prevailing attitudes and behaviours and 
can be used as the base on which to project future behaviour and types of social effects. The 
data was derived from: (a) interviews with Regional representatives (Schedule C); (b) 
interviews with IC&I Association representatives (Schedule D); (c) interviews with waste 
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management facility operators (Schedule E); (d) analysis of case studies; and, (e) review of 
public opinion surveys, reports and published literature. 

Overview of Public Attitudes to the Environment: Public Opinion Surveys 

The following data were taken from a series of Province- wide public opinion surveys. 

• People should make sacrifices to protect the envirormient. (Decima Research, Spring 
' . 1992) . . 

» People are almost all concemed about the quality of the envirormient. (Decima 

Research, Fall, 1991; Spring, 1992; FaU, 1992) . . 

• Most people believe the quality of the environment in their area is good and has 
stayed about the same. (Decima Research, Fall, 1991; Fall 1992) 



p 



Most people are thinking about the whole world when they think about environmental 
issues that affect them - depletion of the ozone layer is considered the most important 
issue, and only 3 percent consider waste and garbage disposal to be the world's most 
serious enviroimiental problem. (Decima Research, Summer, 1992) • 

• Most people are somewhat more optimistic about our ability to do something about 
the environment than they were a year ago (Decima Research, Fall 1992), mostly 
because ordinary people are trying harder (Decima Research, Fall, 1991; Fall, 1992); 
for those who are pessimistic, it is because governments are not trying hard enough. 
(Decima Research, Fall, 1991) 

• Most people have made minor changes to their lives because of concerns about the 
environment. (Decima Research, Fall 1991; Spring, 1992; Fall, 1992) 

m Among those who have made changes, the media was the most significant influence 

and most beUeve their actions have a minor impact. (Decima Research, Fall, 1991) 

1 People believe tiiat individuals should have primary responsibility for protecting the 

environment. (Decima Research, Fall, 1992) 

•« There is some agreement that the environment should be protected even at the 

expense of jobs, (Decima Research, Sunomer, 1992) 
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3.8.1 Waste Management 

Overview of Public Attitudes to Waste Management: Public Opinion Surveys and 
Regnal Staff Interviews 

The following public attitudes and Regional initiatives to waste management provide the 
waste management context for the 3Rs analysis. 

• Thirty five percent of people surveyed believed they could reduce up to twenty 
percent of household garbage, "if they changed what they buy, and were careful to 
reuse, recycle and compost." Thirty two percent believe they could reduce the amount 
of waste they generate up to forty percent. Over a quarter (27 percent) believe they 
could achieve over forty percent reduction in waste generated. (Environics, 1990, 
p.l5) 

f About sixty percent of residents surveyed "are aware of some sort of action being 

taken to deal with the waste management problem." (Envirotlics, 1992a, p. 12). 
Though fifty seven percent of residents regard waste disposal as a "very serious 
problem" specific measures to manage waste ranges from a thirty six percent 
awareness of the search for landfill sites, thirty four percent unaware of anything 
being done to mianage waste, and two percent awareness of composting. (Environics, 
1992a) . ' . 

• Fifty three percent of those surveyed attributed their source of awareness to daily 
newspapers and television. Current waste management programs such as Blue Boxes 
only account for a four percent source of awareness of a waste management problem. 
(Environics, 1992a) 

• "Over two-thirds of GTA residents (70 percent) either strongly (34 percent) or 
somewhat (36 percent) agree" that municipalities should be responsible for managing 
the waste they respectively produce. (Environics, 1992a, p. 13) 

• Thirty seven percent would strongly (16 percent) or somewhat agree (21 percent) with 
requiring households to pay a fee for the amount of garbage they put out for pick-up. 
(Environics, 1990, p. 16) 

Durham Region 

» The Region is not aware of any concerns of the lower tier municipalities regarding 

a pay-by-bag system. (Watson, P., 1993b) 
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The Region is not considering a wet/diy waste diversion program. (Watson, P., 1993b) 



Metro Toronto 

• Metro Toronto has suggested that its area municipalities consider direct cost or pay- 

by-bag garbage collection programs, but has no jurisdiction to enforce such a 
program. (Pollock, A., 1993) 



* 



The administration and implementation of a direct cost system might be complex and 
therefore difficult to execute. The costs of starting and sustaining such programs 
might outweigh their possible benefits. (Pollock, A., 1993) 

Metro Toronto completed a 3 stream (organics/recyclables/garbage) wet collection 
pilot project that included alternate week pick up of some streams, maintaining every 
week collection of food waste because of health and odour concerns. The results of 
the project are currently being evaluated. (Pollock, A., 1993) 



York Region 



Unionville residents are clearly satisfied with waste management programs; expressed 
a need for further programs; but, do not want project initiatives to result in additional 
costs to taxpayers. (Town of Markham, 1993) 



Peel Region 

* The Region has implemented a landfill ban on certain materials. (Morgan-Fraser, L. 
& Williams, G., 1993) ' . 

*■ The attempts to unload or place inappropriate waste in landfill is an obstacle to 

increased waste diversion. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) 

• A direct cost or pay-by-bag garbage collection program is being considered, although 
a survey of Peel residents and businesses identified a perception that direct cost 
systems are difficult to implement because waste management is a political issue and 
a service that people traditionally have not paid for properly. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & 
Williams, G., 1993) 
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Halton Region 



The Region has implemented a landfill ban on recyclable material. (Lesnicki, V. & 
Mercer, A., 1993) 

The attempts to dispose of inappropriate waste in landfill is an obstacle to increased 
waste diversion. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

A direct cost or pay-by-bag garbage collection program is being considered, and is 
generally considered to be feasible. There currently exists a user pay service system 
at most of the Region's drop^off centre depots, regardless of the weight of the waste! 
At one depot, a cost is applied only after 150 kg. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

The Region might consider a 3 stream (kitchen/yard organics, recyclables and 
garbage) wet/dry diversion program in two years. Pick up of food waste will remain 
a component of an every week system. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

Oakville has implemented a bag limit for garbage pick-up. Burlington is currently 
(May, 1993) implementing a bag limit. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

The Region is studying lifting mechanisms for collection trucks that would weigh 
bags, as well as a tag system that would limit the number of bags a household could 
put out according to the number of tags issued. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

The Region will be moving to a single tier waste management system where the 
Region would manage collection and disposal of residential waste. Currently, the 
Region is responsible for disposal and the municipalities are responsible for collection. 
There are difficulties in coordinating 3Rs programs with the current split jurisdiction. 
There is, however, a benefit to the current division of responsibilities between the 
Region and municipalities from the customer service point-of-view, i.e., local foremen 
are more accessible to answer concerns than in a larger Regional infrastructure. 
(Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 



3.8.2 Residential Recycling and Collection 

Overview of the 3Rs: Public Opinion Surveys ^ 

• Forty eight percent of people surveyed were aware of the term "3Rs". Recycling was 

cited as the most well-known of the 3Rs, followed by reuse. (Environics, 1990) 
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Eighty five percent agree that legislation should be enacted mandating that packaging 
should be classified as returnable, recyclable or disposable. Fifty one percent of those 
surveyed would support a requirement mandating governments to use recycled 
materials, regardless of whether they cost more. Fifty three percent would advocate 
compulsory participation in waste reduction. (Environics, 1990) 

Only thirteen percent considered reuse the most effective method of the 3Rs. 
Recycling and reduction were almost equally considered the most effective at forty 
one percent and thirty seven percent respectively. The analysis highlighted that most 
of those who were aware of reduction as a 3R activity regarded it as "the best way 
to deal with the garbage problem." (Environics, 1990, p.8) 

More people (52 percent) would prefer a deposit system to reuse glass bottles rather 
than recycle glass bottles through the Blue Box program. "Reusing containers, and 
participating in recycling programs top the list of steps residents report taking to deal 
with the amount of garbage they throw out." (Environics, 1990, p.9) 

Seventy three percent of GTA residents participate in household waste recycling 
through the Blue Box program. Recorded participation is highest outside of Metro 
Toronto (82 percent). This could be attributed to the higher concentration of 
apartments and condominiums in Metro Toronto, many of which were not equipped 
with the Blue Box recycling program. Only thirty two percent of those living in 
apartments participate in the Blue Box recycling program. Extracting apartment 
dwellers from the participation level results in a 93 percent participation level of 
respondOTts who live in houses. For those who live in houses, two percent do not 
participate because it is too time consuming, and two percent do not participate 
because "they believe the program is ineffective." (Environics, 1990, p. 12) 

Participation in the Blue Box program is higher in Halton Region (88 percent) than 
York (87 percent). Peel (85 percent) and Durham (68 percent) Regions. (Environics, 
1990) ' 

Participation in waste reduction activities is high only for recycling - people 
sometimes will buy environmentally friendly products, avoid excessive packaging, 
avoid chemical pesticides, and a large number never compost. (Decima Research, 
Spring, 1992) 

Recycling is considered the most important of the 3Rs for protecting the environment. 
(Decima Research, Fall, 1992) 

More people oppose (52 percent) than support (47 percent) a charge to households of 
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50 cents a bag for collection (Environics, 1992b) 

People believe that environmentally friendly packaging is primarily the responsibility 
of governments (through regulation) and consumers. (Decima Research, Fall, 1992) 

Most people believe that companies are doing a good job to reduce packaging and few 
say companies have primary responsibility for ensuring that packaging is 
environmentally friendly. (Decima Research, Fall, 1992) 

People believe that environmentally friendly products are priced about the same or 
somewhat higher than others and that the quality is about the same. (Decima 
Research, Spring, 1992) 

People say they are willing to pay more for environmentally friendly products and 
disagree that convenience is more important to them. (Decima Research, Fall, 1991) 

People have qualifications about the belief that purchasers of non-green products 
should have to pay a lot more for these products. (Decima Research, Spring, 1992) 



Overall Obstacles to Recycling 

T, * ■ , 

Apartment buildings are a gap in the success of household participation in recycling; 
in general, older buildings are not designed to handle the streaming of waste. (Hay 
Management Consultants, 1990) 



Durham Region 

* The Region is not considering a mixed waste processing facility. (Watson, P., 1993b) 

Metro Toronto 

* Metro Toronto will not implement a mixed waste processing or collection system 
because of capital costs, the failure rates of existing mixed waste facilities, and 
because a mixed waste facility runs contrary to its philosophy of personal involvement 
in waste diversion. (Pollock, A., 1993) ? 

» There are no 3Rs by-laws in effect for the residential sector. (Pollock, A., 1993) 
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Two obstacles encountered by Metro Toronto to increasing waste diversion in the 
residential sector are: 

The cost of programs and cost sharing with area municipalities. The program 
cost for Blue Box recycling is currently significantly greater than that for 
landfiUing; and, 

An existing agreement states that after five years, collection costs are to be 
passed from Metro Toronto to the area municipalities. This creates a burden 
for area municipalities since the recycling fleet has to be replaced. (Pollock, 
A., 1993) 

Over the next five years Metro Toronto must contemplate the costs of continued 3Rs 
waste diversion programs, including incorporating the cost of recycling into the cost 
of the product to be passed on to the consumer. (Pollock, A., 1993) 

The division of responsibihties between the Region and area municipalities has 
worked well for both jurisdictions. If the area municipalities had to assume the costs 
of Blue Box programs, they might re-evaluate the system and move to less frequent 
collection. (Pollock, A., 1993) 

The centralizing of recycled materials collection and markets has given Metro Toronto 
more leverage in the market, since it can offer greater volumes and a steadier supply 
of materials. (Pollock, A., 1993) 

Metro Toronto 3R's Program met the 1992 Provincial recycling target of 25 percent. 
Metro Toronto has found that participation is more difficult in multiple-family 
dweUings, and this therefore requires greater focus and effort. (Pollock, A., 1993) 



York Region « 

« Unionville residents feel that the reduction, handling and management of organic 

material is the greatest challenge to the development of a comprehensive waste 
management strategy. (Town of Markham, 1993) 



Peel Region 

* The inclusion of contaminated material in Blue Boxes is an obstacle to increasing 

waste diversion. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) 
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The Region is considering some form of mixed waste processing and/or collection 
program. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) 

Homogenizatjon of Blue Box programs and direct cost systems for the residential 
sector may occur. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) 

Neighbourhood recycling depots will be established with street-locked collection 
containers in the downtown cores and in multi-residential dwellings. (Morgan-Fraser, 
L. & Williams, G., 1993) 



Halton Region " 

* The Region is considering some form of mixed waste processing and/or collection 
program. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

* The inclusion of contaminated material in Blue Boxes is an obstacle to increasing 
waste diversion. The Blue Boxes are also not big enough and are overflowing. 
(Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 



3.8.3 Residential Leaf and Yard Waste Collection 

Halton Region ' 



•*~ 



Over the next five years, Halton will be considering banning the collection of grass. 
(Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 



3.8.4 Residential Household Composting 

Overview of Composting Behaviour 

i Although over half (52 percent) of those surveyed report that they know what 

backyard composting involves and why it is done, only twenty-two percent report 
composting waste in their backyards. More of those who live outside of Metro 
Toronto, especially Durham and York, claim to participate in backyard composting. 
(Environics, 1990) 

* In the GTA in 1990, forty-two percent of those surveyed did not participate in 

backyard composting because they lived in apartments (29 percent), or because they 
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did not have backyards (13 percent). Of those who make up the rest of the statistics, 
ten percent did not have time, ten percent had no knowledge about composting, eight 
percent did not know how, six percent did not have room and five percent believed 
composting was too messy. (Environics, 1990) ■ 

Of those surveyed who reported not participating, those in Metro Toronto tended to 
live in apartments while those living in York and Peel reported that they had never 
heard of cornposting. (Environics, 1990) 

If increased information and access to containers was provided, fifty -three percent of 
those not currently composting would likely start to participate. (Environics, 1990) 

In comparison to backyard composting, if a municipal curbside program was 
implemented, sixty-one percent said they would participate. Twenty-eight percent of 
GTA residents thought collecting kitchen and garden waste was too awkward and 
messy. Twenty-six percent were simply not interested and five percent report having 
no time to participate. (Environics, 1990) 

To discover the effect of a municipal program on backyard composting, respondents 
were asked if they would continue their backyard composting activities if they had a 
municipal program available to them. Three-quarters (76 percent) would maintain 
their backyard composting activities. Nineteen percent stated that they would halt 
their backyard composting. Those who live outside of Metro Toronto, particularly 
those who live in Halton Region, would continue their backyard composting activities 
regardless of a municipal program. (Environics, 1990) 



Durham Region 



A study (Compost Management Associates Ltd., 1992a) evaluated three different types 
(Barrel, Soil Saver, Ecolyzer) of backyard composting units which were distributed 
to 60 selected homes in the Town of Newcastle from July to early September, 1989. 
Among the study findings were: 

Nearly all of the participants planned to continue using their composters. Each 
participant surveyed reported that they would recommend backyard composting 
to their neighbours. 

The vast majority of respondents were strongly supportive of the concept when 
asked, "What do you think about your composter and composting in general?" 
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Even those who reported that the activity was an occasional nuisance, felt that 
they would continue because it was the responsible thing to do. 

The vast majority of respondents felt that the use of composters made a 
significant difference in the volume of waste generated by the household. 

One-third to one-half of the respondents reported that the presence of the 
composters tended to influence their buying habits to be more reflective of 
conserver vdues. 

T t 

• A significant number of respondents reported that the experience had 
stimulated a greater interest in reading about environmental issues. 

A second study by the same firm (Compost Management Associates Ltd., 1992b) 
reviewed the first year results and summarized the findings from interviews with 64 
households in Pickering. Among the study findings were: 

Sixty-four percent of the households reported no problems with the installed 
composters. The most frequent complaint was that the composter filled too 
quickly, i.e., too small. Other complaints included problems with raccoons, 
bees, squirrels and mice. 

' ' Separating organic waste fi"om other garbage did not appear to be a problem, 
although households are less enthusiastic about storing it before it is fed into 
the composter. 

* Virtually all respondents see the need for some type of kitchen container to 
collect food waste. In fact, 34 percent of the respondents claimed they would 
not be composting food waste if a kitchen container had not been provided. 

There was very little previous experience with backyard composting (only 14 
percent). 

There was a great deal of support (98 percent) for the program among the 
households interviewed. Respondents felt that free composters and kitchen 
containers, with door-to-door delivery was the key to ensuring the success of 
the program. Respondents also noted that the provision of good instructional 
materials on composting was very important. 

The data on whether or not respondents would pay for composting units was 
somewhat contradictory. While many said they would pay $21.00 for a unit - 
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once they had the opportunity to evaluate it - it was by no means clear if 
people would pay the money up front upon delivery. 

Respondents also identified a need for: (1) a Master Composter Program; (2) 
a composting hotline; and, (3) a guide or newsletter for composters. 



Metro Toronto 



The purpose of the Maclaren (1990) study was to provide a follow-up evaluation of 
Metro Toronto's home composting program. By the spring of 1990, Metro Toronto 
had distributed more than 19,000 subsidized home composting units (three types) to 
residents requesting them. Among the study findings were: 

The reasons cited for composting were, in order of importance: reduce waste; 
benefits for the garden; availability of a subsidized unit; being persuaded by 
another person; and, some other reason. 

Tending the composting pile was considered to be the most difficult task, with 
two out of five respondents reporting some difficulty here. There were few 
difficulties identified with any of the other activities. 

' More than one-half of the respondents reported difficulties with flies. Other 

difficulties identified (in order of prominence) included: winter composting; 
insufficient unit capacity; poorly fitting or insecure lids; odours; and, 
scavenging animals. 

Importantly however, all of the problems noted above resulted in only 3 
percent of the respondents discontinuing their composting activities. The study 
concluded that respondents are therefore pleased with the composting program. 

Most households would make use of a municipal curbside collection program 
for compostable waste. 

Most respondents (82 percent) would not have purchased their units if they 
had only been available at retail prices. The availability of subsidized units 
. was particularly important to those composting for the first time. (Maclaren, 
1990) 

A second report (Metropolitan Toronto Works Committee, 1992) discussed the results 
of a survey questionnaire which was mailed to a sample of Metro Toronto residents 
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(900 respondents) who had purchased composters from 1989-91. Among the report's 
findings were: . ' . • 

Nearly all (98 percent) of the composters were being used, and 85 percent 
were being used year-round. Only 2 percent of those surveyed expressed 
dissatisfaction with the units. 

? For most (60 percent) of the respondents, this was their first experience with 

composting. 

* Three-quarters of the respondents reported that they would not have purchased 

a coraposter without a subsidy. 

! Most respondents learned of the program through the media (newspapers, 

radio, T.V.) and friends. 

The most common concerns, in order of importance, were: limited capacity; 
insecure doors/lids; insects, flies or bugs; scavenging animals; and, odours. 

» A majority of respondents would have composted more if a kitchen container 

had been provided. 

' Most respondents (87 percent) indicated that they would continue with 

backyard composting even if curbside collection of food waste was provided. 

It can be generally concluded that the level of satisfaction with the backyard 
composting program is high. 



York Region 



Unionville residents extremely interested in home composting in order to reduce the 
amount of organics going to landfill. (Town of Markham, 1993) 



Peel Region 



The Region's waste management survey of residents and businesses found that the 
image of backyard composting has suffered because of media reports linking 
composting to a rodent problem. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) 
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3,8.5 Other Residential Waste Diversion (HHW. Toxic Taxi. Pilot Wet-Drv. White 

Goods Collection, White Goods Drop-Off, etc) 



Peel Region 



A more effective Household Hazardous Waste program is an initiative. Community 
recycling centres and Household Hazardous Waste depots at these centres will be 
established throughout the Region. This system will include bins for specific wastes 
at local areas such as shopping malls, and will be provided to local businesses. 
(Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) . 



Halton Region 



A more effective Household Hazardous Waste program is an initiative being 
implemented by Halton Region, (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 



3.8.6 Composting Facilities 

* The most frequently registered complaint regarding leaf and yard waste composting 
^ facilities (throughout the GTA) is that of odour. This effect has been reported at three 

of the five leaf and yard waste composting facilities, and at one wet/dry composting 
facility. (Rhodes, J; Corvinelli, C; Dale, D; Cuthill, J. & Taylor, P; 1993) 

• One composting facility noted a noise effect, which has since been mitigated, (Cuthill, 
J. & Taylor, P., 1993) 

" One facility experienced an increase in seagulls circling the facility. This has not 

been mitigated. (Cuthill, J. & Taylor, P., 1993) 



Durham Region 

* The Region is not considering a neighbourhood composting facility, but is setting up 

a fully operational leaf and yard waste composting facility. (Watson, P., 1993b) 



Metro Toronto ' 

• Metro Toronto has some composting systems at multi-residential dwellings using a 
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3 bin system. Because there have been many problems (e.g., odour) with municipal 
composting facihties, neighbourhood composting facihties are unhkely. (Pollock, A., 
1993) - , 

The centralized composting facility at the North Dufferin Transfer Station is not 
operating since the wet collection pilot project has just been completed. There were 
some complaints about odour emanating from this facility. (Pollock, A., 1993) 



Peel Region ' 



Peel Region is examining the feasibility of a joint venture with the Region of Halton 
for a centralized composting facility. The centralized composting facility would be a 
food/yard waste facility, serving a 3 stream wet/dry system. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & 
Williams. G., 1993) 

Brampton is considering a neighbourhood composting facility. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & 
Williams, G., 1993) 

There were a few odour complaints conceming the Region's leaf and yard waste 
composting facility. The effect was mitigated with a more frequent mming of the 
compost material. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) 



Halton Region 



A centralized composting facility is a component of a five year 3Rs plan. The facility 
is plarmed to be a mixed waste processing facility. The site will also include a 
Household Hazardous Waste depot and landfill. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

The Region is not considering neighbourhood composting facilities, although each 
municipality has a leaf and yard waste composting facility. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, 
A., 1993) 

The Region reported significant odour complaints conceming the Region's leaf and 
yard waste composting facility. The effect has been mitigated with the private 
contracting of facility operations; (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

One privately owned composting facility is concemed that business may be suffering 
because of waste being hauled over the border to the U.S. (Scott, J., 1993) 
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One in-vessel facility had an odour problem which has since been mitigated. {Rhodes, 
J., 1993) 



3.8.7 • Reuse Centres and Activities 

The implications of Reuse Centres and Activities are assumed to be the same as those for 
Residential Recycling and Collection, as discussed in Section 3.8.2, 



3.8.8 Public MRF's 

• Fourteen percent of GTA residents surveyed would be concerned about air pollution 

and eleven percent would be worried about the possible effects on human health of 
a local MRF. (Environics, 1990) 

» Fewer than ten percent would be concerned about the noise (8 percent), the traffic of 

garbage trucks (6 percent), the odours (5 percent), the location (4 percent), or 
improper operation (4 percent). Three percent (each) would be troubled by the 
general environmental impacts, and its appearance. (Environics, 1990) 



Durham Region 

• A litter effect at the MRF has been mitigated. (Watson, P., 1993a) 

Metro Toronto 

• There have been no complaints registered regarding the operation of the MRF. 
(Pollock, A., 1993) 

• A litter effect at the MRF has been mitigated. (Sawyer, B., 1993) 

peel Region 

• A Regionally owned but privately operated MRF will be constructed. (Morgan-Fraser, 
L. & Williams, G., 1993) 
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HaUon Region 



There is no Regionally owned MRF, Region representatives noted that siting an 
expanded or other waste management/diversion facility is difficult because of the 
siting process and the need for an appropriate piece of land with an adequate buffer 
zone. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 



3.8.9 Residential Recycling Depots and Transfer Stations 

The implications of Residential Recycling Depots and Transfer Stations are assumed to be 
the same as those for Public MRFs, as discussed in Section 3,8.8. 



3.8.10 Residential Promotion. Education and Policies 

» None of the Regions surveyed has implemented official or draft 3Rs policies, 

principles or guidelines. None of the Regions' area municipalities has mandatory 3Rs 
by-laws. (Schedule C) 

# Three out of four Regions surveyed (Durham, Peel and Metro Toronto) indicated that 
3Rs initiatives are stalled because they have been waiting for some time for direction, 
guidelines and policies from the Province. (Watson, P., 1993b; Morgan-Fraser, L. & 
Williams, G., 1993; Pollock, A., 1993) 

* Three Regions (Durham, Peel, Halton) mentioned that people seem to believe that 
they are participating enough in 3Rs activities and have no more time for increased 
3Rs activities. This is seen as a barrier to increased waste diversion. (Watson, P., 
1993b; Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993; Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 



Durham Region 

* In the early 90' s, the Region conducted a telephone survey to gauge the impact of the 

Region's 3Rs promotion programs. Perceived obstacles to increased waste diversion 
in the Residential sector include the public perception that enough is being 
accomplished through the existing Blue Box prograra(s). Therefore, the Region feels 
the need to continue its promotional and educational programs to inform the public 
of the continued need for waste diversion/management. (Watson, P., 1993b) 
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Metro Toronto 



Metro Toronto had been preparing detailed draft policies as part of their Draft Waste 
Management Plan for the SWEAP program, but the IWA announcement has delayed 
consideration of the Plan. The Plan has not been approved by Council. (Pollock, A., 

1993) 



Peel Region 



The Region believes there is a need for continued education and promotion to 
overcome the obstacles to increasing waste diversion in the residential sector. 
(Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) 

The Region feels there is an entanglement of jurisdictional responsibilities between 
Region and area municipaUties, although disentanglement is likely to occur within five 
years. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) 

The Region's and municipalities' roles will be established once the MOEE regulations 
are in place. Among the many inefficiencies and/or barriers to increased waste 
diversion identified by the Region are: 

. The current division of responsibilities requires more effort to coordinate 3Rs 

programs and initiatives. , 

If waste collection was centralized, the Region could save money. 
Disentanglement would free up staff to work on future programs. 
Streamlined programs would result in employees being more cognizant of their 
specific responsibilities. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) 

The Region conducted a waste management survey of residents and businesses which 
identified a number of obstacles to 3Rs including: people in larger urban centres 
perceive more of a time constraint to participating in 3Rs programs; reaching people 
efficiently with communication, advertising and promotion initiatives is difficult in 
large urban centres, and more difficult with nine or ten different languages 
represented. (Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G., 1993) 



HaUon Region 

* The Region feels there is an entanglement of jurisdictional responsibilities between 
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the Region and its area municipalities. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

The Region feels there is a further need for door-to-door education of residents 
regarding the 3Rs. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

The Region is considering water reduction as a 3Rs initiative. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, 
A., 1993) 



3.9 Industrial, Commercial and Institutional Attitudes and Behaviours 

This section of the report documents the Industrial, Commercial and Instimtional 3Rs attitudes 
and behaviours identified in the GTA and in the Regions. It does not document existing 
programs in each of the Regions. It is intended to provide an indication of the attitudes and 
behaviours and can be used as the base on which to project future behaviour and types of 
social effects. The findings are drawn from: (a) interviews with Regional representatives 
(Schedule C); (b) interviews with IC&I Association representatives (Schedule D); (c) 
interviews with waste management facility operators (Schedule E); (d) analysis of case 
studies; and, (e) review of public opinion surveys, reports and published literature, 



3.9.1 Overview of IC&I Attitudes 

* Some operators within the IC&I sector want an increased consultative role with the 
MOEE to communicate their specific concems, and to have input to policy/guideHnes 
where appropriate. The Metro Toronto Board of Trade, for example, believes that a 
greater certainty regarding what regulations will be handed down from the Province 
would increase program implementation. The Board feels it would be helpful for 
members to be made aware of Provincial proposals or pohcies being considered for 
the future. (Colucci, R., 1993) 

* The Toronto Construction Association noted the following obstacles to implementing 
3Rs initiatives: 

lack of space on construction sites for source separation; 

financially not always worthwhile; 

operationally, not all workers understand or have the time; 

lack of markets; and 

occasional contamination of materials by neighbours. (Lasanti, P., 1993) 

* As examples of initiatives that would support members' participation in waste 
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management initiatives, the Canadian Council of Grocery Distributors cited: 

the need to develop a level playing field. The Grocery sector believes it is 

paying an inequitable portion of societal waste management costs; and, 

the need for market development for recyclable materials. (Lannon, A., 1993) 

Over the next five years, Halton Region hopes to see an IC&I shared model approach 
to dividing waste management/diversion costs and responsibilities between the 
Province and the IC&I waste generators. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

Metro Toronto Region feels that over the next five years in the IC&I sector; 

there should be changes in the export situation and marketing of recycled 

products. 

to be financially feasible for private sector collection, waste materials must 

have a high recycling value. Only a few materials currently do. New markets 

must be identified and encouraged. 

Metro Toronto believes Aat the proposed 3Rs regulations would help with both these 
issues by limiting export and stimulating new markets. (Pollock, A., 1993) 

The patterns and changes in the recycling behaviour of business offices throughout 
Canada were the subject of a Decima survey conducted for Pitney Bowes of Canada 
Limited (1993). The results were based on 706 survey responses from a random 
sample of Pitney Bowes' 135,000 customers (note: no breakdown provided between 
small and large businesses). The poll results clearly demonstrated that the level of 
commitment to the importance of recycling programs was growing. Among the key 
findings of this survey were: 

72 percent of offices in Ontario had recycling programs, representing a 13 
percent increase over the previous year. 

83 percent of offices in Ontario still felt that their company could do more to 
be environmentally responsible. 

Specific activities which had shown increased levels of involvement over the 
previous year included: two-sided photocopying; bulk buying; recycling soft 
drink cans; recycling newspapers; and, recycling toner cartridges for copiers, 
- fax machines and laser printers. 

' 79 percent of offices in Ontario supported government legislation requiring 
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offices to establish recycling programs. 

29 percent of offices with recycling programs have formal purchasing plans 
which favour environmentally friendly products. (Pitney Bowes, 1993) 

All aspects of waste management represent significant costs to the IC&I sector. 
Sector representatives are generally concerned with the costs of 3Rs initiatives and 
regulations. (Schedule D) 

IC&I Associations feel that the size of a business is a factor in responding to or 
developing 3Rs initiatives. Economies of scale are important, with larger IC&I 
generators likely able to implement programs with relatively greater ease than smaller 
IC&I generators. For example; 

• the Ontario Restaurant Association maintains that aggressive 3Rs initiatives are 

more costly for smaller, non-chain restaurants that do not have the financial 
backing that chain restaurants might have (e.g., McDonalds - Wrigley, C, 
1993); and. 

Members of the Canadian Council of Grocery Distributors, that are part of 
chains, have more financied and administrative resources than those businesses 
that are franchises or independent. (Lannon, A., 1993) 

The Ontario Restaurant Association believes that waste audits to identify the types of 
waste generated by different associations would lead to more effective waste 
management strategies in large urban centres like the GTA. (Wrigley, C, 1993) 

In the next two years, the Board of Trade of Metropolitan Toronto and member 
businesses will consider the implementation of further 3Rs initiatives. They recognize 
that they might be legislated to implement specific 3Rs programs. (Colucci, R., 1993) 

Over the next two years the Canadian Council of Grocery Distributors will be working 
on an industry packaging stewardship model. (Lannon, A., 1993) 



3.9.2 IC&I Collection 

* Three Regional governments (Peel, Halton and Metro Toronto) cited the continued 

cross-border hauling of IC&I waste - because of low U.S. tipping fees - as a barrier 
to increased waste diversion. There is no incentive for Ontario manufacturers to 
participate in recycling strategies if they can haul waste over the border at a 
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significantly lower cost (Morgan-Fraser, L. & Williams, G; Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, 
A; Pollock, A., 1993). 

IC&I Associations also generally cite tipping fees as a regulation/policy that has 
created a competitive disadvantage for GTA companies. This also causes a reduction 
in business for landfill owners in Ontario. The IC&I sector believes that it is unfairly 
subsidizing waste disposal costs for the residential sector. (Schedule D) 

IC&I Associations generally perceive a lack of support by government and a lack of 
market infrastructures as obstacles to increasing waste diversion programs in the IC&I 
sector. (Schedule D) ' 

The Ontario Restaurant Association feels that the main obstacles to the 
implementation of 3Rs programs are cost and the lack of municipal infrastructures to 
support the programs. (Wrigley, C, 1993) 

The Metropolitan Toronto Board of Trade feels that if three-stream waste management 
plans are cost efficient and environmentally effective methods to deal with waste, then 
this type of system could be welcomed by business (unlike the Blue Box program 
which they believe may be somewhat environmentally effective but not at all cost 
efficient). (Colucci, R., 1993) 

The Metropolitan Toronto Board of Trade feels that the lack of standardization of 
waste mainagement/collection programs between municipalities creates some 
competitive disadvantages among member businesses. For example, for restaurants 
in municipalities where businesses have to pay higher waste collection costs, less 
money can be redirected into the business and accumulate as profit. (Colucci, R., 
1993) 

The Metropolitan Toronto Board of Trade notes that the costs to business for waste 
management/diversion have been indirectly increased by the Waste Management Act, 
Provincial restrictions regarding landfill siting, and the prohibiting of incineration and 
transporting waste to willing host communities. (Colucci, R., 1993) 

More than three-quarters of the respondents to the Canadian Federation of 
Independent Businesses' (CFIB) survey believed that they needed improved collection 
of recyclable materials and better availability of recycling depots. This problem, i.e., 
lack of infrastructure, was by far the single most important concern identified by small 
business. As well, the Federation noted that while households are assisted with 
collection by local govemment, the municipalities often refuse to collect waste from 
business establishments. (Canadian Federation of Independent Businesses, 1991) 
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The Canadian Federation of Independent Business also feels that collection 
infrastructure is important as many small businesses are and could be served by 
municipal waste haulage, recyclable collection and toxic taxis. (Mallet, T., 1993) 

The Region of Peel reported no specific Regional or municipal 3Rs by-laws, except 
IC&I bans on landfill and charges for those who do not comply. (Morgan-Fraser, L. 
& Williams, G., 1993) 

Halton Region noted that small businesses claim they cannot afford to participate in 
IC&I waste management/diversion initiatives but they produce too much waste to 
participate in residential Blue Box programs, which results in inefficient waste 
diversion and streaming. (Lesnicki, V. & Mercer, A., 1993) 

The Canadian Council of Grocery Distributors is concerned that a possible landfill ban 
on food would eliminate a reliable disposal option for members, for food that cannot 
be donated or sold. (Lannon, A., 1993) 



3.9.3 IC&I Processing 

» The Greater Toronto Home Builders Association's (GTHBA) "Build Green Program" 

has the objective of promoting and increasing consumer, builder, retailer, and 
manufacturer awareness of the potential for purchasing and using building materials 
which have recycled content. The GTBHA has found that: 

There is significant public interest in the purchasing of good used building 
materials and products. 

Bulk recycling bins at construction sites act as magnets for residential waste. 
Source separation of waste is most difficult when a number of sub-contractors 
are involved. 
! Waste haulers are concerned with unclear or inconsistently enforced landfill 

regulations/bans, scale of operations, location of source separation, and 
availability of markets. (Greater Toronto Home Builders' Association, 1991b) 

* The Ontario Restaurant Association feels that there could be some legal liability 

problems in executing 3Rs programs for restaurants, in that there are health 
concerns/risks in storing food waste and a lack of storage space for this waste in most 
restaurants. The Canadian Council of Grocery Distributors also feels that health & 
hygiene, safety, and space issues are obstacles standing in the way of members' 
implementation of 3Rs programs' (Wrigley, C, 1993) 
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One IC&I compost facility operation caused significant odour effect for local 
residents. The facility was shut down until the effects were corrected. (Scott, J., 
1993) - , 



3.9.4 IC&I Reuse 

• One major restaurant has changed its operations to include a 3Rs program by 
separating and selling its food waste to a farmer for animal feed. (Wrigley, C, 1993) 

* Liability for companies dealing with refiUable containers might become an issue in 
the future depending on what fluid is in a container at any one time. (Dvorkin, L., 

1993) 



3.9.5 IC&I Reduction 

* . In 199 1 , the Canadian Federation Of Independent Businesses released a report (CFIB, 
1991) entitled. The Green Grassroots: Small Business And The Environment. In this 
report the Federation documented the results of a survey on the increasing 
environmental awareness and related activities of its membership. The report noted, 
for instance, that because only 6 percent of the small business sector is involved in 
manufacmring activities, the most significant small business environmental impacts 
would come from the generation of landfill waste and packaging. Therefore, the 
major contribution that small businesses could make towards ensuring environmental 
sustainability would be to reduce the need for products and packaging and increase 
the emphasis on recycling. Among the other important survey findings were the 
following: 

The majority of the Federation membership expressed concern about the state 
of the natural environment. The areas of concern included everything from air 
and water quality, to the treatment of garbage and toxic waste, to the erosion 
of wildlife habitats and farmland. 

Approximately 70 percent of the membership was engaged to some degree in 
product reuse or recycling. Significantly, 86 percent of the businesses diat do 
recycle receive no assistance from the government in the form of either 
financing, incentives or collection services. 

The intensity of 3R practices varies somewhat by industry and province, and 
differences appear to be most dependent on the availability of local 3Rs 
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infrastructure (e.g., infrastructure more developed in Ontario, Quebec and 
B.C.). ' 

More than one-third of the respondents reported that 3R practices have meant 
a minimum 20 percent reduction in the waste they throw out, and one out of 
seven reported reductions in excess of 50 percent. 

Approximately 87 percent of small firms strongly favour measures which 
would limit the production and use of non-recyclable or non-reusable 
containers. 

The Federation is concerned about the tendency of governments to regulate all 
businesses (large and small) as one group and households as another. 
Business regulations which are geared to large firms rely on a complex array 
of restrictions, permits and penalties. Small firms, on the other hand, often 
have market impacts which are not much greater than households. For 
example, small firms of less than 5 employees - which account for 75 percent 
of all businesses in Canada - are estimated to generate an average volume of 
waste equivalent to 2 households. But, the Federation states that these 
businesses are required to adhere to rules designed for much larger firms. 

Recycling and reuse initiatives are limited by the lack of collection 
infrastructure for reusable and recyclable materials. The kinds of options 
available to households and to large firms are often not available or not cost- 
effective because of the tremendous economies of scale in waste collection. 

The relative costs to small business in meeting government regulations (in 
both time and money) can be up to 15 times greater for small firms than for 
larger ones. (Mallet, T., 1993) 

Rather than use "big-stick regulatory approaches" to enforce changes, 
governments should focus on facilitating change and removing the obstacles 
to improved enviroimiental behaviour for business and for the public. (Mallet, 
T., 1993) 

It is "wrong" to assume that an economy could adjust to a flood of 
environmental legislation without an effort to develop a "sustainable economy" 
as well as a sustainable environment. (Mallet, T., 1993) , 

The inability of government to make timely and consistent rulings is seen as 
the major problem small firms have regarding regulation. 
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IC&I Association members generally support waste reduction as a goal for the 
associations and individual member businesses. Among members of the Ontario 
Restaurant Association, for example, there is strong support for waste reduction as a 
business goal, if only to avoid having to pay high tipping fees. (Wrigley, C, 1993) 
And, the Packaging Association representative noted that ninety percent of member 
businesses are supportive of waste reduction as a goal for individual businesses. 
(Dvorkin, L., 1993) 

The Packaging Association of Canada has developed a National Packaging Protocol 
(NAPP) concept and a Task Force with the goal of harmonizing regulations and 
guidelines. The Association participates in OMMRI and Provincial initiatives, and 
follows international issues such as the possible harmonization of packaging practices 
in North America. For example, the Association is lobbying California to change its 
65 percent required recycled content in glass bottles. (Dvorkin, L., 1993) 

Some businesses have installed retrofits for machinery as a waste reduction initiative. 
(Colucci, R., 1993) 

The Packaging Association of Canada believes that some 3Rs regulations/guidelines 
and principles have adversely affected member businesses. They are; 

Deposit systems discourage Blue Box use; there is a need for profitable Blue 

Box items; 

Purchasing policies by government that support recycled content are lacking; 

and, 

The general Association belief is that government does not understand the 

economies of scale necessary to develop recycling industries. (Dvorkin, L., 

1993) 



3.9.6 IC&I Programs 

• The Provincial Management Board Secretariat's (MBS) "Green Workplace" Program 

is primarily intended to integrate the 3Rs of waste management, energy and water 
conservation, environmentally- sensitive purchasing and building specifications, and 
air quality and hazardous materials management into govenmient's day-to-day 
operations. The programs include procurement, recycling, composting, green product 
labeUing, and some other pilot projects. The Program had achieved a 50 percent 
reduction in waste by 1992. 

As a major force in the market, MBS must be sensitive to the fact that in a 
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difficult economic climate, reduction is perceived as a threat to jobs in 
packaging and related industries. To minimize this perceived impact, 
recycling and reuse are being promoted in combination with reduction. 
(Crawford, C, 1993, 1994) 

Loblaws Grocers Limited has found that: 

While the percent diversion varies from store to store; overall Loblaws 

recycles 80 percent - 85 percent of its waste. 

Costs vary from store to store, but overall there has been a positive return on 

investment. 

* Six factors have made the waste management program successful: (1) Proper 
attitude and dedication by employees, (2) Dedication by senior management 
to being a good corporate citizen, (3) Proper education and training of staff, 
(4) Genuine ethical concern for the environment, (5) Economic savings, and 
(6) Positive relationship between labour and management. 

Such a program is very applicable to other grocery chains. However, all 
stores will need to develop programs to their unique circumstances. Smaller 
and older stores will have a more difficult time due to a lack of space for 
materials and equipment. 

Loblaws still has significant concerns over possible re-fiUable bottle 
■ legislation. (Mulhall, K., 1993, 1994) 

Sunnybrook Hospital has contracted its environmental services program to a waste 
management company since 1991. Recycling planning is done in co-ordination with 
eleven other regional hospitals in Ontario. So far: 

The hospital is currently achieving 33-36 percent diversion, with a 50 percent 
target for the end of 1993. 

* The program has received overwhelming staff support. 

A key concern is the lack of storage space for recyclables. 

95 percent of the bio-medical waste is treated in a sterilizer (that eliminates 

any hazards) and is subsequently landfilled. Sharps, chemotherapy wastes, and 

pathological wastes are sent to the incinerator. 

The program should be applicable to other hospitals with the combination of 

enthusiasm and a good management strategy. (Martin, M., 1993) 

The Packaging Association noted that cost-competitiveness was rated as the most 
important influencing factor for member businesses' involvement in 3Rs initiatives, 
although it was also noted that, currently, 3Rs initiatives are not easily implementable. 
To support members' increased participation in 3Rs programs, the Packaging 
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Association would like to see the following: 

Government procurement of recycled products; 
Tax incentives for recycling research and development; 
Cooperative enterprises between business and government; and, 
Harmonization of regulations. (Dvorkin, L., 1993) 



3.9.7 . IC&I Promotion & Education . . , 

* IC&I Associations have developed or provided educational/promotional materials to 
their members on 3Rs. For example, The Metropolitan Toronto Board of Trade 
produced a Waste Management Code of Practice which members were encouraged to 
adopt, and the Board continues to publish a monthly magazine in which there have 
been articles relating to successful 3Rs programs implemented by member businesses. 
(Colucci, R., 1993) 

• . The Metro Board of Trade representative noted the lack of education and of a 

necessary infrastructure as significant obstacles to adopting 3Rs programs. (Colucci, 
R., 1993) 

* The Canadian Federation of Independent Business' role in waste management for its 
members includes: conducting an environmental survey and distributing the results to 
businesses; publishing an environmental checklist for small businesses in cooperation 
with Pollution Probe; and, participating in the Canadian Standards Association's 
development of Environmental Management Standards that recognize small business 
needs. The Federation cited the following as important factors for the IC&I sector in 
establishing a waste management strategy for large urban areas: fairness of costs, 
consistent regulations and "pay-per-use." (Mallet, T., 1993) 

« The Toronto Construction Association has provided to member businesses: education 

(seminars, information sharing); representation to MOEE (conmients on policy and 
papers); and, involvement in developing a code of ethics. (Lasanti, P., 1993) 

• The Toronto Board of Education has the following priorities over the next two years: 
full participation and cooperation of staff and students in the 3Rs initiatives outlined 
in the Recycling Handbook, and increased awareness of what is being thrown out 
(through audits). The Board feels that implementation of a MOEE reporting 
mechanism that would require every school to document its 3Rs activities, and 
continued funding for waste diversion programs, would help to support participation 
in 3Rs activities. (Foster, M., 1993) 
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3.9.8 Focus Group Research 

The following summary is based on the Informa Inc. (1994) report on the IC&I Focus Group 
Research (prepared for Hardy Stevenson and Associates). 

The following themes were evident: 

« , Economic imperatives drive the private sector. Recycling can only be an effective 
form of waste reduction when markets have been put in place. Currently, there are 
limited rewards/incentives in place to expand 3Rs programs. 

* Funding arid training are needed to create effective 3Rs programs management 
support. 

* Education and training are essential because the 3Rs programs in some organizations 
are being designed and operated by people with incomplete knowledge. 

* Organizations cannot operate 3Rs programs in isolation from tiieir suppliers and 
consumers, e.g., the greater the cost of the 3Rs program, the greater the product or 
service. 

* Public attitudes are impeding the expansion of 3Rs programs, i.e., are so preoccupied 
with the Blue Box that other, possibly more effective solutions, are not getting die 
attention tiiey deserve. 

* The prospect of increased illegal dumping of materials is a concern related to 
expanded 3Rs programs. Many businesses find that others are dumping in their 
recycling bins, increasing costs and contaminating the recyclable stream. 

As well, the IC&I Focus Groups identified the following concerns with respect to the 6 
different IC&I 3Rs systems: 

System 1 - Existing IC&I System 
Some waste management coordinators are questioning the benefits of recycling. Recyclables 
represent a low proportion of the waste stream and the market infrastructure is undeveloped. 
However, some programs are diverting as much as 50% of the waste stream. 

System 2 - Existing/Committed 
This system was criticized for being too heavily weighted to recycling and not enough to 
reduction and reuse. There was general agreement that System 2 was workable, There was 
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less support for mandatory source separation. 

System 3 - Extended 3Rs Regulations 
There were some strong opinions expressed on the escalating importance of recycling as a 
means of minimizing waste. It only makes sense, it was argued, if there are ready markets 
for the materials. Extra training and inducements might be required to get staff to comply. 

System 4 - Expanded 3Rs Regulations . 
The focus on recycling in this scenario also evoked criticism. Because it was believed to 
cover 90% of the IC&I sector, it was seen as a bigger problem. It was felt that this system 
would require an expanded enforcement arm because organizations would be compelled to 
comply. . ■ 

System 5 - Expanded 3Rs Regulations with Organics 
Large generators of organics were enthusiastic about this system. However, they felt the 
definition needed broadening to include dry compostables. As well, the feasibility of the 
program was questioned, given current pubhc opposition to large composting facilities. 
Others seriously questioned the composting emphasis, arguing that there would be no markets 
for this material and that it might cause greater environmental damage. 

System 6 - No Unprocessed Waste to Landfill 
A costly double sorting system was envisaged - source separation plus sorting by haulers. 
It was felt that the costs of this system might drive businesses out of the Province. A zero 
garbage option was seen as totally unworkable and possibly even unnecessary. 
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4.0 ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION OF THE 3Rs SYSTEMS 



4.1 Introduction 

This chapter presents the social environment assessment and evaluation of the six alternative 
residential 3Rs systems for each region (except for Haiton) and the six alternative IC&I 3Rs 
systems for the GTA based on: the various system components (Schedule A); the description 
of the existing social environments in each region (Section 3.0); and, other data sources 
(Section 2.0). 

The residential 3Rs systems are evaluated for each region and the IC&I 3Rs system for the 
GTA to identify a ranking of the systems from a social environment perspective. 



4.2 Overview 

The analysis of the potential social environment impacts and the potential social acceptability 
of the six residential and IC&I systems was based on the application of the analytical 
methods and data described in Section 2.1 and in Figures 2.2 and 2.3. 

The social environment assessment of the 3Rs systems was based on: 

the types of potential effects attributable to the various facilities, collection and 

processing components of the systems; 

the demographic, housing, employment and attitudinal and behavioural data on 

residents, municipalities and the IC&I sector; and, 

potential mitigation and enhancement measures. 

The evaluation of the 3Rs systems was completed based on the ranking of the social 
envirormient criteria and the net effects of each system (after the application of mitigation and 
enhancement measures). The following sections outline the three key tasks involved with the 
assessment and evaluation of the 3Rs systems. 



4.2.1 Criteria Ranking 

The Social Environment Criteria Group contains three criteria. To assist in identifying a 
ranking of the 3Rs systems for this criteria group, the first task involved determining the 
importance of each individual criterion and ranking it relative to the other criteria. In order 
to rank the criteria, consideration was given to the magnitude, duration and significance of 
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the types of potential effects likely to occur, the certainty of the effects and the relative 
difference among alternative systems being examined for the four Regions. 

The ranking process for the social discipline concluded that, without extensive public input, 
no one criterion could be determined to be more important than the others. For example, 
although there was greater cenainty about the types of potential net local community impacts 
than other criteria, there was less certainty about the magnitude of those impacts. 
Consequently, all three criteria (i.e.. Potential Local Community Impacts, Potential Broad 
Social Impacts and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits) were ranked the same. 

The Social Acceptability criterion is one of four criteria in the Service Criteria Group (the 
others being: Reliability, Flexibility, and Performance). It is ranked by the 3Rs Analysis 
study team as second in importance behind Reliability and Performance. It provides an 
indication of the level of public acceptance of a system; for instance, whether residents are 
likely to participate in source separation and other programs that are fundamental to ensuring 
diversion performance, or whether or not the public is likely to accept tax increases to pay 
for the system. 

4.2.2 System Net Effects Analysis 

The second task was the "system net effects" analysis of the six residential SRs systerns for 
the Regions of Durham, Metro Toronto, York and Peel. Six alternative SRs systems were 
also developed for the institutional, conimercial and industrial (IC&I) sectors for the GTA 
as a whole. The GTA was the geographic focus for IC&I systems because there is no 
effective waste management boundary for IC&I waste and recyclables among the Regions. 

Each system is comprised of components (see Schedule A) which describe the collection and 
processing of waste materials and other supporting activities (e.g., education and promotion). 
Household SRs components considered within a system can include, for example, any 
combination of taking your own waste to a recycling centre, using a Blue Box and/or home 
composting. Each system, other than the Existing and Existing/Committed Systems, is named 
after the dominant component in the system; for example, the system with the dominant 
characteristic of expanded Blue Box use was referred to as System 4 (Expanded Blue Box). 

Because the components of the systems were similar foi" the four Regions, the analysis of net 
effects of the resident systems was completed at a generic level. At this level, the types of 
effects that might be expected for people, businesses and institutions in any part of the GTA 
are identified, i.e., effects could occur for any of the regions. 

Potential effects, measures available to mitigate effects and resultant net effects (those effects 
remaining after mitigation measures were applied) were identified for each component 
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category (e.g., net effects of residential composting) within a residential System (e.g.. System 
5 Wet/Dry). . ^ 

This generic analysis was completed for each indicator of the three criteria within the Social 
Environment Criteria Group and the generic net effects for each indicator were presented in 
Generic Net Effects Tables (Schedule F). For example, for System 5 (Wet/Dry) for the 
criterion Potential Local Community Impacts, the analysis was completed for each of the 
indicators: potential effects on residents; potential effects on special/sensitive groups; potential 
effects on communities; and, potential effects on community features and businesses. The 
core of the analysis of Potential Local Community Impacts of this system would address: the 
effects of wet/dry collection and processing on residents, special/sensitive groups, 
communities and community features and businesses; the type of mitigation measures which 
could be applied to reduce the severity of the effect; and, the net effects of the Wet/Dry 
System after the mitigation measures have been applied. 

A system net effects analysis was then completed for each individual system for each Region. 
The generic system net effects were reviewed with respect to the specific regional 3Rs system 
descriptions to complete a net effects analysis for each individual system for each Region. 
For example: what effect would System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) have in Durham Region? 
The net effects for each component category (e.g., residential composting) within a particular 
system (e.g., within the Expanded Blue Box System) were then combined for each criterion 
indicator into system net effects by indicator (see second column. Table 4.1). For example, 
when looking at the potential net effects of the 3Rs system components for the indicator, 
"potential effects on residents", what will be the effects of System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) 
components on residents? 

The system net effects for each indicator of each Social Environment Group Criterion were 
then combined into system net effects by criterion (see third column. Table 4.1). In this step, 
for instance, Local Community Impacts were judged to be apparent for a system (e.g., 
Expanded Blue Box) because this system had potential impacts on local residents and 
special/sensitive groups. The net social effect related to each social environment criterion 
was then listed for each system in the System Net Effects Tables (see Table 4.1). 

Once the net effects assessment was completed for each 3Rs system within a region, the six 
systems were then evaluated. This involved looidng across the systems and observing which 
system tended to have the greatest potential for social effects identified for each criterion. 
The net advantages/disadvantages of each system, relative to other systems were then 
developed by criterion. For example. System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) might have a lower 
social effect in terms of Potential Local Community Impacts than System 5 Wet/Dry. Net 
effects common to all systems were not carried forward as advantages or disadvantages 
because they were not useful in comparing systems. For example, if "conmiunity stigma 
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TABLE 4.1 
SYSTEM NET EFFECTS : SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 



SAMPLE 



REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY 
System : 



Criteria/Indicator 


System Net Effects 
by Indicator 


System Net Effects 
by Criterion 


Advantages/Disadvantages 
by Criterion 


Cdt^rloB 1 1 PoUtfliiai Uj&iI C^nuuuhity Impacts 






' 


PotentiaS effects on residents 




, 


*'■ ■ 




Poiential effects on special/sensitive 
groups 


■ ■ 


Poiential effects on communities 


- ■_ i ■ , „ 


Potential effects on community features 
and businesses 


• ' 
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associated with a 3Rs MRF" was common to all systems it was not brought forward. By 
comparing the relative advantages and disadvantages among the six systems, the systems were 
ranked for each of the three social environment criteria. 

The system ranlcings for each criterion were then considered. For this step. System 1 
(Existing) potentially might have had the highest Local Community Impacts and lowest Broad 
Social Impacts compared to System 4 (Expanded Blue Box). The relative differences and 
trade-offs among the systems were examined based on the differences among the potMitial 
net effects. This involved comparing each system and assessing whether a system that had 
high social effects related to Local Community Impacts and Broad Social Impacts was better 
or worse than another system that had a high Local Community Impact and medium Broad 
Social Impact. The result was the development of the overall system rankings for each 
Region within the Social Environment Criteria Group. 

A similar net effects assessment and evaluation of alternative 3Rs systems was completed for 
the IC&I sector. However, generic systems and net effects were not developed on a Regional 
basis. Rather, the IC&I systems were developed for the GTA as a whole. Consequently, the 
system net effects tables by component completed for the IC&I sector are for the entire GTA 
and were not completed on a generic basis. 



4.2.3 Mitigation and Enhancement 

The third task involved the application of mitigation and enhancement measures. 

Potential positive and negative effects of the 3Rs systems were identified. However, the 
possibility exists to avoid, minimize and mitigate the potential social effects to reduce their 
severity. It is also possible to enhance and increase potential positive effects. Therefore, 
mitigation, management and enhancement measures were included as part of the social 
enviroimient assessment, and were applied at a generic level of analysis in the Generic Net 
Effects Tables in Schedule F. 

The formulation of site specific mitigation measures (i.e., mitigation measures which could 
be applied in a specific neighbourhood) was not undertaken because sites for 3Rs facilities 
have not been identified. However, it is possible to identify: 

* the types of potential effects of all the systems components; 

* possible mitigation and enhancement measures; and, 
« the potential net effects. 
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There are potential effects associated with some of the system components that are unlikely 
to be fully mitigated (e.g., disruption effects on residents and businesses near some facilities 
resulting from the transportation and processing of recyclable materials). In other cases, 
where there is uncertainty about the magnitude and significance of the potential effect, 
mitigation or enhancement measures are outlined in general terms. For example, attempts 
will be made to reduce effects due to truck traffic associated with all types of facilities. 
Where these cases occur, the net effect is noted and carried forward to the regional net effects 
analysis. In cases where mitigation and/or enhancement measures are expected to be 
successful in eliminating or minimizing the effect, the potential net effect is not carried 
forward to the regional net effects analysis. 



4.2.3.1. Types of Mitigation and Enhancement Measures 

Mitigation and enhancement measures were applied to the potential generic net effects for 
each system component. These measures are discussed below for the three social 
environment criteria: Potential Local Conmiunity Impacts; Potential for Broad Social Impact; 
and. Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits. The system components are listed in Schedule 

A. . . ■ . ■ ., 

Potential Local Community Impacts 

Potential Local Community Impacts are described by four types of effect: 1) potential effects 
on residents; 2) potential effects on special/sensitive groups; 3) potential effects on 
communities; and, 4) potential effects on community features and businesses. Most of these 
will result from facility siting and operation. While the possible mitigation measures vary 
in response to the different characteristics of the faciUty, the typical mitigation measures fall 
into two categories: mitigation measures to address displacement effects and measures to 
address disruption effects. 

Displacement effects have to do with the possibility of residents, businesses and community 
features possibly having to move because of the location of new facilities. The mitigation 
measures for new facilities typically include proper facility siting in areas of compatible land 
use and ensuring a fair site selection process. 

The second category is mitigation applied to disruption effects. These measures address 
disruption from nuisance types of effects (litter, noise, visual, traffic, etc.) and from 
potentially more significant effects such as odour and potential health hazards associated with 
new and existing facilities. 3Rs system components that might include these effects are: 
depots, community recycling centres, reuse centres, transfer stations, MRFs, leaf and yard 
waste composting facilities, wet/dty facilities and mixed waste processing and composting 
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facilities. The level of effect could vary according to the size and characteristics of the 
facility. Typical mitigation measures could include proper siting and management, state-of- 
the-art odour control features, consultation with local residents and businesses to address their 
concerns, and community and health monitoring of the facility operations. However, all 
potential disruption effects are unlikely to be fully mitigated. 

Potential for Broad Social Impact 

The Broad Social Impact criterion is concerned with four types of social effect: 

-! potential for lifestyle change; 

potential effect on employment opportunities; 

potential effect on economic development opportunities; and, 

potential effect on institutions, cominercial enterprises and industry. 

In contrast to the Local Conmiunity Impact criterion, this criterion addresses potential effects 
on people on a Region-wide basis. 

For the ptirposes of mitigation and enhancement, the effects on employment and economic 
development opportunities are treated the same. Any increase in employment or improvement 
in economic development opportunities is considered a benefit and mitigation is not required. 

For the other two indicators, nuisance effects are typically experienced at the household or 
individual business level from waste diversion activities. They can include nuisances 
associated with composters, wet/dry carts, and composting and recycling programs in multi- 
family buildings. They also can create the potential for region-wide lifestyle change at the 
household level, for example, the type of lifestyle change that occurred with the introduction 
of the original Blue Box). Mitigation measures include strong promotion and education 
programs to ensure proper management and handling of the material at the household. The 
programs are assumed to be targeted to all language groups. Other mitigation measures 
identified include allowing apartment owners/managers to select the system which is suitable 
to the building and its management. 

Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits 

The potential effects identified for this criterion address the fairness of the allocation of the 
effects attributable to the system components. Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits is 
concerned with three types of effect: 1) Distribution of socioeconomic effects on industry and 
population groups; 2) Distribution of lifestyle effects; and, 3) Potential future generation 
effects. Essentially, it addresses the question: iare there any groups or individuals who are 
generally going to experience more social impacts than other groups or individuals after 
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mitigation and enhancement measures are applied? The mitigation measures identified for 
the other two criteria are also applicable to this criterion. For example, a negative 
distribution effect due to facilities could be mitigated by proper siting of facilities and 
community impact management. While the mitigation measure will reduce the effects, a net 
negative effect for some groups could remain. 

Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits also included the indicator, "potential effects of the 
system on future generations." Promotion and education were seen to be importait 
enhancement measures because promoting the involvement of the current generation in 
maintaining and conserving environmental quality should support the needs of future 
generations. 



Social Acceptability 

The three social acceptability indicators are: 



participation in 3Rs; 

attitudes and perceptions towards 3Rs; and, 

willingness to pay. 



Thus, if people will participate in a particular 3Rs activity; if they are likely to be positively 
inclined toward the 3Rs component and if they are likely to be wilUng to pay for the 
implementation of the 3Rs activity, then the activity is seen to be socially acceptable. 

Enhancement and mitigation measures that may be applied to improve acceptabihty include ^ 
public consultation, 3Rs promotion and education and measures to address inconveniences 
to residents and businesses. These measures could enhance participation and positive 
attitudes by presenting the benefits of being involved in waste diversion activities and 
providing residents with instructions on how to participate effectively. For example, proper 
instructions will ensure that residents will properly understand how to manage their 
composters. 



43 Assessment and Evaluation 

Ranking of Systems by Criterion 

The System rankings by criterion were based on the "system net effects by criteria" and 
"advantages/disadvantages by criteria" contained in the individual System Summary Net 
Effects Tables (Schedule B). 
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Net effects common to all systems were not carried forward to the evaluation of the system 
options because they do not assist in distinguishing between systems. Although the systems 
are named for the dominant element of the system (e.g.. Expanded Blue Box), the evaluation 
was based on the entire system and all of its components (see Schedule A). The system 
rankings for the three Social Environment Criteria are discussed below and summarized in 
the appropriate Tables (by Region). The overall system rankings can be found in the top row 
of the Tables, 

For the purpose of the Social Environment evaluation. Systems 6A and 6B were considered 
to be essentially the same and are referred to as System 6. 



4.3.1 Durham Region 

4.3.1.1 Social Impact Criteria 

The overall ranking for residential 3Rs systenas and the ranking for each criterion are 
presented in Table 4.2 for the social environment. The table also outlines some of the key 
potential net effects identified for each criterion. The text below presents the comparative 
evaluation among the systems. 

Potential Local Community Impacts 

Potential Local Community Impacts can be anticipated in Durham Region as a result of siting 
new 3Rs facilities and from the expansion and increased use of existing facilities. However, 
the potential effects of expanded use of existing facilities were taken to be the same for 
System 1 (Existing), System 2 (Existing/Committed), System 3 (Direct Cost) and System 4 
(Expanded Blue Box), and did not lead to one system being ranked over another for this 
potential effect. 

Systems 1 (Existing), 2 (Existing/Committed) and 4 (Expanded Blue Box) were all ranked 
highest because they require the same existing facilities and a new MRF. Systems 5 
(Wet/Dry) and 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) require other additional facilities with potentially 
more significant local community impacts. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked second highest. While it has the same facilities as 
Systems 1, 2 and 4, and has the same types of effects as these systems, there is the potential 
for additional disruption effects from illegal dumping and burning to occur, as residents may 
react negatively to paying for garbage disposal. Although the significance of the effect is 
uncertain, the magnitude of illegal dumping may create local community effects in Durham 
Region greater than Systems 1,2 and 4. 
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System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked second lowest because it has potential displacement and 
disruption effects associated with the new wet/dry composting facility. While the existing 
leaf and yard waste composting site would be closed, the effects from the new facility have 
the potential to be more significant for local communities. 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked the lowest because it has the greatest 
potential for displacement and disruption effects. In addition to the facilities in place for 
Systems 1-4, this System will also include a mixed waste processing and composting facility. 
It is expected that the effects of this facility will be more significant for local communities 
than the effects of the centralized wet/dry composting facility of System 5. 

Potential foT Broad Social Impact 

The systems were evaluated based on their potential p>ositive and negative social impacts on 
the Region's broad social environment in terms of the lifestyle of people, and the direct 
employment and economic development opportunities in the Region. An important 
consideration in lifestyle change is the level of personal involvement in the management of 
the household waste; the greater the personal involvement, the more beneficial the lifestyle 
is taken to be for reducing, reusing and recycling waste. 

System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) was ranked highest because it is a continuation of current 
lifestyles to support 3Rs and is familiar to residents. This should encourage them to separate 
a greater number of materials, more frequently and with less error than in the other systems. 
System 4 also has slightly greater potential for additional minor direct employment and 
economic development opportunities than Systems 1,2,3 and 5. It is easy to implement and 
suitable to the low density character of Durham Region. Systems 1 (Existing) and 2 
(Existing/Committed) do not provide as many source separation opportunities to the same 
number of people. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked second highest because it would continue the current 
change to a lifestyle (through an economic incentive to households) that incorporates higher 
levels of personal involvement by residents in the management of their wastes. The less 
desirable aspect of this system is that there is a greater potential for some residents to engage 
in illegal dumping and burning to reduce the amount of waste for which they have to pay 
collection costs. However, it is uncertain how the System will encourage higher levels of 
personal involvement in apartment buildings and in rural areas. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked third highest because it is uncertain whether the System will 
achieve a change in lifestyle which incorporates significant personal involvement in the 
management of waste. The opportunity exists for residents to reduce their involvement and 
not separate their recyclables and compostables, but instead to put them into the garbage 
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Stream. In addition, this System may be difficult to implement and inconvenient for residents 
in apartment buildings and in rural areas. Furthermore, there are potentially a number of 
inconveniences for a variety of groups (such as the elderly) associated with the wet/dry carts. 
The System has limited potential to provide an increase in direct employment and economic 
development opportunities. 

Systems 2 (Existing/Committed) and 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) were ranked the second 
lowest because, although they are likely to have some different types and magnitudes of 
effects, they are likely to have similar potential net effects for Durham Region. The net 
effect change for these Systems is considered less positive than Systems 3, 4, and 5. System 
2 has potential for only a small positive increase in support for a change in lifestyle to more 
personal involvement of residents in managing their wastes. System 6 has greater potential 
for employment and economic development opportunities than the other systems, but it may 
not continue the change in lifestyle to support 3Rs behaviour. If residents participate fully 
in this System it may pose some inconveniences. 

System 1 was the lowest ranked because it would not support the continued change of 
lifestyles toward greater personal involvement in the management of household waste to the 
extent that the other systems could. This System also has limited potential to provide a 
positive effect on direct employment and economic development. 

Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits 

Potential distributional effects were predicted to occur as a result of lifestyle changes for 
some groups in Durham Region and as a result of effects on fiiture generations. System 4 
(Expanded Blue Box) was ranked the highest due to its overall positive current and future 
generation effects. It provides 3Rs opportunities to more people than Systems 1 (Existing) 
and 2 (Existing/Conunitted), and continues the growth in changes to 3Rs lifestyle/behaviour 
that should have greater benefit to future generations than Systems 1 (Existing), 2 
(Existing/Committed), and 6 (Mixed Waste Processing). It also has the least negative 
distribution effects because fewer facilities are required than Systems 5 (Wet/Dry) and 6 
(Mixed Waste Processing). 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked as the second highest. System 3 has the potential for 
greater benefit to future generations than Systems 1, 2 and 6. The economic incentive should 
encourage a change in behaviour to support greater reduction, reuse and recycling which 
should lead to greater conservation of the environment and a reduction in the management 
of the current generation's waste by the future. However, there is a potential concern that 
residents may illegally dump and bum waste. Direct Cost has the potential for a negative 
distributional effect by increasing the financial burden on low income residents. It does not 
apply in multi-family buildings and its application to rural areas is uncertain. It also has the 
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most equitable distribution of 3Rs opportunities, equal to Systems 4 and 5, and the least 
negative effects from facilities, equal to Systems 1, 2 and 4. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked third highest. This System has the greatest positive 
distributional effect of 3Rs opportunities, equal to Systems 3 and 4, although there is a 
concern that it may not be feasible for the elderly, disabled, rural and apartment residents. 
System 5 also has the greatest possible future generation effects through the wiser use of 
resources (i.e., reducing, reusing and recycling), equal to Systems 3 and 4. However, this 
System has the second most significant negative distributional effects from facilities, better 
only than System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing). 

Systems 2 (Existing/Committed) and 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) were ranked equally as the 
second lowest. System 2 has the second lowest positive effect on future generations with 
minimal additional support over System I (Existing) for changes in lifestyle to encourage 
greater 3Rs in the present to conserve the environment for the future. It represents a small 
improvement over System 1 through the provision of 3Rs opportunities to a greater 
proportion of households. System 6 has the potential for significant negative distributional 
effects on some residents horn the mixed waste processing facility and uncertain potential 
benefit to future generations tiirough the recovery of more recyclable material from the waste 
stream with the possibility of influencing behaviour away from the 3Rs. However, it does 
potentially provide the most equitable distribution of 3Rs opportunities of all the systems, 
because it is targeted to all housing types. 

System 1 (Existing) was ranked the lowest because it is likely to have the least positive 
distribution effects on future generations by not encouraging a significant change in the 
lifestyle of the current generation toward greater personal involvement of residents in the 
management of their wastes. It also does not provide as great an improvement in the 
distribution of 3Rs opportunities to residents as the other systems. It does have, however, 
the least potential for negative distribution effects due to facilities. 



Overall System Ranking 

An overall System ranking for the Social Impact Criteria Group and summary of net effects 
is presented in Table 4.2. 

System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) was the highest ranked system overall, ranking highest for 
all 3 criteria. 

System 3 was ranked second highest overall as it ranked second highest for all 3 criteria. 
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System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked third highest on the basis that it was the third highest ranked 
for both the Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits and Broad Social Impact criteria. It 
ranked as the second lowest for Potential Local Community Impact. These rankings, overall, 
provided input to a ranking of System 5 higher than Systems 1,2 and 6. Although Systems 
1 and 2 were ranked higher for Potential Local Community Impacts, the rankings for 
Potential for Broad Social Impact and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits were 
significantly higher for System 5 compared to System 1, and higher compared to System 2. 

System 2 (Existing/Committed) was ranked the second lowest. It was ranked the highest for 
the Potential Local Community Impacts criterion and second lowest for the other two social 
criteria. • - 

Based on the uncertainties involved in the analysis, a judgement could not be made as to 
whether System 1 (Existing) or System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) should be ranked higher. 
System 1 was ranked the highest for Potential Local Community Impacts and the lowest for 
both Potential for Broad Social Impact and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits. System 
6 was also ranked the lowest because it was ranked as the lowest for Potential Local 
Community Impact, and second lowest for both Broad Social Impact and Distribution of 
Social Costs and Benefits. 



4.3.1.2 Social Acceptability 

The ranking for the social acceptability criterion is presented in Table 4.3. The table also 
outlines some of the key potential net effects identified. The text below summarizes the 
comparative evaluation ainong the systems. 

The social acceptability of each system was evaluated on the basis of the potential effects of 
the systems on participation, attimdes and perceptions of 3Rs activities and willingness to pay 
for the system. Based on these indicators, System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) was ranked the 
highest because Durham residents and municipalities are familiar with the System components 
and the infrastructure and can be expected to respond more quickly and more positively to 
the System. System 4 will provide an improved level of service to residents over Systems 
1 and 2 which is likely to encourage greater participation. However, the willingness of 
residents to pay the tax increase (a moderate impact) is uncertain but the increase is lower 
than for Systems 5 and 6. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked the second highest because it has the potential to 
encourage greater participation in 3Rs (increased composting and source separation) than 
other systems because of the economic incentive and it is suitable for the low density urban 
areas of Durham. There is a greater possibility of illegal dumping and burning (with the 
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potential for negative attitudes to be developed toward the System) than in the other systems. 
Also, direct cost charges will not be implemented in apartment households, reducing 
participation and limiting the potential for a change in attitude to greater support for 3Rs. 
There is some uncertainty about the willingness of residents to pay the tax increase and about 
the level of participation by rural residents. In addition, there is greater potential for public 
controversy than for Systems 1,2,4 and 5. 

Systems 1 (Existing) and 2 (Existing/Conmiitted) were the third highest ranked because, 
although residents are familiar with the components of these Systems, the components are 
unlikely to stimulate increased participation by individuals in 3Rs activities to the same extent 
as Systems 3,4 and 5. System 1 costs are likely to be acceptable to residents while the 
acceptability of System 2 costs is uncertain but System 2 is likely to encourage a minor 
increase in participation over System 1. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked second lowest. Despite the increased 3Rs opportunities this 
System offers, its acceptability is reduced because of the odour, health and vermin effects 
from food waste composting facihties. It may also be difficult for elderly and disabled 
groups in Durham Region to participate in this System and the effectiveness of the System 
in rural areas and apartments is uncertain. The willingness of residents to pay the tax 
increase is uncertain (higher tax increase than Systems 1-4). 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked lowest because: the mixed waste processing 
and composting facility operations may not be acceptable due to potential significant odour 
problems; the System does not encourage source separation and could encourage residents 
to reduce their participation in some of the components of the System (e.g.. Blue Box); and, 
the significantly higher costs for the mixed waste processing and composting facility are 
likely to be unacceptable to Durham Region residents and municipalities. 
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TABLE 4.2 

DURHAM REGION: 
RESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS RANKING SUMMARY FOR SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 



Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Exlsting/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 


Wetmry 


Mixed Waste 


- 








Box 




Processing 


IMPACT* 














Social 


Lowest ranked 


Second lowest 
ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Highest ranked 


Third highest ranked 


Lowest ranked 


Potential Local 


Highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due 


Second highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to: 


Second lowest 


Lowest ranked due to: 


Community 


to; 


to: 


to: 




ranked due to: 




Impacts 








•■ 






' potential 


- potential 


■ potential displacement 


■ potential displacement 


potential 


- potential 




displacement 


displacement 


effects due to new 


cffecu due to new 


displacement 


displacement effects 




effects due to 


effects due to 


MRF. 


MRF. 


effects due to 


due to the new 




new MRF. 


new MRF. 


potential disruption 


potential disruption 


new MRF and the 


MRF and new 




potential 


potential 


effects due to new 


effects due to the new 


new centralized 


centralized mixed 




disruption effects 


disruption effects 


MRF and increased use 


MRF and increased 


composting 


waste processing 




due to new MRF 


due to new MRF 


of existing facilities. 


use of existing 


facility for wet 


and composting 




and increased use 


and increased use 


additional potential 


facilities. 


waste. 


facility. 




of existing 


of existing 


disruption effects from 




potential for 


potential for 




facilities. 


facilities. 


illegal dumping and 




disruption effects 


disruption effects 




' 




burning. 




due to new and 
existing facilities. 


due to new and 
existing facilities. 



Table docs not present potential impacts in comparative terms (among systems). See texl for comparative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


WetrtJry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Potential for 


Lowest ranked due 


Second lowest 


Second highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to: 


Third highest ranked 


Second lowest ranked 


Broad Social 


to: 


ranked due to: 


to: 




due to: 


due to: 


Impact 


. 














■ Hitle or no 


limited potential 


potential for positive 


potential for positive 


• potential for 


potential for 


potential for 


for positive 


lifestyle change to 


lifestyle change to 


positive ttfeslyle 


positive lifestyle 




positive lifestyle 


lifestyle change to 


support increased 3Rs. 


support increased 3Rs. 


change to support 


change to support 


^ 


change to support 


support increased 


limited potential for 


limited potential for 


increased 3Rs, but 


increased 3Rs, but 




increased 3Rs. 


3Rs. 


additional employment 


additional 


uncertain if the 


may result in 




■ limited potential 


limited potential 


and economic 


employment and 


System will 


reduced household 




for additional 


for additional 


development 


economic 


realize this 


source separation 




employment and 


employment and 


(^portunilies. 


development 


potential or lead 


and contamination 




economic 


economic 


potential for negative 


opportunities. 


to reduced 


of the recyclable 




development 


development 


lifestyle effects related 


minor potential for 


participation in 


stream. 




opportunities. 


opportunities. 


to inconveniences (e.g.. 


negative lifestyle 


source separation. 


' minor potential for 




limited negative 


limited negative 


increased composting). 


effects related to 


potential for 


negative lifestyle 


■'■ 


lifestyle effects 


lifestyle effects 


potential for negative 


inconveniences (e.g.. 


negative lifestyle 


effects related to 




related to 


related to 


lifestyle effects 


increased 


effects related to 


inconveniences 




inconveniences. 


inconveniences. 


associated with illegal 
dumping and burning. 


composting). 


inconveniences 
(associated with 
wet/dry carts). 


(e.g., increased 
composting). 
■ potential for 




1, 








limited potential 
for additional 
employment and 
economic 
development' 
opportunities. 


additional 
employment and 
economic 
development 
opportunities. 



1'aMe does not preseni potential impacts in coinparalive (cniis (among syslenis). Sec text for comparative evatualion lo suppoil the syslcni rankings. 
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Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Coromitted 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Distribution of 


Lowest ranked due 


Second lowest 


Second highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to: 


Third highest ranked 


Second lowest ranked 


Social Costs and 


to: 


ranked due to: 


to: 




due to: 


due lo: 


Benefits 
















' limited potential 


limiled potential 


' potential positive 


potential positive 


potential positive 


potential positive 




positive benefit to 


positive benefit to 


benefit to future 


bcncru to future 


benefit to future 


benefit to future 




future 


future 


generations through 


generation.'! through 


generations 


generation from 




generations; 


generations; 


continuing growth in 


continuing growth in 


through 


highest volumes of 




system offers few 


system offers few 


changes to 3Rs lifestyle 


changes to 3Rs 


continuing growth 


waste diverted, but 




3Rs opportunities 


3Rs opportunities 


& behaviour. 


lifestyle & behaviour 


in changes to 3Rs 


potential for 




to the cunent 


to the current 


potentially equitable 


potentially equitable 


lifestyle & 


negative effect on 


. 


generation. 


generation. 


distributional effects 


distributional effects 


behaviour. 


future 3Rs 




limited potential 


limiled potential 


among housing types 


among housing types 


potentially 


behaviour from 




for positive 


for positive 


(e.g., increased 


(e.g.. increased 


equitable 


reduced 




distributional 


distributional 


composting) but limited 


composting). 


distributional 


participation in 




effects; 3Rs 


effects; 3Rs 


by lack of application 


' limited potential for 


effects among 


source separation. 




opportunities not 


opportunities not 


to multi-family 


negative distributional 


housing types 


■ potentially equitable 




targeted to all 


targeted to all 


housing. 


effects from facilities. 


(e.g., increased 


distributional effects 




housing types. 


housing types. 


limited potential for 




composting), 


as 3Rs opportunities 




- limited potential 


limited potential 


negative distributional 




although 


targeted lo all 




for negative 


for negative 


effects from facilities. 




application to 


housing types. 




distributional 


distributional 


potential for negative 




multi-family 


potential for 




effects from 


effects from 


distributional effects on 




housing is 


negative 




facilities. 


facilities. 


low income groups. 




limiled. 
potential for 
negative 
distributional 
effects due to 
facilities. 


distributional effects 
due to facilities. 



Table does not present potential impacts in comparalive terms (among systems). See text for comparative evaluation lo support Ihe system rankings. 
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TABLE 4.3 



DURHAM REGION: 
RESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS RANKING SUMMARY FOR SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 



Goal/Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


1 ll 

System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


ExJsting/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Bax 


WctA)ry 


Mixed Waste 

Processing 




. i« 1 ,.,.,., 










7- 


Service' 












' 


Social 


Third highest ranked 


Third highest ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Highest ranked 


Second lowest ranked 


Lowest ranked 


Acceptability 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 

' potential for 




maintains 


- potential Tor minor 


• potential for greater 


potential for greater 


• potential for reduced 




existing 3Rs 


positive inci^asc In 


participation 


participation 


participation because 


reduced 




participation as 


3Rs participation 


through greater 


through: greater 


of: a variety of 


participation 




residents and 


because of 


source separation of 


source separation of 


inconveniences from 


because System 




municipalities 


increased 


materials (financial 


more materials; 


collection activities and 


does not encourage 




are familiar with 


opportunities (e.g.. 


incentive); increased 


increased 


odour and health 


source separation; it 




the requirements 


for multi-family 


composting 


composting 


concerns related to 


could reduce 


of the System. 


residences). 


opportunities; and. 


opportunities; 


effects from food 


patticipation in 




not likely to 


' generally positive 


greater promotion 


greater promotion 


waste composting; 


Blue Box and 


1 


encourage 


attitudes and 


and education. 


and education; and, 


limited application to 


household 




greater individual 


perceptions toward 


direct cost charges 


targeting of alt 


high-rise residences; 


composting 




action. 


3Rs activities. 


not implemented in 


housing types. 


and, uncertain 


activities. 




some positive 


residents' 


most multi-family 




application to rural 






attitudes and 


willingness to pay 


buildings; no 




residences. 






perceptions 


increased costs of 


additional incentives 










toward 3Rs 


the System 


for these households. 










activities. 


uncertain (moderate 






- . - 








tax increase). 


■ 









I . Table does mX present potential impacts in comparative lenns (among systems). See text for comparative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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GoaVCriteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System S 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Welrt)ry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Social 


' residents likely 




■ difficult to implement 


' positive attitudes 


potential for negative 


people are unable. 


Acceptability 


willing to pay for 




composting in multi- 


and perceptions 


attitudes and 


unwilling or lack 




the System (low 




family housing and 


towards 3Rs 


perceptions to the 


knowledge to 




tax increase). 


' 


unlikely lo 


activities because 


System because of 


source separate 






significantly increase 


residents familiar 


inconveniences and 


properly, resulting 








participation (low 


with System 


health concerns. 


in potential for high 








proportion of 


requirements. 


people arc unwilling. 


contamination of 


■- 






households in 


residents' 


unable or lack 


recyclables. 








Durham). 


willingness to pay 


knowledge to source 


■ potential for 








uncertain of 


for the System 


separate properly. 


negative attitudes 








implementation of 


uncertain (moderate 


resulting in potential 


and perceptions 








direct cost in rural. 


tax increase). 


for contamination of 


toward 3Rs as the 








self haul areas. 




dry stream. 


miKed waste 








• potential for public 




residents may be 


processing and 


' 




- 


controversy, 
residents' willingness 
to pay increased costs 
of the System 
uncertain (moderate 
tax increase). 




unwilling to pay for 
the System (moderate 
to high tax increase). 


composting facility 
may be 

unacceptable to 
residents. 
' residents likely to 
be unwilling to pay 
for the System 
(high lax increase). 



I . Table docs nol present potential impacts in comparative terms (among systems). See text for coinparalive evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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4.3.2 Metro Toronto 

4.3.2.1 Social Impact Criteria 

The overall ranking for residential 3Rs systems and the ranking for each criterion are 
presented in Table 4.4 for the social environment. The table also outlines some of the key 
potential net effects identified for each criterion. The text below presents the comparative 
evaluation among the systems. 

Potential Local Community Impacts 

■i 

Potential Local Community Impacts can be anticipated in Metro Toronto as a result of siting 
new 3Rs facilities and from the expansion and increased use of existing facilities. However, 
the potential effects of expanded use of existing facilities were taken to be the same for 
Systems 1 (Existing), 2 (Existing/Committed), 3 (Direct Cost) and 4 (Expanded Blue Box) 
and did not lead to one system being ranked over another for this potential effect. 

Systems 1 (Existing), 2 (Existing/Committed) and 4 (Expanded Blue Box) were all ranked 
highest because they all require the same new facilities (the new leaf and yard waste bunkers 
in Systems 2-6 were considered minor). Although there is likely to be additional volumes 
of materials handled at the facilities in System 4, the materials will be mainly dry and the 
importance of the potential social effects is uncertain. System 5 (Wet/Dry) and System 6 
(Mixed Waste Processing) require other additional facilities with potentially more significant 
local community impacts. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked second highest. Although it requires the same new 
facilities as Systems 1,2 and 4, and has the sanie types of effects as these Systems, there is 
the potential for additional disruption effects from illegal dumping to occur with System 3. 
Although the significance of the effects is uncertain, the magnimde of illegal dumping may 
create local community effects in Metro Toronto greater than Systems 1,2 and 4. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked second lowest because of displacement and disruption effects 
due to siting and operating the centralized wet/dry composting faciUty. Effects are also 
predicted due to the increased volumes of all types of materials and the addition of food 
waste to the composting stream. The health and odour issues associated with the composting 
facility may be more significant than with the Systems 1-4. Although the existing leaf and 
yard waste facilities would be closed, the effects from the new facility have the potential to 
be more significant for local communities. 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked lowest due to the requirement for two mixed 
waste processing and composting facilities. The potential displacement effects and the 
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potential disruption effects related to odour and health concerns are potentially more 
significant for this System than the other systems. 

Potential for Broad Social Impact 

The systems were evaluated based on their potential positive and negative social impacts on 
Metro Toronto's broad social environment in terms of the culmre and lifestyle of people, and 
employment and economic development opportunities. An important consideration in lifestyle 
change is the level of personal involvement in the management of the household waste; the 
greater the personal involvement, the more beneficial the lifestyle is taken to be for reducing, 
reusing and recycling waste. 

System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) was ranked the highest because it enables continuation of the 
change in lifestyle to support 3Rs and residents are familiar with the System. This should 
encourage residents to source separate more effectively than other systems. It has the 
potential for greater inconvenience than Systems 1 and 2, but, as most people are willing to 
take on some inconvenience for actions that they think will improve the envirormient, the 
inconvenience associated with this System are not considered significant. Systems 1 and 2 
do not provide as many source separation opportunities to as many people. System 4 also 
has greater potential for minor direct employment and economic development opportunities 
than Systems 1,2,3 and 5. - 

System 2 (Existing/Conrniitted) was ranked second highest. The components of this System 
will be convenient for residents and some components are applicable in high density areas. 
System 2 has less potential for minor direct employment and economic opportunities than 
Systems 3-6 and it provides for minor support for a change in lifestyles toward more personal 
involvement of residents in managing their wastes. 

Systems 3 (Direct Cost) and 5 (Wet/Dry) were ranked third highest. System 3 would 
continue the current change to lifestyle because, by charging for garbage disposal, residents 
are given an incentive to increase their personal involvement in household waste management 
and to source separate more consistently. It should help encourage a change to a lifestyle that 
incorporates 3Rs behaviour. It will also resuh in a minor increase in opportunities for 
employment and economic development over Systems 1 and 2. However, in System 3 there 
is a potential for some residents to engage in illegal dumping to reduce the amount of waste 
involving collection costs. As well, System 3 does not represent an additional incentive to 
apartment dwellers to recycle and therefore will not, on its own, lead to increased source 
separation. This is significant given the large number of apartment dwellers in Metro 
Toronto. 

While System 5 (Wet/Dry) has the potential to bring about a minor increase in employment 
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and economic development over Systems 1,2 and 3, there is a greater potential for lifestyle 
conveniences than in Systems 2,3 and 4. It also appears to be difficult to implement in high 
density households (apartments are a major portion of Metro's housing). Metro's residents 
are generally older than the residents in the GTA. And, System 5 is likely to have greater 
potential effects on special/sensitive groups (e.g., elderly and disabled) due to the requirement 
for all people to use 90 gallon carts for their waste and separated materials. 

System 6 was ranked second lowest. It is uncertain as to whether System 6 will achieve a 
change in lifestyle, as a strong opportunity will exist for residents not to separate their 
recyclables and compostables and put them into the garbage stream instead. 

System 1 was ranked lowest. Although it is the most convenient system, it has very limited 
potential to support a change in lifestyle to greater personal involvement of residents in 
managing their waste. It also has limited potential for increasing direct employment and 
economic development opportunities. 

Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits 

Potential distributional effects were predicted to occur as a result of lifestyle changes for 
some groups in Metro and as a result of effects on future generations. System 4 (Expanded 
Blue Box) was the highest ranked due to its overall positive current and future generation 
effects. System 4 provides 3Rs opportunities to more people and provides a more equitable 
distribution of 3Rs oppormnities among housing types by providing composting opportunities 
to multi-family households than Systems 1 and 2. It continues the growth in changes to 3Rs 
lifestyle/behaviour that should have greater benefit to future generations than Systems 1 and 
2. It also has fewer negative distribution effects than Systems 5 and 6 because fewer 
facilities are required. 

Systems 2 (Existing/Committed) and 3 (Direct Cost) were ranked equally as the second 
highest. System 2 has the second least negative distribution effect from facihties, equal to 
Systems 3 and 4, and provides 3Rs opportunities to a greater proportion of households than 
System 1, including households in high density areas. System 3 improves the distribution of 
3Rs opportunities over Systems 1 and 2 by providing the opportunity to participate in 3Rs 
activities to a higher proportion of households, but it provides a lower distribution of 
opportunities than System 5 because the direct cost charges will not apply to multi-family 
households. 

System 3 has the potential for greater benefit to future generations than Systems 1,2 and 6. 
The economic incentive should encourage a change in behaviour to support greater reduction, 
reuse and recycling which should lead to greater conservation of the environment and a 
reduction in the management of the current generation's waste by the fumre. System 3 has 
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the potential for a negative distributional effect by increasing the financial burden on low 
income residents and it will require acceptance by Metro's range of cultural groups. This 
System also has the second least negative distributional effects from faciUties. 

Systems 1 (Existing) and 5 (Wet/Dry) were ranked equally as the second lowest based on the 
uncertainties associated with the significance and magnitude of the different potential effects 
of the Systems. System 5 has a greater potential for negative distributional effects from new 
facilities than Systems 1,2,3 and 4, and a Wet/Dry system in apartment buildings may create 
long term negative perceptions to 3Rs activities, affecting the 3Rs behaviour of current and 
future residents. Although System 5 has potential significant benefits to future generations 
if all residents participate effectively in the System, this is off-set by the large proportion of 
households in Metro which may not be provided with the full service and the potential for 
a behavioural change to net source separation. 

System 1 (Existing) ranked second lowest because it is likely to have a less positive 
distribution effect on fumre generations by not encouraging a significant change in the 
lifestyle of the current generation toward greater personal involvement of residents in the 
management of their wastes. It does not provide an improvement in the distribution of 3Rs 
opportunities to residents compared to other systems. However, it does have the least 
negative distribution effects that might be caused by facilities. 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked lowest as it has the greatest potential for 
negative distributional effects on some Metro residents from facilities. There is also the 
uncertainty of the benefit to future generations through the recovery of more material from 
the waste stream and the possibility of influencing behaviour away from the 3Rs. The 
potential for positive benefit to future generations is therefore considered to be less than for 
the other systems. However, System 6 potentially provides the most equitable distribution 
of 3Rs opportunities of ail systems because it is targeted to all housing types. 

Overall System Ranking 

The overall system ranking for the Social Impact Criteria Group for Metro Toronto and 
summary net effects are presented at the top of Table 4.4. 

System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) was ranked highest overall because it ranked highest for all 
three of the Social Impact Criteria. 

System 2 (Existing/Committed) was ranked second highest overall. It was ranked highest for 
Potential Local Community Impacts and second highest for both Broad Social Impacts and 
Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits. 
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System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked third highest overall. It was ranked second highest for 
Potential Local Community Impacts and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits and was 
ranked third highest for Broad Social Impacts. 

System 1 (Existing) was ranked as the third lowest because, while it ranked lowest for Broad 
Social Impacts and second lowest for Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits, these 
rankings were off-set by a highest ranking for Potential Local Conununity Impacts. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked second lowest on the basis that it was second lowest for both 
Potential Local Community Impacts and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits and diird 
highest for Broad Social Impacts. , ■ , ' 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked lowest because it was ranked as second 
lowest for Broad Social Impacts but lowest for both Local Community Impacts and 
Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits, 



4.3.2.2 ' Social Acceptability . 

The ranking for the social acceptability criterion is presented in Table 4.5. The table also 
outlines some of the key potential net effects identified. The text below summarizes the 
comparative evaluation among the systems. 

The social acceptability of each system was evaluated on the basis of the potential effects of 
the systems on participation, attitudes and perceptions of 3Rs activities and the willingness 
of Metro residents to pay for the system (see Table 4.5). Based on these indicators, System 
4 (Expanded Blue Box) was ranked highest because Metro residents and municipalities are 
familiar with the System components and the infrastructure and can be expected to respond 
more quickly and more positively to the System. System 4 appears to be more suitable to 
the broad range of housing density patterns in Metro than either Systems 3 or 5, equal to 
System 6 and more comprehensive than either Systems 1 or 2. Therefore, System 4 should 
lead to increased participation, and improved attitudes and perceptions. Residents will likely 
be willing to pay the tax increase for the System. 

System 2 was ranked the second highest because it has greater potential for positive attimdes 
and participation than System 1 ; it will not encounter the same potential public controversy 
as System 3; it does not have the same inconveniences as System 5 which reduce that 
System's participation; and riesidents are more willing to pay for this System than System 6. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked third highest. While this System provides greater 
opportunities than System 2 (Existing/Committed) for composting and source reduction, there 
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is the likelihood of some initial negative attitudes associated with the Direct Cost System. 
More importantly. System 3 (Direct Cost) may have little effect in increasing participation 
in high-rise apartments beyond that of System 2 (Existing/Committed). It will not provide 
the incentive to these residents to participate and is not likely to increase positive attitudinal 
change. The Direct Cost System also has a higher potential for illegal dumping than any 
other System, with the potential for negative attitudes to be developed toward the System. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked second lowest. In the low-density areas of Metro Toronto, 
this System may be acceptable with strong participation and some increase in positive 
attitudes, although some concerns are expected to be expressed about the convenience of the 
System. Residents will likely be willing to pay the increase in taxes. In Metro's high-density 
areas (a large proportion of households) this System may create negative attitudes and lead 
to low participation rates. The concerns are hkely to focus primarily on the health, odour and 
nuisance effects of the "wet" stream, and how it is collected and nianaged in highrise 
apartments. .' ■ ■ 

System 1 (Existing) was also ranked second lowest because it provides limited support for 
continuing positive chjinge in 3Rs behaviours and it provides fewer 3Rs opportunities than 
any of the other systems. However, it has few negative attitudes associated with the System 
components; residents are likely willing to pay for the System; and, it has little or no 
potential for public controversy. 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked the lowest. Due to the potential odour 
effects, there is likely to be significant opposition to a mixed solid waste processing and 
composting facility. The components of this System are available to all households (equal 
to Expanded Blue Box) and it encourages 3Rs involvement. However, there is the potential 
for the System to deter many people from source separating, reducing their participation in 
3Rs and potentially reducing positive attitudes and behaviour to 3Rs. The convenience of 
disposing of all waste, knowing that it will be separated elsewhere, may prompt some Metro 
residents to stop separating their waste. Furthermore, residents and municipalities may not 
be willing to pay the higher tax increase required with this System. 
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TABLE 4.4 



METRO TORONTO: 
RESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS RANKING SUMMARY FOR SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 



Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


BVlPACr 




flK 








:_i 


Social 


Third lowest ranked 


Second highest 
ranked 


Third highest ranked 


Highest ranked 


Second lowest 
ranked 


Lxjwest ranked 


Potential Local 


Highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due 


Second highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to: 


Second lowest 


Lowest ranked due to: 


Community 


to; 


to: 


to: 




ranked due to: 




Impacts 






■-■ 




'-■ ! 






• potential 


potential 


potential displacement 


• potential displacement 


potential 


potential 




displacement 


displacement 


effects due to new 


effects due to new 


displacement 


displacement effects 




effects due to 


effects due to 


MRF and leaf and yard 


MRF and leaf and 


effects due to 


due to the new 




new MRF. 


new MRF and 


waste bunkers. 


yard waste burikers. 


new MRF. leaf 


MRF, leaf and yard 


- 


potential 


leaf and yard 


potential disruption 


potential dismption 


and yard waste 


waste bunkers and 




disruption effects 


waste bunkers. 


effects due to new 


effects due to the new 


bunkers and the 


the two new 




due to new MRF 


■ potential 


MRF, leaf and yard 


MRF, leaf and yard 


new centralized 


centralized mixed 




and increased use 


disruption effects 


waste bunkers and 


waste bunkers and 


composting 


waste processing 


. 


of existing 


due to new MRF, 


increased use of 


increased use of 


facility for wet 


and composting 




facilities. 


leaf and yard 


existing facilities. 


existing facilities. 


waste. 


facilities. 






waste bunkers and 


- additional potential 




potential for 


potential for 






increased use of 


disruption effects from 




dismption effects 


disruption effects 






existing facilities. 


illegal dumping and 




due to new and 


due to new and 








burning. 


' 


existing facilities. 


existing facilities. 



I. Table does not present potential impacts in compaiative terms (among systems). See text for comparative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing^Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


WetrtJry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Potential for 


Lowest ranked due 


Second highest 


Third highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to: 


Third highest ranked 


Second lowest ranked 


Broad Social 


to: 


ranked due to: 


to: 




due to: 


due to: 


Impact 
















little or no 


limited potential 


potential for positive 


potential for positive 


' potential for 


potential for 




potential for 


for positive 


lifestyle change to 


lifestyle change to 


positive lifestyle 


positive lifestyle 


' 


positive lifestyle 


lifestyle change to 


support increased 3Rs. 


support increased 3Rs. 


change to support 


change to support 




change to support 


support increased 


limited potential for 


limited potential for 


increased 3Rs, but 


increased 3Rs, but 




increased 3Rs. 


3Rs. 


additional employment 


additional 


uncertain if the 


may result in 




■ limited potential 


■ limited potential 


and economic 


employment and 


System will 


reduced household 




for additional 


for additional 


development 


economic 


realize this 


source separation 




employment and 


employment and 


opportunities. 


development 


potential or lead 


and contamination 




economic 


economic 


potential for negative 


opportunities. 


to reduced 


of the recyclable 


development 


development 


lifestyle effects related 


■ minor potential for 


participation in 


stream. 




opportunities. 


opportunities. 


to inconveniences (e.g.. 


negative lifestyle 


source separation. 


minor potential for 




limited negative 


' limited negative 


increased composting). 


effects related to 


potential for 


negative lifestyle 




lifestyle effects 


lifestyle effects 


potential for negative 


inconveniences (e.g.. 


negative lifestyle 


effects related to 




related to 


related to 


lifestyle effects 


increased 


effects related to 


inconveniences 


■ 


inconveniences. 


inconveniences. 


associated with illegal 
dumping and burning. 


composting). 


inconveniences 
(associated with 


(e.g., increased 
poraposting). 


*. 




, 


_ 


• 


wet/dry carts), 
particularly in 
high density areas 
of Metro, 
limited potential 
for additional 
employment and 


potential for 

additional 

employment and 

economic 

development 

opportunities. 












economic 


' 










development 
opportunities. 





Table does not present potential impacts in comparative terms (among systems). See text for comparative cvalualion to support the system rankings. 
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Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Exlsting/Commitled 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Distribution of 


Second lowest 


Second highest 


Second highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to; 


Second lowest 


Lowest ranked due to: 


Social Costs and 


ranlied due to: 


ranked due to: 


to: 




ranked due lo: 




Benefits 
















- limited potential 


' limited potential 


■ potential positive 


• potential positive 


potential positive 


potential positive 




positive benefit to 


positive benent to 


benefit to future 


benefit to future 


benefit to future 


benefit to future 




future 


future 


generations through 


generations through 


generations 


generation from 




generations; 


generations; 


continuing growth in 


continuing growth in 


through 


highest volumes of 




System offers few 


System offers few 


changes to 3Rs lifestyle 


changes to 3Rs 


continuing growth 


waste diverted, but 




3Rs opportunities 


3Rs opportunities 


& behaviour. 


lifestyle & behaviour. 


in changes to 3Rs 


potential for 




lo llie current 


lo the current 


potentially equitable 


potentially equitable 


lifestyle & 


negative effect on 




generation. 


generation. 


distributional effects 


distributional effects 


behaviour. 


future 3Rs 




limited potential 


limited potential 


among housing types 


among housing types 


potentially 


behaviour from 




for positive 


for positive 


(e.g., increased 


■ (e.g., increased 


equitable 


reduced 




distributional 


distributional 


composting) but limited 


composting). 


distributional 


participation in 




effects; 3Rs 


effects; 3Rs 


by lack of application 


• limited potential for 


effects among 


source separation. 


h 


opportunities not 


opportunities not 


to multi-family 


negative distributional 


housing types 


potentially equitable 




targeted to all 


targeted to all 


housing. 


effects from facilities. 


(e.g., increased 


disEribulional effects 




housing types. 


housing types. 


limited potential for 




composting). 


as 3Rs opportunities 




limited potential 


limited potential 


negative distributional 


:• 


although 


targeted to all 




for negative 


for negative 


effects from facilities. 




application to 


housing types. 




distributional 


distributional 


• potential for negative 




multi-family 


potential for 


■*■ 


effects from 


effects from 


distributional effects on 


.. 


housing is 


negative 


' 


facilities. 


facilities. 


low income groups. 




limited. 


distributional effects 








; 


■-• -■ : 


potential for 
negative 
distributional 
effects due lo 
facilities. 


due to facilities. 



Table does not present potential impacts in comparative terms (among syslems). See text for comparative evalualion lo suppon the system rankings. 
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TABLE 4.5 



METRO TORONTO: 
RESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS RANKING SUMMARY FOR SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 



1 tiildrt^riterla 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Conunltted 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


S«tvlM' 




'SittB. 


■ '' ': ■ ■ 






.... ,. ., 


Social 


Second lowest 


Second highest ranked 


Third highest ranked 


Highest ranked 


Second lowest ranked 


Lowest ranked 


Acceptability 


ranked due to: 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 




maintains 


' potential for minor 


potential for greater 


potential for greater 


• potential for reduced 


' potential for 




existing 3Rs 


positive increase in 


participation 


participation 


participation because 


reduced 




participation as 


3Rs participation 


through greater 


through: greater 


. of: a variety of 


participation 




residents and 


because of 


source separation of 


source separation of 


inconveniences from 


because System 




municipalities 


increased 


materials (financial 


more materials; 


collection activities and 


does not encourage 




are familiar with 


opportunities (e.g.. 


incentive); increased 


increased 


odour and health 


source separation; it 




the requirements 


for multi-family 


composting 


composting 


concerns related to 


could reduce 




of the System. 


residences). 


opportunities; and, 


opportunities; 


effects from food 


participation in 




not likely lo 


' generally positive 


greater promotion 


greater promotion 


waste composting; and. 


Blue Box and 




encourage 


attitudes and 


and education. 


and education; snd, 


limited application lo 


household 




greater individual 


perceptions toward 


direct cost charges 


targeting of all 


high-rise residences. 


composting 




action. 


3Rs activities. 


not implemented in 


housing types. 




activities. 




some positive 


■ residents likely 


most multi-family 




• ■ 


. 




altitudes and 


willing to pay for 


buildings; no 










perceptions 


(he System (tow tax 


additional incentives 










toward 3Rs 


increase). 


for these households. 










activities. 






■ 







I . Table does not present polenlial impacts in comparative terms (among systems). See lexl for comparative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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1 1 

Goal/Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System S 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wetmry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Social 


residents likely 




difficult to implement 


positive attitudes 


• potential for negative 


people are unable. 


Acceptability 


willing to pay for 




composting in multi- 


and perceptions 


attitudes and 


unwilling or lack 


■ 


the System (low 


■t"- 


family housing and 


towards 3Rs 


perceptions to the 


knowledge to 




lax increase). 




unlikely to 


activities because 


System because of 


source separate 




, 




significantly increase 


residents familiar 


inconveniences and 


properly, resulting 








participation 


with System 


health concerns. 


in potential for high 


, 






(significant proportion 


requirements. 


' people are unwilling. 


contamination of 








of households in 


residents likely 


unable or lack 


recyclables. 


■ 


- 




Metro). 


willing to pay for 


knowledge to source 


' potential for 






-t 


potential for public 


the System (low tax 


separate properly. 


negative attitudes 








controversy. 


increase). 


resulting in potential 


and perceptions 








■ residents likely 
willing to pay 




for contamination of 
dry stream. 


toward 3Rs as the 
mixed waste 








increased costs of the 
System (low tax 
increase). 




• residents likely willing 
to pay for the System 
(low tax increase). 


processing and 
composting 
facilities may be 
unacceptable to 


■ .; 












residents. 
• residents likely to 
be unwilling to pay 
for the System 










f 




(high tax increase). 



I. Tabic does nol present potential impacts in comparative terms (among systems). See text for comparative evaluation to support (he system rankings. 
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4.3.3 York Region 

4.3.3.1 Social Impact Criteria 

The overall ranking for residential 3Rs systems and the ranking for each criterion are 
presented in Table 4.6 for the social environment. The table also outlines some of the key 
potential net effects identified for each criterion. The text below presents the comparative 
evaluation among the systems. 

Potential Local Community Impacts 

Potential Local Community Impacts can be anticipated in York Region as a result of siting 
new 3Rs facilities and from the expansion and increased use of existing facilities. However, 
the potential effects from expanded use of existing facilities were taken to be the same for 
System 1 (Existing), System 2 (Existing/Committed), System 3 (Direct Cost) and System 4 
(Expanded Blue Box) and did not lead to one system being ranked over another for this 
potential effect. .« „ 

Systems 1 (Existing), 2 (Existing/Committed) and 4 (Expanded Blue Box) were all ranked 
highest because they require the same existing facilities and a new MRF. System 5 
(Wet/Dry) and System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) require other additional facilities with 
potentially more significant local community impacts. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked second highest. Although it has the same facilities as 
Systems 1,2 and 4, with the same types of effects as these Systems, there is the potential for 
additional disruption effects from illegal dumping and burning. Although the significance of 
the effects is uncertain, the magnitude of illegal dumping may create local comniunity 
impacts in York Region greater than Systems 1,2 and 4. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked second lowest because of displacement and disruption effects 
due to siting and operating the centralized wet/dry composting facility. Effects are also 
predicted due to the increased volume of all types of materials and the addition of food waste 
to the composting stream. The health and odour issues associated with the composting 
facility may be more significant than with Systems 1-4. Although the existing leaf and yard 
waste facilities would be closed, the effects from the new facility have the potential to be 
more significant for local communities. 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked the lowest because the displacement and 
disruption effects on residents, special/sensitive groups, community feamres and businesses 
and the community associated with a mixed waste processing and composting facility, along 
with the effects of the MRF and composting facilities of Systems 1-4, are expected to be 
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more significant than the effects associated with the other systems. 

Potential for Broad Social Impact 

The systems were evaluated based on their potential positive and negative social effects on 
the Region's broad social environment in terms of the lifestyle of people, and the employment 
and economic development opportunities. An important consideration in lifestyle change is 
the level of personal involvement in the management of the household waste; the greater the 
personal involvement, the more beneficial the lifestyle is taken to be for reducing, reusing and 
recycling waste. 

System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) was ranked highest because it is a continuation of current 
lifestyles to support 3Rs and is familiar to residents. This should encourage them to separate 
a greater number of materials, more frequently and with less error than the other systems. 
It is easily implemented and suitable to the low density character of York Region. System 
4 also has greater potential for additional minor direct employment and economic 
development opportunities than Systems 1,2,3 and 5. Systems 1 and 2 do not provide as 
many 3Rs opportunities to as great a number of people. 

Systems 3 (Direct Cost) and 5 (Wet/Dry) were ranked as the second highest systems. System 
3 should encourage additional change to a lifestyle (through an economic incentive to 
households) that incorporates higher levels of personal involvement by residents in the 
management of their wastes. However, in System 3 there is a greater potential for some 
residents to engage in illegal dumping and burning to reduce the amount of waste for which 
they have to pay. This disadvantage is off-set by the potential to provide greater incentives 
to undertake source separation than System 5. And, it is uncertain how Systems 3 and 5 will 
encourage higher levels of personal involvement in apartment buildings (a low proportion of 
households in York Region) and rural areas which make up about 20 percent of residents. 

Both Systems 3 and 5 will increase the opportunities for direct employment and economic 
development over Systems 1 and 2. However, it is uncertain if System 5 will achieve a 
change in lifestyle in York Region that incorporates personal involvement in the management 
of waste. The opportunity still exists for residents to not separate their recyclables and 
compostables, but instead to put them into the garbage stream. In addition. System 5 
(Wet/Dry) is likely to have greater potential inconveniences for special/sensitive groups (e.g., 
elderly and disabled) due to the requirement for all people to use 90 gallon carts for their 
waste and separated materials. 

Systems 2 (Existing/Committed) and 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) were ranked second lowest. 
System 6, along with System 4, has the greatest potential for direct employment and 
economic development opportunities, but it may not continue the change in lifestyle to 
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support 3Rs behaviour and may not support further development of the 3Rs (residents will 
have the option of placing all their waste in the garbage stream). System 2 has limited 
potential for increased direct employment and economic development opportunities. It is 
more convenient than Systems 3-6, but has limited support to continue change in lifestyle to 
more personal involvement in waste management compared to those systems. 

System 1 (Existing) was ranked the lowest because it has limited support for a change in 
lifestyle to greater personal involvement of residents in managing their wastes and limited 
potential for a positive increase in direct employment and economic development 
opportunities. 

Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits 

Potential distributional effects were predicted to occur as a result of lifestyle changes on some 
groups in York Region and as a result of effects on future generations. System 4 (Expanded 
Blue Box) was ranked the highest due to its overall positive effects on current and future 
generations. System 4 provides 3Rs opportunities to more people than Systems 1 and 2 and 
provides more equitable distribution of 3Rs opportunities among housing types by providing 
additional opportunities to muhi-family households. It continues the growth in changes to 
3Rs lifestyle/behaviour that should have greater benefit to future generations than Systems 
1,2 and 6. It also has fewer negative distribution effects from facilities than Systems 5 and 



Systems 3 (Direct Cost) and 5 (Wet/Dry) were ranked equally as the second highest. Systems 
3 and 5 improve the distribution of 3Rs opportunities over Systems 1 and 2 by providing the 
opportunity to participate in 3Rs activities to a higher proportion of households. System 3 
has the potential for greater benefit to future generations than Systems 1,2 and 6. The 
economic incentive should encourage a change in behaviour to support greater reduction, 
reuse and recycling which should lead to greater conservation of the environment and a 
reduction in the management of the current generation's waste by the future. System 3 has 
potential for a negative distributional effect by increasing the financial burden on low income 
households. System 5 has a somewhat greater potential for negative distributional effects of 
new facilities than Systems 1-4. For both Systems the magnitude of effect on future 
generations is uncertain, but is likely to have greater potential for positive effect than Systems 
1,2 and 6. . 

System 2 (Existing/Committed) was ranked as the third highest. System 2 has the second 
least positive effect on future .generations, the second least negative distribution effects from 
facilities and the second least positive distribution effects from the distribution of 3Rs 
opportunities. 
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System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) is ranked second lowest for a number of reasons. There 
is the uncertainty of the benefit to future generations through the recovery of more recyclable 
material from the waste stream with the possibility of influencing behaviour away from the 
3Rs. The potential for positive benefit to future generations is therefore less than for the 
other systems. System 6 has potentially the most significant negative facihty distributional 
effects on some York residents from the operation of the mixed waste processing and 
composting facility. However, System 6 potentially provides the most equitable distribution 
of 3Rs oppormnities of all the systems, because it is targeted to all housing types. 

System 1 (Existing) was ranked the lowest because it is likely to have lower positive 
distributional effects on future generations than Systems 2-5 by not encouraging as significant 
a change in the lifestyle of the current generation toward greater personal involvement of 
residents in the management of their wastes. It also does not provide as great an 
improvement in the distribution of 3Rs opportunities to residents as the other systems. 
However, it has the least negative distribution effects due to facilities. 

OveraU System Ranldng 

The overall system ranking for the Social Impact Criteria Group and sunmiary net effects are 
presented at the top of Table 4.6. 

System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) was ranked as the highest system overall. It was ranked the 
highest for all three criteria. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked second highest overall based on its second highest ranking 
for all three criteria. . , 

System 5 (Wet/Ehy) was ranked third highest on the basis that it was the second highest for 
both the Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits and Broad Social Impact criteria. It ranked 
as the second lowest for Potential Local Community Impact. The only significant difference 
between System 5 and 3 is that for Potential Local Community Impact, System 5 has the 
additional effects of the new centralized wet/dry composting facility. 

System 2 (Existing/Committed) was ranked second lowest overall. System 2 was ranked 
below System 5 (Wet/Dry) because, although it ranked highest on Potential Local Community 
Impacts (due to same new facilities as Systems 1,3 and 4), it ranked lower than System 5 for 
the other two criteria. 

Systems 1 (Existing) and 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) were ranked the lowest. Due to some 
of the uncertainties involved in the analysis for each criterion, a judgement could not be made 
on which of these two Systems was better than the other. System 1 ranked as the lowest for 
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Broad Social Impact and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits, with this disadvantage 
being off- set by the highest ranking for Potential Local Community Impact. System 6 was 
ranked the lowest for Potential Local Community Impacts and second lowest for both 
Potential for Broad Social Impact and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits. 



4.3.3.2 Social Acceptability 

The ranking for the social acceptability criterion is presented in Table 4.7. The table also 
outlines some of the key potential net effects identified. The text below summarizes the 
comparative evaluation among the systems. 

The social acceptabihty of each system in York Region was evaluated on the basis of the 
potential effects of the systems on participation, attitudes to and perception of 3Rs activities 
and willingness to pay for the system (see Table 4.7). Based on these indicators. System 4 
(Expanded Blue Box) and System 3 (Direct Cost) were ranked the highest for social 
acceptability. • ■ 

System 4 was ranked highest because York Region residents and municipalities are familiar 
with the System components and the infrastructure, and can be expected to respond more 
quickly and more positively to the System. System 4 is also suitable for the low density 
areas of York. In addition, all apartment buildings of more than 6 units will be provided with 
recycling services, providing an improved level of service to these residents. This will likely 
encourage greater participation. However, the willingness of residents to pay the tax increase 
(a moderate impact) is uncertain but the increase is lower than for Systems 5 and 6 and the 
same as System 3. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was also ranked highest because it has the potential to encourage 
greater participation in 3Rs than System 1 (Existing) or System 2 (Existing/Committed) and 
System 4 (Expanded Blue Box). Potential problems in implementing Direct Cost in high-rise 
dwelUngs may not be significant in York due to the low proportion of multi-family 
households (about 1 1% of households). However, the willingness of residents to pay the tax 
increase, a moderate impact (equal to System 4), is uncertain. System 3 has the advantage 
over System 2 and System 4 of potentially encouraging greater participation by individuals 
and greater behavioural change to support 3Rs due to the economic incentive. The Direct 
Cost System may be controversial (i.e., perception of being "double taxed"). 

System 2 (Existing/Committed) was ranked as the second highest because it has greater 
potential for positive attitudes and participation than System 1 ; it will not encounter the same 
potential public controversy as System 3; it does not have the same inconveniences as System 
5 which reduce that System's participation; and, residents are more willing to pay for this 
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System than for Systems 5 and 6, . " 

System 1 was ranked third highest. While this System does not offer the range of 3Rs 
opportunities identified in the other systems, the costs are acceptable and the possibility of 
controversy around System components is negligible in comparison with the other systems. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked second lowest. It has an advantage over Systems 1 , 2 and 
6 because it has greater potential to encourage stronger positive attitudes and behaviour 
toward the 3Rs. However, the acceptability of System 5 for York Region residents could be 
significantly reduced due to odour and vermin effects fixjm the volumes of food waste being 
composted at the composting facility. There is also increased potential for some groups to 
participate less due to greater difficulty in using the 90 gallon carts (e.g., elderly and 
disabled) and for others not to separate food waste (due to the messiness and inconveniences 
associated with the carts). In addition, the effectiveness of a wet/dry system in rural areas 
and apartments is uncertain. Most importantly, residents and municipalities will likely be 
unwilling to pay the significantly higher costs for System 5. 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked the lowest because: the System costs are 
likely to be unacceptable to residents and municipalities; it does not encourage source 
separation and could reduce individual participation in some of the components of the System 
(e.g., Blue Box); and, the mixed waste processing and composting facility may not be 
acceptable due to potential significant odour problems. 
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TABLE 4.6 



YORK REGION: 
RESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS RANIGNG SUMMARY FOR SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 



Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


.Group/Critcri* 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct C«sl 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


'%mm^./...,.m 


.1 
.^ ■ ','■■'■ ■ 'fp^ 


Social. 


Lowest ranked 


Second lowest 
ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Highest ranked 


Third highest ranked 


Lowest ranked 


Potenlial Local 


Highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due 


Second highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to: 


Second lowest 


Lowest ranked due to: 


Community 


to; 


to; 


to; 




ranked due to: 




Impacts 
















- potential 


potential 


potential displacement 


potential displacement 


' potential 


potential 




displacement 


displacement 


effects due to new 


effects due to new 


displacement 


displacement effects 




effects due to 


effects due to 


MRF. 


MRF. 


effects due to 


due to the new 




new MRF. 


new MRF. 


potential dismpiion 


potential disruption 


new MRF and the 


MRF and new 




- potential 


potential 


effects due to new 


effects due to the new 


new centralized 


centralized mixed 


, 


disruption effects 


disniption effects 


MkF and increased use 


MRF and increased 


composting 


waste processing 




due to new MRF 


due to new MRF 


of existing facilities. 


use of existing 


facility for wet 


and composting 




and increased use 


and increased use 


additional potential 


facilities. 


waste. 


facility. 




of existing 


of existing 


disruption effects from 




potential for 


potential for 




facilities. 


facilities. 


illegal dumping and 
burning. 


' 


disruption effects 
due to new and 


disruption effects 
due to new and 







' 






existing facilities. 


existing facilities. 



Table does not present potenlial tmpacls in comparative tenns (among systems). See text for comparative evaluidton to support the system rankings. 
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Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Potential for 


Ivowesi ranked due 


Second lowest 


Second highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to: 


Second highest 


Second lowest ranked 


Broad Social 


to; 


ranked due to: 


lo: 




ranked due to: 


due to: 


Impact 


■ 






* 








lillte or nd 


limited potential 


potential for positive 


potential for positive 


potential for 


■ potential for 




potential for 


for positive 


lifestyle change to 


lifestyle change lo 


positive lifestyle 


positive lifestyle 




positive lifestyle 


lifestyle change to 


support increased 3Rs. 


support increased 3Rs. 


change to support 


change to support 




change to support 


support increased 


potential for additional 


potential for 


increased 3Rs, but 


increased 3Rs, but 




increased 3Rs. 


3Rs. 


employment and 


additional 


uncertain if the 


may result in 




limited potential 


limited potential 


economic development 


employment and 


System will 


reduced household 




for additional 


for additional ^ 


opportunities. 


economic 


realize this 


source separation 




employment and 


employment and 


potential for negative 


development 


potential or lead 


and contamination 




economic 


economic 


lifestyle effects related 


opportunities. 


lo reduced 


of the recyclable 




development 


development 


to inconveniences (e.g.. 


■ minor potential for 


participation in 


stream. 




opportunities. 


opportunities. 


increased composting). 


negative lifestyle 


source separation. 


- minor potential for 


' 


limited negative 


limited negative 


potential for negative 


effects related to 


potential for 


negative lifestyle 




lifestyle effects 


lifestyle effects 


lifestyle effects 


inconveniences (e.g.. 


negative lifestyle 


effects related to 




related to 


related lo 


associated with illegal 


increased 


effects related lo 


inconveniences 




inconveniences. 


inconveniences. 


dumping and burning. 


composting). 


inconveniences 
(associated wilh 
wet/dry caits). 
polcniial for 
additional 
employment and 
economic 


(e.g., increased 

composting). 

potential for 

additional 

employment and 

economic 

development 








•■ 




development 
opportunities. 


opportunities. 



Table does not present potential impacts in con^anitive terms (among systems). See text for comparative evaluation to support Ihc system rankings. 
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Criteria 


System 1 


System! 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Distribution of 


Lowest ranked due 


Third highest ranked 


Second highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to: 


Second highest 


Second lowest ranked 


Social Costs and 


to: 


due to: 


to: 




ranked due to; 


due to; 


Benefits 
















limited potential 


' limited potential 


• potential positive 


• potential positive 


potential positive 


potential positive 




positive benefit to 


positive benefit to 


bcneflt to future 


benefit to future 


benefit to future 


benefit to future 




future 


future 


generations through 


generations through 


generations 


generation from 




generations; 


generations; 


continuing growth in 


continuing growth in 


through 


highest volumes of 




System offers few 


System offers few 


changes to 3Rs lifestyle 


changes to 3Rs 


continuing growth 


waste diverted, but 




3Rs opportunities 


3Rs opportunities 


& behaviour. 


lifestyle & behaviour. 


in changes to 3Rs 


potential for 




to the current 


to the current 


- potentially equitable 


- potentially equitable 


lifestyle & 


negative effect on 




generation: 


generation. 


distributional effects 


distributional effect!! 


behaviour. 


future 3Rs 


* 


limited potential 


limited potential 


among housing types 


among housing types 


potentially 


behaviour from 




for positive 


for positive 


(e.g., increased 


(e.g.. increased 


equitable 


reduced 




distributional 


distributional 


composting) but limited 


composting). 


distributional 


participation in 




effects; 3Rs 


effects; 3Rs 


by lack of application 


- limited potential for 


effects among 


source separation. 




opportunities not 


opportunities not 


to multi-family 


negative distributional 


housing types 


■ potentially equitable 




targeted to all 


targeted to all 


housing. 


effects from facilities. 


(e.g., increased 


distributional effects 




housing types. 


housing types. 


limited potential for 




composting), 


as 3Rs opportunities 


- limited potential 


limited potential 


negative distributional 




although 


targeted to all 




for neplive 


for negative 


effects from facilities. 


> 


application to 


housing types. 




distributional 


distributional 


potential for negative 




multi-family 


■ potential for 




effects from 


effects from 


. distributional effects on 




housing is 


negative 


■' 


facilities. 


facilities. 


low income groups. 




limited, 
potential for 
negative 
distributional 


distributional effects 
due to facilities. 












effects due to 












facilities. 





Table does nol present potential impacts in compuiitive icrms (Binong syslerns), See text for coinparalive evaluation lo support Ihe syslem rankings. 
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TABLE 4.7 



YORK REGION: 
RESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS RANKING SUMMARY FOR SOCIAL ACCEPTABILFTY 



(ioal/Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 






. ^ : ; 


- ., 




■ ■ ' ■ ■■: -,■ ■ ■ ■■,■:.■ ■■' '■ 




Sertto' 














Social 


Third highest ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Highest ranked 


Highest ranked 


Second lowest ranked 


Lowest ranked 


AccepUbility 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 




maintains 


potential for minor 


potential for greater 


potential for greater 


- potential for reduced 


' potential for 


existing 3Rs 


positive increase in 


participation 


participation 


participation because 


reduced 




participation as 


3Rs participation 


through greater 


through: greater 


of: a variety of 


participation 




residents and 


because of 


source separation of 


source separation of 


inconveniences from 


because System 




municipalities 


increased 


materials (financial 


more materials; 


collection activities and 


does not encourage 


* 


are Tamiliar with 


opportunities (e.g., 


incentive): increased 


increased 


odour and health 


source separation; it 




the requirements 


for multi-family 


composting 


composting 


concems related to 


could reduce 




of the System. 


residences). 


opportunities; and. 


opportunities; 


effects from food 


participation in 




not likely to 


generally positive 


greater promotion 


greater promotion 


waste composting; 


Blue Box and 




encourage 


attitudes and 


and education. 


and education; and. 


limited application to 


household 




greater individual 


perceptions toward 


direct cost charges 


targeting of all 


high-rise residences; 


composting 




action. 


3Rs activities. 


not implemented in 


housing types. 


and, uncertain 


activities. 




some positive 


residents* 


most multi-family 




application to rural 






attitudes and 


willingness to pay 


buildings: no 


,, 


residences. 






perceptions 


increased costs of 


additional incentives 










toward 3Rs 


the System 


for these households. 








1 


activities. 


uncertain (moderate 
tax increase). 











I . Table does not present potential impacts in comparative lenns (anxing sys(cms). Sec tent for compaialive evaluation to support ihe system rankings. 
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Goal/Criteria 


System 1 


SysUm 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Social 


■ residents likely 




difficult to Implement 


■ positive attitudes 


■ potential fornegalive 


' people arc unable. 


Acceptability 


willing to pay for 




composting in multi- 


and perceptions 


attitudes and 


unwilling or lack 




the System (low 


' 


family housing and 


towards 3Rs 


perceptions to the 


knowledge to 




tax increase). 




unlikely to 


activities because 


System because of 


source separate 








significantly increase 


residents familiar 


inconveniences and 


properly, resulting 




' 


, 


participation (low 


with System 


health concerns. 


in potential for high 








proportion of 


requirements. 


people are unwilling. 


coivtamtnation of 








households in Yorlc), 


■ residents' 


unable or lack 


recyclabics. 








' uncertain of 


willingness to pay 


knowledge to source 


' potential for 




^ 




implementation of 


for the System 


separate properly. 


negative attitudes 






) 


direct cost in rural, 


uncertain (moderate 


resulting in potential 


and perceptions 




[ 




self haul areas. 


tax increase). 


for contamination of 


toward 3Rs as the 








■ potential for public 




dry stream. 


mixed waste 








controversy. 




residents may be 


processing and 




- 




residents' willingness 




unwilling to pay lor 


composting facility 








to pay increased costs 




the System (high tax 


may be 








of the System 




increase). 


unacceptable lo 








uncertain (moderate 


T 




residents. 








tax increase). 






' residents likely to 
be unwilling to pay 


• 


_ 




V 




! 


for the System 
(high tax increase). 

















1. Table does not present polenlial impacU in comparative lenns (among systems). Sec text for comparative evaluation lo support the sysleni rankings. 
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4.3.4 Peel Region 

4.3.4.1 Social Impact Criteria 

The overall ranking for residential 3Rs systems and the ranking for each criterion are 
presented in Table 4.8 for the social environment. The table also outlines some of the key 
potential net effects identified for each criterion. The text below presents the comparative 
evaluation among the systems. 

Potential Local Community Injects 

Potential Local Community Impacts in Peel Region can be anticipated as a result of siting 
new 3Rs facilities and due to the expansion and increased use of existing facilities. The 
potential effects from the expanded use of existing facilities were taken to be the same for 
System 1 (Existing), System 2 (Existing/Committed), System 3 (Direct Cost) and System 4 
(Expanded Blue 5ox). 

System 1 (Existing) requires only the addition of the new MRF while Systems 2-6 require 
facilities in addition to the MRF. As a result, System 1 is expected to have less displacement 
and disruption effects than the other systems and was ranked highest. 

Systems 2 (Existing/Committed) and 4 (Expanded Blue Box) were both ranked the second 
highest because they require the same new facilities and similar potential local community 
effects are expected. In these Systems there is only the addition of the community recycling 
centres in addition to the new MRF. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked third highest. While it has the same facilities as Systems 
2 and 4 and is expected to have similar displacement and disruption effects due to these 
facilities, there is the potential for additional dismption effects from illegal dumping and 
burning. , • 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked second lowest because of the potential for displacement and 
disruption effects due to the construction and operation of the large centralized wet/dry 
composting facility. This would include the potential for greater odour effects associated with 
the composting facility and the volume of food wastes expected to be collected and 
composted. Although existing composting sites will be closed, this may result in additional 
effects on residents and special/sensitive groups in Peel Region due to odour and health 
concerns and traffic related effects. 
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System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked the lowest because the displacement and 
disruption effects on residents, special/sensitive groups, community features and businesses 
and the community of a mixed waste processing and composting facility along with the 
effects of the MRF, community recycling centres and composting facilities of Systems 2,3, 
4 and 5, are expected to be more significant than the effects associated with the other 
systems. , 

Potential for Broad Social Impact 

The systems were evaluated based on their potential positive and negative social impacts on 
Peel Region's broad social environment in terms of the lifestyle of people, and the 
employment and economic development opportunities. An important consideration in lifestyle 
change is the level of personal involvement in the management of the household waste; the 
greater the personal involvement, the more beneficial the lifestyle is taken to be for reducing, 
reusing and recycling waste. 

System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) was the highest ranked because it is a continuation of current 
lifestyles to support 3Rs and it is familiar to residents. This should encourage residents to 
separate a greater number of materials, more frequently and with less error than the other 
systems. It is easy to implement and suitable to the low density character of Peel Region. 
System 4 also has slightly greater potential for minor additional employment and economic 
development opportunities than Systems 1-3. Systems 1 (Existing) and 2 
(Existing/Committed) do not provide as many source separation opportunities to as great a 
number of people. . 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked second highest because it too should continue the current 
change to a lifestyle (through an economic incentive to households) that incorporates higher 
levels of personal involvement by Peel Region residents in the management of their wastes. 
However, there is a greater potential for some residents to engage in illegal dumping and 
burning to reduce the amount of waste for which they have to pay collection costs. In 
addition, System 3 does not represent an additional incentive to apartment residents to recycle 
and is unlikely to contribute to a change in their lifestyle. It is also uncertain how it will be 
received in rural areas. 

System 2 (Existing/Committed) was ranked third highest because it provides for minor 
changes in lifestyle to more personal involvement of residents in managing their wastes. 
There is some potential for positive lifestyle change improvement over System 1 and it does 
not involve the potential for negative lifestyle effects and inconveniences which are found in 
Systems 5 and 6. The components of the System are convenient for residents and some are 
applicable in high density areas. 
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System 5 (Wet/Dry) was ranked second lowest because it is uncertain whether the System 
will achieve a change in lifestyle in Peel Region that incorporates personal involvement in 
the management of waste. The oppormnity still exists for residents to not separate their 
recyclables and compostables, but instead put them into the garbage stream. In addition, it 
is uncertain if the System can be implemented effectively in apartment buildings. System 5 
introduces a number of lifestyle inconveniences and effects on special/sensitive groups related 
to the required sorting and storage of food waste, e.g., elderly and disabled having to use 90 
gallon carts for their waste and separated materials. The significance of these inconveniences 
is uncertain. System 5 has greater potential than Systems 1-3 to increase direct employment 
and economic development opportunities. ... 

Systems 1 (Existing) and 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) were ranked the lowest because the 
net change for these Systems is considered less positive than for Systems 2,3,4 and 5. 
System 1 provides limited support for a change in lifestyle to more personal involvement of 
residents in managing their wastes and has limited potential for an increase in direct 
employment and economic development opportunities. System 6 has greater potential than 
the other systems for minor direct employment and economic development opportunities. 
However, it may not continue the change in lifestyle to support 3Rs behaviour and may not 
support further development of the 3Rs (residents have the option of placing all their waste 
in the garbage stream). 

Distribution, of Social Costs and Benefits 

Distributional effects within Peel Region are predicted to occur as a result of lifestyle changes 
on some groups in the Region and as a result of effects on future generations. System 4 
(Expanded Blue Box) was the highest ranked due to its overall positive current and future 
generation effects. It provides 3Rs opportunities to more people than Systems 1 and 2, and 
provides more equitable distribution of 3Rs opportunities among housing types by providing 
composting and recycling opportunities to multi-family households. It continues the growth 
in changes to 3Rs lifestyle/behaviour that should have a greater benefit to future generations 
than Systems 1 and 2. System 4 has fewer negative distribution effects than Systems 5 and 
6 because fewer facilities are required. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked as the second highest. System 3 has the potential for 
greater benefit to future generations than Systems 1,2 and 6. The economic incentive should 
encourage a change in behaviour to support greater reduction, reuse and recycling which 
should lead to greater conservation of the environment and a reduction in the management 
of the current generation's waste by the future. It improves the distribution of 3Rs 
opportunities over Systems 1 and 2 by providing the opportunity for a higher proportion of 
Peel households to participate in 3Rs. It provides an incentive to change behaviour to 
participate more effectively in 3Rs. System 3 does, however, have the potential to increase 
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the financial burden on low income households. 

Systems 2 (Existing/Committed) and 5 (Wet/Dry) were ranked equally as the third highest 
based on the uncertainties associated with the significance and magnitude of the different 
potential effects of the Systems. System 2 has the second least positive effect on fiiture 
generations with some additional support over System 1 (Existing) for changes in lifestyle 
to encourage greater personal involvement by residents in the management of their waste. 
It has a small improvement in the provision of ,3Rs oppormnities to a greater proportion of 
Peel Region households than System 1, but has a small increase in negative distribution of 
effects due to facilities in comparison to System 1. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) has a greater potential for negative distributional effects from new 
facilities than Systems 1,2,3 and 4. However, it has greater potential for a positive effect on 
future generations than Systerns 1,2 and 6 and has a positive distributional effect of 3Rs 
opportunities. 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked lowest. It has potentially the most 
significant negative distributional effects on some Peel residents from the operation of the 
mixed waste processing and composting facility. In addition, there is the uncertainty of the 
benefit to future generations through the recovery of more recyclable material from the waste 
stream, with the possibihty of influencing behaviour away from the 3Rs. It therefore ranks 
lowest of all the systems based on its minimal benefit to future generations. It does, 
however, have the most equitable distribution of 3Rs opportunities as it includes all types of 
residences. 

System 1 (Existing) was also ranked lowest because it is likely to have a low (less potential 
than Systems 2-5) positive distribution effect on future generations. It does not encourage 
as much change in the Hfestyle of the current generation toward greater personal involvement 
of residents in the management of their wastes. It also does not provide as great an 
improvement in the distribution of 3Rs opportunities to residents as the other systems (lowest 
of all the systems). However, it has the least negative distribution effects due to facilities. 

Overall System Ranking 

The systems ranking by criteria for Peel Region and summary net effects are presented at the 
top of Table 4.8. 

System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) was ranked the highest overall. It was ranked the highest for 
the criteria of Potential for Broad Social Impact and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits 
and second highest for Potential Local Community Impacts. 
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Systems 2 (Existing/Cominitted) and 3 (Direct Cost) were ranked second highest overall. 
System 3 ranked third highest for Potential Local Community Impacts and second highest for 
both Broad Social Impact and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits. System 2 was 
ranked second highest for Potential Local Community Impacts and third highest for both 
Broad Social Impact and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits. 

Systems 1 (Existing) and 5 (Wet/Dry) were ranked second lowest. While System 1 was 
ranked highest for Potential Local Community Impacts, it was ranked lowest for both Broad 
Social Impact and Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits. System 5 was third highest for 
Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits and second lowest for both Potential Local 
Community Impacts and Broad Social Impact. ' 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked lowest overall because it ranked lowest for 
all three criteria. 



4.3.4.2 ■ Social Acceptability 

The ranking for the social acceptability criterion is presented in Table 4.9. The table also 
outlines some of the key potential net effects identified. The text below summarizes the 
comparative evaluation among the systems. 

The social acceptability of each system was evaluated on the basis of the potential effects of 
the systems on Peel residents participation, attitudes and perception of 3Rs activities and their 
willingness to pay for the system (see Table 4.9). 

System 1 (Existing), System 2 (Existing/Committed) and System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) 
were ranked highest. Peel residents are familiar with the System components and can be 
expected to respond more quickly and more positively to the systems. System 1 has a 
significantly lower tax increase per household than all other systems and it will maintain the 
current 3Rs behaviour and participation. However, it is unlikely to encourage greater 
individual or municipal behaviour to reduce, reuse and recycle waste and will not provide the 
same level of service to apartment buildings (tiirough services in buildings and the recychng 
centres). 

System 2 has a higher tax increase per household than System 1 (but lower than System 4). 
It will encourage greater 3Rs behaviour and provides more convenient opportunities for self- 
haul of recyclables than System 1. However, it does not promote reduction and reuse 
opportunities to the same extent as Systems 3,4,5 and 6. While System 4 builds on resident 
and municipal familiarity with the System components, Peel Region residents will likely be 
unwilling to pay the large tax increase m taxes per household for this System. This potential 
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unwillingness reduces the overall acceptability of this System. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) was ranked the second highest because it has the potential to 
encourage greater participation in 3Rs (i.e., increased composting and source separation) than 
System 1 (Existing) and System 2 (Existing/Committed) because of the economic incentive. 
However, residents will likely be unwilling to pay the large increase in taxes per household 
for this System; direct charges may not be implemented in multi-family buildings; and, it may 
be controversial in some municipalities. There is also greater possibility of negative attitudes 
developing as a result of illegal dumping and burning. This could reduce participation and 
hmit the poteiitial for a change in attitude to greater support for 3Rs. It was ranked higher 
than System 5 (Wet/Dry) and System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) because it has greater 
potential to encourage stronger positive attitudes and behaviour toward 3Rs without the 
serious acceptability concerns related to facilities. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) is ranked second lowest because, although it offers greater 3Rs 
opportunities, its acceptability is reduced because residents may be unwilling to pay the high 
tax increase per household and because of odour and vermin effects from the volumes of food 
waste at the composting facility. There is also increased potential for some Peel Region 
groups to participate less due to greater difficulty in using the 90 gallon carts (e.g., elderly 
and disabled), and for others not to separate food waste (due to the mess and inconveniences 
associated with the carts). The apphcation and acceptance of the System in apartments and 
rural areas is uncertain. " • 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) was ranked lowest because the mixed waste processing 
and composting facihty operation may not be acceptable due to odour problems. Also, the 
System does not encourage source separation and could encourage residents to reduce their 
participation in some of the components of the System (e.g.. Blue Box). In addition, the very 
high tax increase per household will likely be unacceptable to Peel Region residents and 
municipalities. 
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TABLE 4.8 



PEEL REGION: 
RESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS RANKING SUMMARY FOR SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 



Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wetrt)ry 


Mixed Waste 
Processinf; 


■iMPXCT* 1 












■ 


Social 


Second lowest 
ranked 


Second highest 
ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Highest ranked 


Second lowest 
ranked 


lowest ranked 


Potenlia) Local 


Highest ranked due 


Second highest 


Third highest ranked due 


Second highest ranked 


Second lowest 


Lowest ranked due to: 


Cominunity 


to; 


ranked due to: 


to; 


due to; 


ranked due to: 




Impacts 














potential 


potential 


potential displacement 


potential displacement 


potential 


potential 




displacement 


displacement 


effects due to new 


effects due to new 


displacement 


displacement effects 




effects due to 


effects due to 


MRF and community 


MRF and community 


effects due to 


due to the new 


1 


new MRF. 


new MRP and 


recycling centres. 


recycling centres. 


new MRF. 


MRF, community 


1 


potential 


community 


■ potential disruption 


potential disruption 


community 


recycling centres 


• 


disruption effects 


recycling centres. 


effects due to new 


effects due to the new 


recycling centres 


and new centralized 




due to new MRF 


potential 


MRF, community 


MRF, community 


and the new 


mixed waste 




and increased use 


disruption effects 


recycling centres and 


recycling centres and 


centralized 


processing and 




of existing 


due to new MRF, 


increased use of 


increased use of 


composting 


composting facility. 




facilities. 


community 


existing facilities. 


existing facilities. 


facility for wet 


potential for 






recycling centres 


additional potential 




waste. 


disruption effects 






and increased use 


disraption effects from 




• potential for 


due to new and 




■ 


of existing 


illegal dumping and 




disruption effects 


existing facilities. 






facilities. 


burning. 




due to new and 
existing facilities. 





Table docs not present potential impacts in comparative lenns (among systems). See text for comparative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


ExJsDng 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Hry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Potential for 


Lowest ranked due 


Third highest ranked 


Second highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to: 


Second lowest 


lowest ranked due to: 


Broad Social 


to: 


due to: 


to: 




ranked due to: 




Impact 
















little or no 


limited potential 


potential for positive 


potential for positive 


potential for 


potential for 


T 


potential for 


for positive 


lifestyle change to 


lifestyle change to 


positive lifestyle 


positive lifestyle 


positive lifestyle 


lifestyle change to 


support increased 3Rs. 


support increased 3Rs. 


change to support 


change to support 




change to support 


support increased 


potential for additional 


potential for 


increased 3Rs, hut 


increased 3Rs, but 




increased 3Rs. 


3Rs. 


employment and 


additional 


uncertain if the 


may result in 




limited potential 


limited potential 


economic development 


employment and 


System will 


reduced household 


■ 


for additional 


for additional 


opportunities. 


economic 


realize this 


source separation 




employment and 


employment and 


potential for negative 


development 


potential or lead 


and contamination 




economic 


economic 


lifestyle effects related 


opportunities. 


to reduced 


of the recyclable 




development 


development 


to inconveniences (e.g.. 


■ minor potential for 


participation in 


stream. 




opportunities. 


opportunities. 


increased composting). 


negative lifestyle 


source separation. 


■ minor potential for 




limited negative 


limited negative 


potential for negative 


effects related to 


potential for 


negative lifestyle 




lifestyle effects 


lifestyle effects 


lifestyle effects 


inconveniences (e.g.. 


negative lifestyle 


effects related to 




related to 


related to 


associated with illegal 


increased 


effects related to 


inconveniences 




inconveniences. 


inconveniences. 


dumping and burning. 


composting). 


inconveniences 


(e.g., increased 




. 


* 


« 




(associated with 


composting). 




.'"l 








wet/dry carts). 


potential for 


. 


. 


. 


• 


* 


particularly in 
high density areas 
of Peel, 
potential for 
additional 
employment and 
economic 
development 
opportunities. 


additional 
employment and 
economic 
development 
opportunities. 



Table does not present polcniial impacts in comparative terms (among systems). See text for comparative evaluation lo support Ihe system rankings. 
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Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wetfl)ry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Dislribution of 


lowest ranked due 


Third highest ranked 


Second highest ranked due 


Highest ranked due to: 


third highest ranked 


Lowest ranked due to: 


Social Costs and 


Ki: 


due to; 


to: 




due to: 




Benenis 
















limited potenltal 


limited potential 


potential positive 


potential positive 


potential positive 


potential positive 




positive benefit to 


positive benefit to 


benefit to future 


benefit to future 


benefit to future 


benefit to future 


.;, 


f\iture 


future 


generations through 


generations through 


generations 


generation from 




generations; 


generations; 


continuing growth in 


continuing growth in 


through 


highest volumes of 




System offers few 


System offers few 


changes to 3Rs lifestyle 


changes to 3Rs 


continuing growth 


waste diverted, but 




3Rs opportunities 


3Rs opportunities 


& behaviour. 


lifestyle & behaviour. 


in changes to 3Rs 


potential for 




to the current 


to the current 


potentially equitable 


- potentially equitable 


lifestyle & 


negative effect on 




generation. 


generation. 


distributional effects 


distributional effects 


behaviour. 


future 3lls 




limited potential 


limited potential 


among housing types 


among housing types 


potentially 


behaviour from 




for positive 


for positive 


(e.g., increased 


(e.g., increased 


equitable 


reduced 




dislribulional 


distributional 


composting) but limited 


composting). 


distributional 


participation in 




effects; 3Rs 


effects; 3Rs 


by lack of application 


limited potential for 


effects among 


source separation. 




opportunities not 


opponunilies not 


to multi-family 


negative distributional 


housing types 


- potentially equitable 




targeted to all 


targeted to all 


housing. 


effects from facilities. 


(e.g., increased 


distributional effects 




housing types. 


housing types. 


limited potential for 




composting), 


as 3Rs opportunities 




limited potential 


limited potential 


negative distributional 




although 


targeted to all 




for negative 


for negative 


effects from facilities. 




application to 


housing types. 


• 


distributional 


distributional 


potential for negative 




multi-family 


potential for 




effects from 


effects from 


distributional effects on 




housing is 


negative 




facilities. 


facilities. 


low income groups. 




limited, 
potential for 
negative 
distributional 
effects due to 
facilities. 


distributional effects 
due to facilities. 



t,: Table docs not preseni potential Impacts in comparalive terms (among systems). See text for comparative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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TABLE 4.9 



PEEL REGION: 
RESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS RANKING SUMMARY FOR SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 



Goal/Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste 

Processing 


Service' 










. ..^.„ , .. .^ 


••._ ■;■ ■;. ■ 


Social 


iiighesi Ttmkcd due 


Highest ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Highest ranked 


Second lowest ranked 


Lowest ranked 


Acceptability 


to: 


due to: 


due to; 


due to: 


due to: 


due to: 


■-. 


maintains 


potential for minor 


potential for greater 


■ potential for greater 


- potential for reduced 


' potential for 




existing 3Rs 


positive increase in 


participation 


participation 


participation because 


reduced 




participation as 


3Rs participation 


through greater 


through; greater 


of; a variety of 


participation 




residents and 


because of 


source separation of 


source separation of 


inconveniences from 


because System 


« 


municipalities 


increased 


materials (financial 


mote matenals; 


collection activities and 


does not encourage 




are familiar with 


opportunities (e.g., 


incentive); increased 


increased 


odour and health 


source separation; it 




the requirements 


for multi-family 


composting 


composting 


concerns related to 


could reduce 




of the System. 


residences). 


opportunities; and, 


opportunities; 


effects from food 


participation in 




not likely to 


generally positive 


greater promotion 


greater promotion 


waste composting; 


Blue Box and 




encourage 


attitudes and 


and education. 


and education; and, 


limited application to 


household 




greater individual 


perceptions toward 


direct cost charges 


targeting of all 


high-rise residences; 


composting 




action. 


3Rs activities. 


not implemented in 


housing types. 


and, uncertain 


activities. 




some positive 


• residents may be 


most multi-family 




application to rural 






attitudes and 


unwilling to pay 


buildings; no 




residences. 






perceptions 


increased costs of 


additional incentives 








. 


toward 3Rs 


the System 


for these households. 




• 






activities. 


uncertain (moderate 
to high tax 
increase). 











i. Table does not present potential impacts in comparative terms (among systems). Sec text for comparative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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Goal/Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Gronp/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue 
Box 


Wet«>ry 


Mixed Waste 
Processing 


Social 


- residents likely 




' difficult to implement 


- positive attitudes 


■ potential for negative 


■ people are unable. 


Acceptability 


willing to pay for 




composting in mulli- 


and perceptions 


attitudes and 


unwilling or lack 




the Systein (low 




family housing and 


towards 3Rs 


perceptions to the 


knowledge to 




tax increase). 




unlikely to 


activities because 


System because of 


source separate 








signirtcantly increase 


residents familiar 


inconveniences and 


properly, resulting 








participation 


with System 


health concerns. 


in potential for high 








(signiflcant proportion 


requirements. 


- people are unwilling. 


contamination of 




* 




of households in 


residents likely to be 


unable or lack 


recyclables. 




t: 


.1 


Peel). 


unwilling to pay for 


knowledge to source 


potential for 


. 






uncertain of 


the System (high tax 


separate property. 


negative altitudes 








implementation of 


increase). 


resulting in potential 


and perceptions 








direct cost in rural. 


# 


for contamination of 


toward 3Rs as the 






'■ ■ 


self haul areas. 
• potential for public 
controversy, 
residents' likely to be 




dry stream. 
• residents likely to be 
unwilling to pay for 
the System (high lax 


mixed waste 
processing and 
composting facility 
may be 




' 




unwilling to pay for 
the System (high lax 
increase). 


. 


increase). 


unacceptable to 
residents, 
residents likely to 
be unwilling to pay 
for the System 
(high tax increase). 





I. Table does not present potential impacli in comparative terms (among systems). Se« text for comparative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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4.3.5 Industrial. Commercial and Institutional Sector 

Ranking of Systems by Criterion 

In order to determine ranking within the Social Impact Criteria Group of the 3Rs systems for 
the IC&I sector in the GTA, the system alternatives were first ranked by criterion within the 
Social Impact Criteria Group. 

The system rankings by criterion were based on the "System net effects by criteria" and 
"advantages/disadvantages by criteria" contained in the individual system summary net effects 
tables contained in Schedule B. The key "advantages/disadvantages" were listed for each 
criterion for each system in comparison to the other systems. The rankings for each of the 
three criteria were then used to identify the overall ranking for the Social Impact Criteria 
Group. The system net effects were determined based on the application of 
mitigation/enhancement measures to the potential effect. Where there was uncertainty in 
magnitude of some of the effects, a distinction could not be made among the systems. 

Net effects common to all systems were not carried forward to the evaluation of the system 
options because they do not assist in distinguishing between systems. Although the systems 
are named for the dominant element of the system (e.g.. Expanded 3Rs Regulations) the 
evaluation was based on the entire system and all of its components (see Schedule A). The 
system rankings for the three Social Environment Criteria are discussed below and 
summarized in Table 4.10. The overall systems rankings can be found in the top row of 
Table 4.10. 



4.3.5.1 Social Impact Criteria 

Potential Local Community Impacts 

Potential Local Community Impacts can be anticipated as a resuh of siting new IC&I 3Rs 
facilities and due to the expansion and increased use of existing facilities. The potential 
effects of expanded use of existing facilities were taken to be the same for Systems 1 
(Existing) and 2 (Existing/Committed). Systems 1 and 2 have all the necessary facilities in 
place while the other systems may require new facihties which have the potential to affect 
local conomunities. As a result. Systems 1 and 2 were ranked equally as the highest. 

Systems 3 (Extended 3Rs Regulations) and 4 (Expanded 3Rs Regulations) were ranked as the 
second highest because, while they both require new dry materials processing facilities, no 
new compost facilities are required. Therefore, the potential displacement and disruption 
effects may be greater than Systems 1 and 2, but less than for Systems 5 and 6. 
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System 5 (Expanded 3Rs Regulations with Organics) was ranked the second lowest because 
it requires new dry materials processing facilities similar to Systems 3 and 4 and because of 
the need for more or expanded compost facilities, with the greater potential for odour effects 
from the "wet" waste. These additional facilities may result in additional nuisance effects on 
residents and special/sensitive groups due to odour effects, health concerns and increased 
traffic. 

System 6 (No Unprocessed Waste to Landfill) was ranked lowest because of the impacts 
associated with the new dry materials processing facilities and composting facilities that will 
be required to process all IC&I waste in the GTA. Although similar to the effects from the 
facilities in System 5, these effects are expected to be greater than Systems 1-5. 

Potential for Broad Social Impact 

The systems were evaluated based on their potential positive and negative social impacts on 
the GTA's broad social environment in terms of the lifestyle of ehiployees and organizations 
(corporate culture), and the employment and economic development opportunities. 

System 2 (Existing/Committed) Was ranked the highest because it applies primarily to the 
major IC&I operations; those which are best able to pay additional costs. It also will likely 
have the greatest potential to positively affect IC&I attitudes, perceptions and behaviour, 
because the regulations in this System have been incorporated as a part of normal operations 
into some institutions, businesses and industry. Over a longer period of time, other operators 
are likely to comply voluntarily with some of the regulations. However, it has the second 
least potential to develop direct employment and econonaic development opf>ortunities. 

Systems 3 (Extended 3Rs Regulations), 4 (Expanded 3Rs Regulations) and 5 (Expanded 3Rs 
Regulations with Organics) were ranked equally as the second highest. While there are 
differences among the three systems, these differences are not significant enough or the 
magnitude too uncertain to rank one system ahead of the others. Systems 3 and 4 introduce 
similar amounts of regulation on the IC&I sector. System 4 also has the second highest 
potential for developing employment and economic development opportunities, while System 
5 has the greatest potential. The regulation placed on the IC&I sector in System 5 places 
additional requirements on the restaurant and grocery sectors with potential negative financial 
and operational implications. This System also has the second least potential to positively 
affect corporate and employee behaviour. 

System 1 (Existing) was ranked the third highest because it has the third least potential to 
positively affect corporate and employee behaviour, and has the least potential to develop 
direct employment and economic development opportunities. 
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System 6 (No Unprocessed Waste to Landfill) was ranked the lowest. It introduces the 
greatest amount of regulation on the IC&I sector and is likely to result in the greatest increase 
in costs and operational requirements to the largest number of IC&I generators. However, 
it has the greatest potential fdr direct employment and economic development opportunities. 



Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits 

Potential distributional effects were predicted to occur as a result of lifestyle changes on some 
groups and changes in corporate behaviour in the region and on future generations. 

System 2 (Existing/Conunitted) was ranked the highest because it has the least potential for 
negative distribution effects from facilities and has the potential for positive effect on future 
generations due to changes in corporate and employee behaviour. It also has a positive 
distribution effect because the regulations are broadly based across different sectors but avoid 
small businesses which are least able to pay for the programs. 

Systems 1 (Existing), 3 (Extended 3Rs Regulations) and 4 (Expanded 3Rs Regulations) were 
ranked equally as the second highest. System 1 has the least potential for negative 
distribution effects from facilities and the second most positive effect on distribution of 
regulation, but has the least potential positive effect for future generations as it does not 
appear that it will alter IC&I behaviour in the long term to the extent that the other systems 
will. Systems 3 and 4 have the third most potential for negative distribution effects from 
facilities, but also have the second most positive distribution effect. It is likely that they will 
have similar potential positive future generational effects. 

Systems 5 (Expanded 3Rs Regulations with Organics) and 6 (No Unprocessed Waste to 
Landfill) were ranked equally as the lowest. System 6 is likely to have the most potential 
for negative distribution effects from facilities, but System 5 may have the least positive 
distribution effect from regulations. The potential for positive effect for future generations 
is uncertain. 

Overall System Ranking 

By considering the systems ranking by criteria and the criteria rankings (noting that all 
criteria are ranked equally), an overall system ranking can be completed for the Social Impact 
Criteria Group. The evaluation considered trade-offs among the rankings for each system and 
criterion, recognizing that there may be significant potential effects from the 3Rs systems and 
the potential effects for each criterion may occur throughout the life of the system. The 
overall rankings are provided at the top of Table 4.10. 
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System 2 (Existing/Committed) was ranked as the highest System overall. It ranked the 
highest for all three criteria. , 

System 1 (Existing), System 3 (Extended 3Rs Regulations), and System 4 (Expanded 3Rs 
Regulations) were ranked equally as the second highest ovenill. While Systems 3 and 4 were 
ranked the second highest for all three criteria, System 1 was ranked the highest for Potential 
Local Community Impacts, second highest for Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits and 
the third highest for Potential for Broad Social Impact. Therefore, the Systems were ranked 
equal. 

System 5 (Expanded 3Rs Regulations with Organics) was ranked as the second lowest, overall 
on the basis that it was the second highest for the Potential for Broad Social Impact, second 
lowest ranked for Potential Local Community Impacts and lowest for Distribution of Social 
Costs and Benefits. 

System 6 (No Unprocessed Waste to Landfill) was ranked the lowest, because it was ranked 
the lowest for all three criteria. 



4.3.5.2 Social Acceptability 

The social acceptability of each system was evaluated on the basis of the potential effects of 
the systems on IC&I sector participation, attitudes and perception of 3Rs activities and 
willingness to pay for the system. Table 4.11 summarizes the analysis. 

Based on the above indicators, Systems 3 (Extended 3Rs Regulations) and 4 (Expanded 3Rs 
Regulations) were ranked the highest. System 3 has the primary advantage of requiring a 
much higher level of participation (approximately 70% of all IC&I generators) than Systems 
1 and 2, the same as System 4, sHghtly less than System 5 and moderately less than System 
6. The Systems do not require the smallest operators, who are likely to have the greatest 
difficulty in implementing the regulations, to comply. System 4 has the same components 
as System 3, but expands the list of dry recyclables. The effects of this System are similar 
to System 3, but with some potentially increased costs to generators. 

The disadvantages of Systems 3 and 4 are that some smaller businesses, industries and 
institutions will need to comply with the regulations, with the possibility of negative attitudes 
and perceptions by owners/managers and increased costs for the operators. These negative 
attitudes and perceptions will be focused primarily on the regulation for mandatory separation. 
It is assumed that these generators will have the option of either source separating or 
contracting a collection service that will separate the materials at the dry waste processing 
facility. Having the option to choose may improve its acceptability. The Systems may also 
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encourage growth in employee pride and enthusiasm for 3Rs. 

System 2 (Existing/Committed) was ranked second highest. It has the second least potential 
for participation. Small IC&I operators will not be significantly affected by this System and 
it is expected to be less costly to generators than Systems 3-6, with a resulting greater 
willingness to pay and more positive attitudes and perceptions on the part of the IC&I sector. 

Systems 1 (Existing) and 5 (Expanded 3Rs Regulations with Organics) were ranked equally 
as the second lowest. System 1 has the least potential for increased participation. Public and 
private operators appear wilhng to pay the cunent costs for waste management. System 5 
has a slightly greater potential for participation than Systems 3 and 4 (much greater than 
System 1), but the effect of the mandatory separation of wet waste is likely to elicit negative 
attitudes from the restaurant and grocery sector because of potential health, odour and vermin 
concerns and added costs for clients. System 5 is hkely to apply to many small 
operators/owners in the restaurant and grocery sector, where compliance might be very 
difficult. 

System 6 (No Unprocessed Waste to Landfill) was ranked the lowest because, although it will 
have the greatest participation, it is likely to be the most costly for individual operators to 
implement and will affect the entire IC&I sector. It is likely to have particularly negative 
effects on small and medium sized businesses and institutions, as they may need additional 
storage space and staff time to source separate. They will also pay proportionally more than 
larger operators for a hauler to separate the materials. There will likely be negative attitudes 
towards this System. All generators will be covered by the legislation and there is likely to 
be greater problems in obtaining compliance. 
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TABLE 4.10 



GTAIC&I: 
SYSTEMS RANKING SUMMARY FOR SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 



Goal/Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


■ — ■ ~ 
System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Extsting 


Exlsling/Committed 


Extended 3Rs 


Expanded 3Rs 


Expanded 3Rs 


No Unprocessed 








Regulations 


Regulations 


Regulations with 
Organics 


Waste to LandfiU 


IMPACT' 


''^H^&HIHI 


■i 








'■'^::::-:'^?i ■■ ■■:::::::; 




Second highest ranked 


Highest ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Second lowest ranked 


Ijjwesl ranked 


Potential Local 


Highest ranked due to: 


Highest ranked due to: 


Second highest ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Second lowest ranked 


Lx)west ranked due to: 


Community 






due to: 


due to: 


due to: 




Impacts 
















■ new Tacitities likely 


new facilities likely 


new dry materials 


new dry materials 


new dry materials 


- new dry materials 




are not required 


arc not required 


processing facilities 


processing facilities 


processing facilities 


processing facilities 




■ effects are likely due 


- effects arc due to 


may be required; no 


may be required; no 


likely wilt be required 


and composting 




to increased use of 


increased use of 


new compost 


new compost 


' new or expanded 


facilities required 




existing facilities 


existing facilities 


facilities required 


facilities required 


compost facilities will 


potential for 




' polenlial for 


■ potential for nuisance 


effects are likely 


■ effects are likely due 


be required 


significant odour 




nuisance and healtti 


and health effects on 


due to increased 


to increased flow of 


■ potential for 


effects 




effects on residents. 


residents. 


flow of materials 


materials and 


signiflcanl odour 


' greatest potential 




special/sensitive 


special/sensitive 


and possible new 


-possible new dry 


effects from 


for nuisance effects 


• 


groups, comniunities 


groups, communities 


dry materials 


materials processing 


composting facilities 


from existing and 




and community 


and community 


processing facilities 


facilities 


■ potential for nuisance 


new facilities 




features and 


features and 


' potential for 


' potential for 


effects, primarily 


greatest potential 




businesses 


businesses 


displacement effects 


displacement effects 


associated with 


for displacement 








potential for 


- potential for 


compost facilities 


effects from new 








increased disruption 


increased disruption 


- potential for 


facilities 








effects 


effects 


displacement effects 
from new facilities 





Table does not present potential impacts in comparative Icnns (among systems). See text for comparative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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1 Goal/Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


Systems 


1 
System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Exteiided 3Rs 


Expanded 3R$ 


Expanded 3Rs 


No Unprocessed 








Regulations 


Regulations 


Regulations with 


Waste to Landfill 










Oi^anlcs 




Potential for 


Third highest ranlced 


Highest ranked due to: 


Second highest ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Lx)west ranked due to: 


Broad Social 


due to: 




due to: 


due to: 


due to: 




impact 
















■ limited amount of 


' limited regulation on 


■ broad regulation of 


■ broad regulation of 


broad regulation of 


Regulation of the 


- 

- 


regulation and low 


the iC&l sector with 


the IC&I sector with 


the IC&I sector with 


the IC&I sector with 


entire IC&I sector 




cost to the IC&I 


increased cost over 


increased costs 


increased costs 


increased costs. Will 


with potential cost 




sector 


System 1 for major 


■ potential to develop 


• potential to develop 


affect some types of 


increases 




■ potential to develop 


IC&I 


direct employment 


direct employment 


businesses and 


■ potential to develop 




direct employment 


- potential to develop 


and economic 


and economic 


institutions (grocery. 


direct employment 




and economic 


direct employment 


opportunities in the 


opportunities in the 


hospitals, etc.) more. 


and economic 


::k 


opportunities in the 


and economic 


waste management 


waste management 


- potential to develop 


opportunities in the 


waste management 


opportunities in the 


sector 


sector 


direct employment 


waste management 




sector 


waste management 


• potential to 


' potential to 


and economic 


sector as full and 




■ potential to 


sector 


positively affect 


positively affect 


opportunities in the 


specialized service 




positively affect 


' potential to positively 


IC&I attitudes. 


IC&I attitudes. 


waste management 


will be required 




IC&i attitudes, 


affect IC&I attitudes, 


behaviour, and 


behaviour, and 


sector, primarily in 


' potential to 




behaviour and 


behaviour and 


operations 


operations 


composting 


positively affect 


• 


operations 


operations 






• potential to positively 


IC&I attitudes, 




- minor negative 


' minor negative 






affect IC&l attitudes. 


behaviour and 


. 


operational effects 


operational effects; 






behaviour and 


operations 




on the IC&I sector 


restricted mainly to 




• 


operations 


' potential for 






major IC&I who can 
accommodate the 
requirements 




■. 




negative affect on 
operation of many 
IC&l from source 
separation of wet 






' 








waste 



Table does not present potential impacts in comparative terms (among syslemsj. See text for compBiative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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Goal/Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Eristifig/Committed 


Rxtcnded 3Rs 


Expanded 3Rs 


Expanded 3Rs 


No Unprocessed 








Regulations 


Regulations 


Regulations with 
Organics 


Waste to Landfill 


Distribution of 


Second highest ranked 


Highest ranked due to: 


Second highest ranked 


Second highest ranked 


Lowest ranked due to: 


Lowest ranked due to: 


Social Costs and 


due toi 




due to: 


due to: 






Benefits 








.. 






• potential for negative 


potential for negative 


potential for 


potential for negative 


- potential for negative 


- potential for 




distribution erfects 


distribution effects 


negative distribution 


distribution effects 


distribution effects 


negative distribution 




from facilities 


from facilities 


effects from 


from facilities with 


from facilities, in 


effects from 




' potential positive 


■ potential positive 


facilities with less 


less facilities 


particular compost 


facilities, in 




effect for future 


effect for future 


facilities required 


required and less 


facilities 


particular compost 




generations 


generations 


and less potential 


potential community 


■ potential positive 


facilities 




positive effect on 


(magnitude uncertain) 


community effects 


effects 


effect for future 


potential for high 




distribution of 


positive distribution 


- potential positive 


potential positive 


generations 


positive effect for 




regulation. 


regulation effect. 


effect for future 


effect for future 


(magnitude uncertain) 


future generations 






Avoids smallest 


generations 


generations 


■ positive distribution 


(magnitude 






businesses, but is 


(tnagnilude 


(magnitude 


regulation effect 


uncertain) 




broadly based 


unceilain) 


uncertain) 


Additional 


' positive distribution 








positive distribution 


■ positive distribution 


requirement for some 


regulation effect. 








regulation effect. 


regulation effect. 


IC&l. 


Affects everyone. 


.t 






May avoid smallest 


May avoid smallest 




but appear to be 


, 






businesses, is 


businesses, is 




few provisions for 








broadly based, but 


broadly based, but 




small businesses 






' 


may include small 
to medium sized 


may include small to 
medium si7jrd 












businesses 


businesses 







Tabic does not present polenlia) impacts in comparative tenns (among systems). See (cxI for comparalive evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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TABLE 4.U 



GTA IC&I: 
SYSTEMS RANKING SUMMARY FOR SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 



Goal/Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Extended 3Rs 


Expanded 3Rs 


Expanded 3Rs 


No Unprocessed Waste 








Regulations 


Regulations 


Regulations witti 
Organics 


to Landnu 


1 Service' 


*; • . :■' 






; ;-^^'^ >:\. 




■■■-.■, 


Social 


Second lowest ranked 


Second highest 


Highest ranked due to: 


Highest ranked due to: 


Second lowest ranked 


Lowest ranked due to: 


Acceptability 


due to: 


ranked due to: 






due to: 


- 

potential for 




low potential for 


low potential for 


potential for greater 


potential for greater 


potential for 




participation 


participation 


participation 


participation 


greater 


maximum 




operators appear 


small IC&I 


many small operators 


many small 


participation 


participation as the 


■ 


willing to pay for 


generators not 


will be required to 


operators will be 


potential negative 


entire IC&I sector is 




volunlary 


signiflcanlly 


comply; smallest 


required to comply; 


atliludes from 


required to 




measures 


affected by 


operators not 


smallest operators 


grocery and 


participate 




potential for 


regulations 


required to 


not required to 


restaurant sector 


costly to implement 


voluntary 


potential increase 


participate 


participate 


all but smallest 


with significant cost 


; 


compliance by 


in employee and 


potential for negative 




operators required 


of compliance for 




those not 
regulated 


corporate pride 


attiludinal effect by 
some IC&I 
generators because 
of increased 
regulation; potential 
for increase in 




to participate 


small to medium 
size public and 
independent private 
operators 






1 


employee pride 









Table docs not present polenlial impacts in comparalivc tcnns (among systems). See text for compaialive evaluation (o support (lie system rankings. 
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Goal/Criteria 


System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


System 5 


System 6 


Group/Criteria 


Existing 


Existing/Committed 


Extended 3Rs 


Expanded 3Rs 


Expanded 3R$ 


No Unprocessed Waste 








Regulations 


Regulations 


Regulations witli 
Organics 


to Landfill 


Social 




potential for 


increase in cost of 


potential for 


cost of 


potential for non- 


Acceptability 




IC&I willingness 


compliance 


negative attitudinal 


compliance higher 


compliance 






to pay; some 




effect by some 


for small IC&l 


potential for 


■'■ 




major IC&I 




IC&I generators 


generators with 


negative attitudes 






generators 




because of increased 


more effects on 


and perceptions. 


• 


. 


currently 




regulation; potential 


grocery and 






■ 


implement 




for increase in 


restaurant sector; 








regulations 




employee pride 


health and 








gerferally limited 


r. 


increase in cost of 


customer issues 








negative attitudes 




compliance 


with restaurants 




■- 




to System. 




. 


due to storage and 
sorting food waste 
potential for non- 
compliance 





Table does nol present potential impacts in compamlive terms (among systems). See text for comparative evaluation to support the system rankings. 
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5.0 SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



5.1 Residential: Social Environment 



The results of the social impact assessment and evaluation of the residential 3Rs Systems for 
all four Regions are summarized below in Table 5.1. 



TABLE 5.1 
SUMMARY OF RESIDENTIAL 3RS SYSTEMS RANKINGS BY REGION: 

SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 



RcgioD 


Syston 1 


System 2 
Conunlttcd 


System 3 
DirectCost 


System 4 
Expanded 
Btne Box 


Systems 
Wet/Dry 


System 6 
Mixed Waste 
Processiog 


Durhun 


Lowest ranked 


Second lowest 


Second highest 
ninked 


Highest ranked 


Third highest 
tanked 


Lowest ranked 


Metro 
Toronto 


Third lowest 
ranked 


. Second highest 
ranked 


Third highest 
ranked 


Hi^iest ranked 


Seosul lowest 
tanked 


Lowest tanked 


. York 


Lowest ranked 


Second lowest 
rsnked 


Second highest 


Higihest ranked 


Third highest 
ranked 


Lowest nmked 


Ped 


Second lowest 
ranked 


Second highest 
ranked 


Second highest 
tanked 


Highest ranked 


Second lowest 
tanked 


Lowest tanked 



System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) ranks as the highest system in all four Regions. This System 
does not require the construction and operation of major new facilities in addition to those 
found in Systems 1-3 (in Peel it would involve only the addition of community recycling 
centres in Systems 2-4). Therefore, it has only low to moderate potential for significant local 
community impacts from facilities. 

The potential for System 4 to generate negative Broad Social Impacts in the GTA is generally 
considered less than for the other systems. It provides the potential for residents to continue 
to change their lifestyle in a way that is familiar to them while encouraging separation of a 
greater number of materials. Separation is likely to occur more frequently and with less 
errors than other systems. System 4 is suitable to low density residential development and 
can be applied to multi-family dwellings more easily than some other systems. 

System 4 generally provides fairer Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits. It provides 3Rs 
services to more people than System 1 (Existing), System 2 (Existing/Committed) and System 
3 (Direct Cost), and maintains the promotion of changes in 3Rs lifestyle/behaviour that should 
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have a positive future generational effect. 

System 3 (Direct Cost) ranks second highest in Durham, Peel and York Regions, and third 
highest, behind System 2 (Existing/Committed), in Metro Toronto. Overall, the two key 
factors that cause System 3 to rank lower than System 4 are: (1) the potential for illegal 
dumping and burning; and, (2) the potential of providing fewer households with opportunities 
to participate. It is ranked lower in Metro than in the other Regions because of its lack of 
applicability to multi-family households; a higher proportion of all of the households in 
Metro. System 3 has similar local community impacts to System 2 (Existing/Committed) and 
System 4 (Expanded Blue Box) as all require the same number of facilities. 

System 5 (Wet/Dry) ranks second lowest, lower than System 2 (Existing/Committed) in Peel 
and Metro, largely because of the potential problems associated with applying this System 
in higher density areas (i.e., the potential for a variety of lifestyle inconveniences and 
negative operational effects in high density housing areas). Overall, System 5 ranks lower 
than all other systems except System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) in Potential Local 
Community Impacts, because of the additional facilities required and the greater potential for 
displacement and effects from odour associated with the "wet" stream. 

System 2 (Existing/Committed) ranks higher tiian System 1 (Existing) and System 6 (Mixed 
Waste Processing) in all of the Regions and lower than System 5 (Wet/Dry) in Durham and 
York Regions. System 2 has similar potential local community effects from facilities to 
System 3 (Direct Cost) and System 4 (Expanded Blue Box), and less negative broad social 
impacts than System 5 (Wet/Dry) or System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing). It also has few 
lifestyle inconveniences and people are familiar with the System. 

System 1 (Existing) is ranked equally (lowest ranking) with System 6 (Mixed Waste 
Processing) in Durham and York Regions, and is ranked somewhat higher in Peel and Metro 
Toronto. This System has the least potential for negative local community impacts because 
it does not involve the potential negative social effects associated with new facihties or the 
expanded use of existing facilities. However, while System 1 has few associated 
inconveniences, it minimizes the distribution of opportunities to participate in 3Rs activities 
and has a lower potential positive future generational effect. It also has the least positive 
effect on direct employment and economic development, although this is considered a minor 
effect. 

System 6 (Mixed Waste Processing) ranks as the lowest residential system in all Regions. 
This is because it has the greatest potential for significant local coimnunity impact (due to 
the social effects associated with mixed waste processing and composting facilities). It also 
creates the potential for lifestyle changes which do not support 3Rs individual behaviour (i.e., 
the System provides the oppormnity for individuals to set out their garbage for pick-up 
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without separating out the reusables and recyclables). It also has negative distributional 
effects in situations where some residents in each Region are likely to sustain negative effects 
from the facility operation. However, the majority of regional residents are unaffected by the 
facility operation. While System 6 has the greatest potential for direct employment and 
economic development, this is considered a minor effect. As well, the benefits to future 
generations are uncertain. Despite the great potential for increased waste diversion, the 
System provides greater opportunities for non-participation in 3Rs activities. 



5.2 IC&I: Social Environment 

The results of the social environment assessment and evaluation of the IC&I systems for the 
Greater Toronto Area are sununarized below in Table 5.2. 



TABLE 5.2 

IC&I 3RS SYSTEM RANKINGS: 

SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 



System 1 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 


Systems 


System 6 


Existing 


Existins/Comniitted 


Extended 3Rs 


Expanded 3Rs 


Expanded 3Rs 


No unprocessed 






Regulations 


Regulations 


Regulations 
with Qiganics 


Waste to Landfill 


Second highest 


Highest ranlced 


Second highest 


Second highest 


Second lowest 


Lowest ranked 


ranked 




ranked 


ranked 


ranked 





System 2 (Existing/Conmiitted) \yas ranked as the highest system overall for Social 
Environment as it ranked the highest for all three criteria. System 2 has all the necessary 
facilities in place and therefore has the least potential to affect local communities. It was 
ranked the highest under Potential for Broad Social Impact because it applies primarily to the 
major IC&I operations; those which are best able to pay for the additional costs. It also will 
likely have the greatest potential to positively affect IC&I attitudes, perceptions and 
behaviour, because the regulations in this system have already been incorporated as a part of 
normal operations into some institutions, businesses and industry. System 2 was also ranked 
the highest for Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits because it has the least potential for 
negative distribution effects from facilities and has the potential for positive effect on future 
generations due to changes in corporate and employee behaviour. 

Systems 1 (Existing), 3 (Direct Cost) and 4 (Expanded Blue Box) were ranked second highest 
under Social Environment. While Systems 3 and 4 were ranked the second highest for all 
three criteria. System 1 was ranked the highest for Potential Local Community Impacts, 
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second highest for Distribution of Social Costs and Benefits and the third highest for Potential 
for Broad Social Impact. • . , 

Under Potential for Broad Social Impact, System 1 was ranked the third highest because it 
has the least potential to develop direct employment and economic development opportunities, 
and has the third least potential to positively affect IC&I attitudes, perceptions and 
behaviours. System 1 was ranked second highest under Distribution of Social Costs and 
Benefits as it has the least potential to unfairly burden communities or businesses with a 3Rs 
facility and the second most positive effect on applying new regulations fairly across all 
sectors. It has the worst effect for future generations as it is not likely to result in IC&I 
operators supporting 3Rs activities in the long term to the extent that the other systems will. 

System 3 (Extended 3Rs Regulations) was also ranked second highest. System 3 requires 
new facilities to process dry materials but no new compost facihties. Therefore, the potential 
displacement and disruption effects may be greater than Systems 1 and 2, but less than for 
Systems 5 and 6. System 3 ranked second highest under Distribution of Social Costs and 
Benefits because, while it has the third most potential for affecting a coimnunity or business 
with a facility, it also has the second most positive distribution effect (i.e., second highest 
potential of all sectors experiencing the same regulation). 

System 4 (Expanded List of Dry Recyclables for Mandatory Separation) joined Systems 1 and 
3 as second highest ranked under Social Environment. This System also does not require any 
new composting facilities. Under Broad Social Impact, System 4 has the second highest 
potential for creating direct employment and economic opportunities. System 4 joins System 
3 in having the second most positive distribution effect. 

System 5 (Expanded 3Rs Regulations with Organics) was ranked as the second lowest overall 
on the basis that it was the second highest for the Potential for Broad Social Impact, second 
lowest for the Potential Local Community Impacts and lowest for the Distribution of Social 
Costs and Benefits. 

System 6 (No Unprocessed Waste to Landfill) was ranked the lowest overall because it 
ranked lowest for all of the criteria. It introduces the greatest amount of regulation on the 
IC&I sector and is likely to result in the greatest increase in costs and operational 
requirements to the largest number of IC&I generators. 
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SCHEDULE A 



Residential and IC&I 3Rs System Components 



TABLE A.l: 

REGION OF DURHAM 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 



System 1: 


System 2: 


System 3: 


System 4: 


System 5: 


System 6: 


Kxbting 




Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Waste Processing 


Garbage Collection and Dbpotal 


Garbage Collection and Disposal 


Garbage Collection and Disposal 


Garbage CoUccllon and Disposal 


Garbage Collection 


Garbage Collcctlon and 












Disposal 


• Cuibside collection of 


• Curbside collection of 


• Curbside collection of 


• Cuibsidc collection of 


• Curbside colleciion of 




residenlUI gaibage from single 


residential garbage from single 


residential garbage from single 


residential garbage from single 


residenlial waste from single 


• Curbside collection of 


faititly dwellings by municipal 


family dwellings by municipal 


family dwellings by municipal 


family dwellings by municipal 


famity dweltitigs in three 


residential garbage from 


forces Of contractors to 


forces or contractors lo 


forces or contractors lo 


forces or conlfaclors to 


streams by specially designed 


single family dwellings by 


municipalities 


municipalities 


municipalities 


municipal it ies 


trucks by municipal forces or 


municipal forces or 


• Collection of residential 


• Collection of residential 


• Direct cost system for garbage 


• Collection of residential 


contractors lo municipalities 


contractors to municipalities 


garbage from muUi-family vnils 


gorttage from multi-family units 


colteclioti 


garbage from multi-family units 


• Collection of residential 


■ Collection of residential 


by municipal forces or private 


by municipal forces or private 


• Colleciion of residential 


by municipal forces or private 


garbage from multi-family units 


garbage from multi-family 


contractors. 


contractors. 


garbage from multi-family units 


contractors. 


ill three streams by municipal 


units by municipal forces or 


• Self haul of waste lo landfills 


• Self haul of waste (o landfills 


by municipal forces or private 


• Self haul of waste lo landfills 


forces or private conlracton 


private contractors. 


and transfer stations by 


and transfer stations by 


contractors. 


and transfer stations by 


when feasible 


• Self haul of wasle 10 landfills 


residents 


residents 


• Self haul of waste to landfills 


residents 


• Landnil bans on some items 


and transfer stations by 


• Landfill bans on some items 


• Landnil bans on some items 


and transfer stations by 


• Landfill bans on some items 


(e.g. recyclable materials, lires. 


residents 


(e.g. recyclable materials, lires, 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires, 


residents 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires, 


white goods, etc.) with disposal 


• Landfill bans on some items 


white goods, etc.) with disposal 


while goods, etc.) with disposal 


" • Landfill bans on some items 


while goods, etc.) with disposal 


surcharges and rejection of 


(e.g. recyclable materials, 


surcharges and rejection of 


suicharges and rejection of 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


surcharges and rejection of 


some loads 


tires, white goods, etc.) with 


some loads 


some loads 


while goods, etc.) with disposal 


some loads 


• Self haul of waste lo land fd Is 


disposal surcharges and 






suncharges and rejection of 




and transfer stations by 


rejection of some loads 






some loads 




residents 
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TABLE A.1 

REGION OF DURHAM 

RESroENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



ResMcntM RecydliiK and 


Rcstdentlal Recycling and 


RcsidenUal Recycltng and 


Residential Recycling and 


R^ldentlal Recycling and 


Residcnital Recycling and 


CoUedlon 


Collcctton 


CollecUon 


CollecUon 


Collcctlon 


CoHvctlon 


• Curtiside collection of Blue Box 


• Expansion ofcurhside 


• Rxpansion of curbside 


* Curbside collection of 


• Provide carts lo all single 


• ExpansicHi of curbside 


milcrials from single family 


collection of.Btae Bok malerials 


collection of Blue Box 


Expended Blue Box malerials 


family households 


collection of Blue Box 


dwellings. Materials include 


from single family dwellings in 


malerials from single family 


including plastics. (PET, rigid 


• Separation of waste into three 


materials from single family 


ONP. OMG, telephone 


some municipalities lo include 


dwellings in some 


plastic, bottles <t lubes , film 


streams (wet. dry, and garbage) 


dwellings in some 


directories. OCC, PRT. HOPE, 


all malerials designated basic 


municipalities lo include all 


plastic, foam plastic and rigid 


by the householder 


-municipalities lo include all 


glass, ferrous, aluminum. 


Blue Box waste and at least two 


materials designated basic Blue 


irays ),■ paper fibre (ONP. 


• Expanded set of dry malerials 


materials designated basic 


• Collection of bins of 


malerials designated as 


Box waste and at least two 


OCC. boxboani, polycoal. 


to he collected, including 


Blue Box waste and at least 


■recyclables from mulli-famlly 


supplemenlary Blue Box waste 


milenaii designaled as 


phone boolcs, magazines and 


plastics. (PET, rigid plastic. 


two mtferials designaled as 


uniia 


in the 3Rs Regulations 


supplementary Blue Box waste 


catalogues and mixed 


bottles <t tubes . film plastic. 


supplementary Blue Box 




• Curbside collection of 


in tire 3Rs Regulations 


household paper j; metal f steel 


foam plastic and rigid trays): 


waste in the 3Rs Regulations 




additional dry malerials 


• Curbside collection of 


and aluminum cans, aluminum 


paper fibre (ONP. OCC. 


• Curbside collection of 


' 


• Recycling services at idl 


increased quantities of dry 


irays and foil), clear and 


boxboard, polycoal, phone 


additional dry malerials 




multi-family buildings with 6 or 


materials following 


coloured glass and lexliles 


books, magazines and 


• Recycling services at all 




more units (3Rs Regulations) 


implementation of Direct Cost 


• Recycling services for full 


catalogues and mixed 


mulli-family buildings with 6 




• Collection of bins of 


system for garbage collection 


range of Expanded Blue Box 


household paper): metal (steel 


or more units 




recyclables from multi-family 


• Recycling services at all 


malerials at all multi-family 


and aluminum cans, aluminum 


• Collection of bins of 




units 


multi-family buildings with 6 or 


buildings with 6 or more units 


Irays and foil), clear and 


recyclables from multi-family 






more units. 


• Cotltclion of bins of 


coloured glass and textiles 


units 






• Collection of bins of 


recyclables (collecting all 


• Recycling services at all 




" 




recyclables from multi-family 


Expanded Blue Box Oialerials) 


multi-family buildings witli 6 or 




- 




units 


from multi-family units 
• Collection of bins of 
recyclables (collecting all 
Expanded Blue Box malerials) 
from mulli-family units 


mote units 
• Ijxrge bins provided in the 
garbage management area of 
multi-family buildings. 
Residents wilt be encouraged to 
separate their waste into three 
separate bags 
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REGION OF DURHAM 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPO^fENTS 

(continued) 



Residential Recycling Depot* 


Residential Recycling Depots 


Residential Recycling Depots 




Residential Recycling Depots 


Residential Recycling Depots 


and lYviHfcr Slallona 


and IVansfer SUthms 


and lyansTer Stations 


and lYanshr Stations 


and TNnsfer Slalions 


and lyansfer Stations 


• Drop-off depoU (ixr 


• Drop-ofT depots for 


• Drop-off depots for 


• Drop-off depots fat multi-family 


• Drop-ofT depots for 


• Drop-ofT depots for 


multi-rRmily residents not 


mulli-family residents not 


multi -family residents not 


residents not serviced by 


multi-family residents not 


multi-family residents not 


serviced by recycling 


serviced by recycling 


serviced by lecychng 


recycling (collecting all 


serviced by recycling 


serviced by recycling 


• Drop-off depot for niral 




• Drop-ofT depot for rural 


Expanded Blue Box maieruih) 


• Drop-ofT depot for rural 


• Drop-off depot for rural 


households. 


households 


households 


• Drop-off depot for rural 


households 


households 


• Drop-off depou for recycl«blei 


• Drop-off depots for recyctables 


• Drop-off depots for recyclables 


households (collecting all . 


• Drop-off depots for recyclables 


• Drop-off depots for 


(scrip melal, balteries, brush. 


(scrap melal, bdleries, brush, 


(scrap metal, batteries, brush. 


Expanded Blue Box maierialt) 


(scrap metal, batteries, brush, 


recyclables (scrap metal. 


drywall, HHW, lires. OCC and 


drywall, HHW, tires, OCC and 


drywall, HHW. tires. (XX; and 


• Drop-off depots for recyclables 


drywall, HHW, tires, OCC and 


batteries, brush, drywall. 


textiles) 


textiles) 


textiles) 


(scrap metal, batteries, brush, . 


textiles) 


HHW, tirt!s, OCC and 


• Depou locided at transfer 


• Depots located at transfer 


• Depots located at transfer 


drywall, HHW. tires. tXX: and 


• . Depots located at transfer 


textiles) 


slalioni to provide recycling 


stations to provide recycllDg 


stations to provide recycling 


textiles) 


stations to provide recycling 


• Depots located at transfer 


opportunities to self-hiu! 


otqwrtuniliet to self-haul 


opportunities to self-haul 


• Depots located at transfer 


opportunities to self^haul 


stations to provide recycling 


gener*ior$- • 


generators. 


generators. 


stations to provide recycling 
opportunities to self-haul 


generators 


opportunities to self-haul 
generators. 


1- 






generators. 








Reddenllal Uaf and Yaid 


RealdenUal Leaf and Yard 


ResldenUal Leaf and Yard 


Resldcnriat Leaf and Yard 


ResMenUai Leaf and YanI 




WaAc Collection 


Waste CoUectkHi 


Waste Cidlectlon 




Waste Collecllon 


• Seasonal curhside collection of 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


• Seasonal cucbside collection of 


• Collection of leaf and yard 


• Seasonal curbside collection 


■leaf and yard waste, 


leaf and yard waste 


leaf and yard waste. 


leaf and yard waste 


waste as part of three stream 


of leaf and yard waste 


• Drop-oflf depots for leaf and 


• Drop-off depots for leaf and 


• Drop-off depots for leaf and 


• Drt^-olf depots for leaf and 


pick-up 


• Drop-off depots for leaf and 


yard waste 


yard waste 


yard waste 


yard waste 


• Separate brush collection 

• Drop-off depots for leaf and 
yard waste 


yard waste 
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(continued) 



R«sldcntl«l Household 


ResldenUal Household 


Residential Household 


Residential Household 


RcsldenUal llausehold 


Residential Household 




Com potting 


Com posting 


Composting 




Com posting 


• Backyard composler 


• Biickyatd composler 


• Door 10 door dislribulioii of 


• Door to door distribution of 


• Door to door distribution of 


• Door to door distribution of 


distribution programs (22,450 


distribution programs (26,4)0 


backyard composlers to S0% of 


backyard composters to 80% of 


backyard composters to S0% of 


backyard composters to SWb 


composlers by end of 1992) 


composteis by end of 1992) 


single family households 


single family households. 


single family households. 


of single family households. 


• Limited community composting 


• Limited community composting 


* Large i-bin composting unils 


• Large 3-bin composting units 


• Large 3-bin composting units 


• Large 3-bin composting unils 


• Limited vermicoinposting 


• Limited vemicomposting 


distributed to apartment and 


distributed to apartment and 


distributed to apartment and 


distributed to apartment and 


• 4,000 planned (cap budget) 




cooperative housing complexes 


co-operative hoi4sing complexes 


co-operative housing complexes 


co-operative housing 






• Promotion of 


• Promotion of 


• Promotion of 


complexes 




, 


vermicomposting to 


vermicomposting to 


vermicomposting to 


• Promotion of 






multi-family unils 


multi-family units 


multi-family units 


vermicomposting to 




■ 


• Promotion of community 


• Promotion of community 


• Promotion of community 


muUi-famly units 






composting 


composting 


composting 


' Promotion of community 
composting 


Other RetldcnHal Waste 


Other Residential Waste 


Other Residential Waste 


Other Residential Waste 


Other Residential Waste 


Other Residential Waste 


DIveralon (HHW, Ibiik Ihid, 


Dlvcnilon (HHW, Ibxic Taxi, 


Diversion (HHW, Toxk IVixl, 


Diversion Umw, Ttnk Ihitl, 


Diversion (HHW, Ibxlc Ikxl, 


Diversion (HHW, lYnk Dixl, 


While Goods Collection, White 


White Goods Colleclion, White 


While Goods Colleclion, White 


While Goods CoHecUon, While 


White Goods , cle) 


White Goods CollecUon, 


Goods Drop-OIT etc.). 


Goods Dmp-Oir etc). 


Goods Drop-Oir etc.). 


Goods Drop-Off etc.). 


• Special ctirtiside collections of 


While Goods Drop-Off etc.). 


• Special curbsidc collections of 


• Special curbstde collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


Christmas trees 


• Special curbside collection of 


Christmas trees 


Christmas trees 


Christmas trees 


Christmas trees 


• Permanent drop-off depots for 


Christmas trees 


■ Pcnriancnt drop-off depots for 


• Permanent dropoff depots for 


• Permanent dropoff depots for 


• Permanent drop-off depots for 


household hazardous waste 


■ Permairenl drop-off depots 


household hazaidous waste 


household hazardous waste 


household hazardous waste 


household hazardous waste 


(HHW) at Brock West Landnil, 


for household hazardous 


(HHW) at Brock West Landflll, 


(HHW) at Brock West Landrill. 


(HHW) at Brock West Landfill. 


(HHW) It Brock West Landfill, 


and Scugog and Oshawa 


waste (HHW) al Brock West 


itnd Scugog anil Oshawa 


and Scugog and Oshawa 


and Scugog and Oshawa 


and Scugog and Oshawa 


transfer stations 


Ijuidfill, and Scugog and 


transfer stations 


transfer stations 


transfer stations 


transfer stations 




Oshawa transfer stations 


• Tbxic Taxi service 












(discon)inucd in Fall 1992) 
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Composting Fadlllles 




CompostlnK Facilities 


Composting Facilities 


Composting Fadlllies 


Composting Facilities 


• Centraliud windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


• CentraliMd windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


• Existing centralized windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


composting of leaf and yard 


composting of leaf and yard 


composting of leaf and yard 


composting of leaf and yard 


leaf and yard waste composting 


composting of leaf and yard 


waste. . 


waste 


waste 


waste 


facilities may be closed 
• Centra composting facility (in 
vessel) for composting of 
source separated household 
organics (wet stream) and leaf 
and yard waste 


waste 
• New mixed waste processing 
and composting facility 


Reuse Centres and Activities 


Reuse Centns and Activities 


Reuse Cenlres and Activities 


Reuse Centres and Actlvilles 


Reuse Cenlres and Aclivilies 


Reuse Centres and Aclivilies 


• Goodwill trailers throjghoul 


• Goodwill trailers (hroughoul 


• Goodwill trailers throughout 


• Goodwill trailers throughout 


• Goodwill trailers throughout 


• Goodwill trailers throughout 


region 


region 


region 


region 


region 


region 


• Attended donation centre al 


• Attended donation centre at 


• Attended donation centre at 


• Attended donation centre at 


• Attended donation centre el 


• Attended donation centre at 


Rislon transfer station 


Riston transfer station 


Risicn transfer station 


Rislon transfer station 


Rislon transfer station 


Riston transfer steiiDa 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


• One processing centre (MRF) 


• One ptocessitig cemre (MRF) 


• One processing centre (MRF) 


• One processing centre (MRF) 


• Processing centre (MRF) for 


• One processing cenlre (MRF) 


for dry tecyclablcs collcclcd 


for dry recyclables collected 


for dry recyclables collected 


for dry recyclables collected 


dry recyclables collected from 


for dry recyclables collected 


fronn Ihe residential (and minor 


from the residential (and minor 


from the Kisidentitd (at»d minor 


from the residential (and minor 


the residential (and minor 


from the residential (and 


amounts from the commen;ial/ 


amoutiu from the commercial/ 


amounts from Ihe commercial/ 


amounts fronl the commercial/ 


amounts from Ihe 


minor amounts from the 


institutional) sector. Owned by 


institutional) sector. Owtted by . 


institutional) sector. Owned by 


inslilutionaJ) seclor. Owned by 


commercial/institutional) sector. 


commerciaJ/ instilulional) 


the muiiicipaiity and operated 


the municipality and operated 


the municipality and operated 


the municipality and operated 


Owned by the municipality and 


sector. Owned by the 


by municipal staff. 


by municipal staff 


by municipal staff 


by municipal staff 


operated by municipal or 


municipality and operated by 


• Consimcl new MRF lo handle 


• Improvements/expansion to the 


• Conslrvcl new MRF. lo process 


• Construct new MRF, to process 


contractors' staff. 


municipal staff 


20-year requirements 


existing regional MRF 


larger stream of dry recyclables 


larger stream of dry recyclables 


• Construct new MRF. to process 


• Construct new MRF lo 


• Close ejtiiiing MRF when new 


• Consimcl new MRF lo handle 


• Close existing MRF when new 


• Close existing MRF when new 


larger dry stream of recyclables 


process larger stream of dry 


MRP conslntfted 


20-year requirements 


MRF comtrucled 


MRF constructed 


• Close existing MRF when new 


recyclables 




• Close existing MRF when new 






MRF constructed 


• Close existing MRF when 




MRF constructed 








new MRF constructed 
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TABLE A.l 

REGION OF DURHAM 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



RcsMcnIlal Promotion and 


Residential Promotion and 


Residential Promotion and 


Residential Promotion and 


Residential Pramiilion and 


Restdentlai Promolion and 


Educalion 


Educalion 


Educalion 


education 


Education 


Education 


• 3Rs promotion bju) educalion 


■ 3Rs protnolion and education 


• 3Rs promotion and education 


• 3Rs promotion and education 


• 3Rs promotion and educalion 


• 3Rs promotion and educalion 


program, focused on the 


program, focused on the 


program, focused on the 


program, focused on the 


program, focused on the 


program, focused on the 


residential seclor. including 


FBSideniiat sector, including 


residential seclor, including 


residential sector, including 


residential sector, including 


residential sector, including 


home compos! ing video 


home composting video 


iiomc composting video 


home composting video 


home composting video 


home composting video 


• Consumer educMion program lo 


• Consumer educalion program lo 


• Consumer education program lo 


• Consumer education program lo 


• Consumer educalion program lo 


• Consumer education program 


reduce waste generation, 


reduce waste generation. 


reduce waste generalion. 


reduce waste generation. 


reduce waste generation, 


to reduce waste generation. 


includes videos, posters. 


includes videos, posters. 


includes videos, posters. 


includes videos, posters. 


includes videos, pcislers. 


includes videos, posters, 


calendars, pamphJels. 


calendar, pamplilels. 


calendars, pamphlets. 


calendars, pamphlets, 


calendars, pamphlets. 


calendars, pamphlets. 


advertisements etc. 


advertisements etc. 


advertisements etc. 


advertisemenix etc. 


adyertisemenls etc. 


advertisements etc. 




■ 


• 3Rs promotion and education 


• 3Rs promotion iuid educalion 


• iRs promotion and educalion 


• 3Rs promotion arui educalion 




s 


program, focused on source 


program, focused on sotdrce 


program, focused on source 


program, focused on source 






reduction, pre-cycting, reuse 


reduction, pre-cycting, reuse 


reduction, pre-cyciing. reuse 


reduction, pre-cycling, reuse 






mid recycling 


and recycling 


and recycling 


and recycling 


» ■ '^ 




• Promotion/education pragrtirtt 


• Promotion/education program 


• Promotion/education program 








on direct cost system 


on Expanded Blue Box program 


for wet/dry system 
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TABLE A.2: 

METRO TORONTO 

RESroENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 



System 1: 


System 2: 


System 3: 


System 4: 


System 5: 


System 6i 


Existing 


Exluiitg/Commlttcd 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue Box 


Wet/Dry 


Mixed Wa«te Processing 


Gartnge Collection and Disposal 


Garbage Collection and Disposal 


Garbage Collectton and Disposal 


Garitiagc CoHecllon and Disposal 


Garbage Collection atid Dltpo«al 


Garbage Collectlan and 
Disposal 


• Cuibside collection of 


• Cuibsidc collection of 


• Curbside collection of 


• Cuibside collection of 


• Curbside collection of 




residcnlial garbage Trom single 


residential gartwge from single 


residential garbage from single 


residential garbage from single 


rtsidtniial waste from single 


• Curbside colleclion of 


family dwellings 


family dwellings 


family dwellings 


family dwellings 


family dwellings in lliree 


residential garbage from single 


* Colleclion of residentisl 


• Collection of residential 


• Colleclion of residential 


• Collection of residential 


streams fry specially designed 


family dwellings 


gubage from mulli-fainily units 


garbage from mulli-family ilnils 


gBrt>age from multi-fen)ily units 


garbage from multi-family units 


trucks 


• Colleclion of residential 


by municipal forces or private 


by municipal forces or private 


by municipal forces or private 


by municipal forces or private 


• Collection of rtsidenlial 


gart)age from multi-family units 


conlractofs 


contractors. 


contractors. 


contractors. 


garbage from multi-family units 


by municipal forces or private 


* Setf-haul of waste to landrilts 


• Self-haul of waste to landfllls 


• Direct cost lysltm for garbage 


• Self-haul of waste to landfills 


in three streams by municipal 


contractors. 


and transfer stations by 


and transfer stations by 


colleclion from households 


and transfer stations by 


forces or private contractors. 


• Self-haul of waste to landfills 


residenis 


residents 


currently serviced by municipal 


fesidenis 


where feasible 


and transfer stations by 


• L^ndrill bans on soine items 


• Landnit bans on some items 


forces. 


• Landfill bans on some items 


• Self-haul of waste to Imdfills 


residents 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


(e.g. recyclfible materials, tires. 


' Self-haul of' waste to landrdls 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


and transfer stations by 


• Landflll bans on some items 


while goods, etc.) with dispose 


white goods, etc.) with disposal 


and transfer stations by 


white goods, etc.) with disposal 


residents 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires, 


surcharges and rejection of 


surcharges and rejection of 


residents 


surcharges and rejection of 


• Landflll bans on some items 


white goods, etc.) with disposal 


soine loads 


some loads 


• Landfill bans on some items 


some loads 


(e.g, recyclable materials, tires. 


surcharges and rejection of 






(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 




white goods, etc.) with disposal 


some loads 


' ■ . • 




white goods, etc.) with disposal 
surcharges and rejection of 
some loads 




surcharges and rejection of 
some loads 
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TABLE A.2 

METRO TORONTO: 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



Residential Recycling and 


Rtsldendal Recycling and 


Rtaldenlla] Recycling and 


ResldentUI Recycling and 


Rcaldendal Recycling and 


Residential Recycling and 


CoUcctton 


Collecttan 


Colltcllon 


Collcctlan 


CoHedlon 


Cotlectlan 


• Curbside collection of Blue Box 


• Ejpantion of cuHitide 


• Rxpansion of curbside 


• Curiside colleclion of 


• Provide carts lo all single 


• Expansion of cuibside 


materials rrom single family 


colleclion of Blue Bitx ituueriais 


collection of Blue Box 


Expanded Blue Box malerials 


family households. 


colleclion of Blue Box 


dwellingis and some apulmcnt 


from single family dwellingt in 


materials from single family 


including plastics, (PET, rigid 


• Separation of waste into three 


materials from single family 


buildings. Typical malerials 


some municipalilies lo include 


dwellings in some 


pktsiic, bottles & tubes , film 


streams (wet, dry and garbage) 


dwellings in scnne 


include ONP. OCX?, telephone 


all malerials designated basic 


municipalilies to include all 


plastic, foam plastic and rigid 


by the householder 


municipalilies to include all 


directories, magazines, PET, 


Blue Box waste and at least two 


malerials designated basic Blue 


trays ); paper fibre (ONP. 


• Expanded set of dry malerials 


materials designated basic Blue 


HDPE, glass, fetrous, aluminum 


malerials designated as 


Box waste and at least two 


OCC, boxboard, polycoat, 


to be collected, including 


Box waste and at least two 


• Collection of bins of 


supplementary Blue Box waste 


malerials designated as 


phone books, magazines and 


plastics, (PET, rigid plastic. 


materials designated as 


recyclablcs from mulli-fainily 


in the 3Rs Regulations 


supplementary Blue Box waste 


catalogues aiul mixed 


hollies A lubes , film plastic. 


supplementary Blue Box waste 


units 


• Curbside collection of 


in die 3Rs Regulations 


household paptr^: metal (steel 


foam plastic and rigid Irays ): 


in the 3Rs Regulations 




additional dry malerials 


• Cuibside colleclion of 


and aluminum cans, aluminum 


paper fibre (ONP. OCC. 


• Curbside colleclion of 




• Recycling services at all 


additional dry materials 


Irays and foil), clear and 


boxboard. polycoal, phone 


addilional dry malerials 


• i 


mutli-fionily buildiags with 6 or 


• Recycling services at all 


coloured glass and textiles 


books, magazines and 


• Recycling services at all 




more units (3R's Regulations} 


multi-family buildings with 6 or 


• Recycling sen/ices for full 


catalogues and mixed 


mulli-family buildings with 6 




• Collection of bins of 


mone units 


range <^ Expanded Blue Box 


household paper): metal (steel 


or more units 


'' 


recyclables from mulli-family 


• Colleclion of bins of 


materials at all multi-family 


and <i/uminuffl cans, aluminum 


• Colleclion of bins of 




units 


tecyclables from mulli-family 


buildings with 6 or more units 


Irays and foil), clear and 


recyclables from multi-family 




• Some additional recycling 


units 


• Collection of bins of 


coloured glass and textiles 


units 


! 


service to midli-family units 




recyclables (collecling all 


• Recycling services at all 


• Some addilional recycling 






i, 


Ejqjanded Blue Box materials) 


multi -family buildings with 6 or 


service lo multi-family units 








from mulli-family units 
• Collection of bins of 


mbie units 
• Large bins provided in the 










recyclables (collecling. all 


garbage management area of 


■ * ■' 


1 




• 


expanded blue box malerials) 
from multi-family units. 


mulli-family buildings, where 
space permits. Residents will 
be encouraged lo separate their 
waste into three separate bags 


:• 
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TABLE A.2 

METRO TORONTO: 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



Rcatdentlal Rrcydlng Depots 


Residenllal Recycling Depots 


Rcsldenllai Recycling Depots 


Residential Recycling Depots 


Residential Recycling Depots 


Rcsldcndai Recycling Depots 


and lyansTcr Stations 


and IVMurer Stations 


and IVansrer Stations 


and IVansfcr Stations 


and IWinsrer Stations 


and Transfer Stations 


• Drop-off depot for dry 


• Drop-ofT depot for dry 


• Drop-off depot for dry 


• Drop-off depot for dry 


• Drop-off depot for dry ' 


• Drop-off depot for dry 


recycjables (including all 


recyclables (including all 


recyclables (including all 


recyclables (including all 


recyclables (including all 


recyclables (including all 


buincd materials) at landFills 


banned materials) at landfills 


banned materials) at landfills 


banned materials) at landfills 


banned materials) at landnils 


banned materials) at lajidfilh 


• Depots located a) transfer 


• Depots located at transfer 


• Depots located at transfer 


• Depots located at transfer 


• Depots located at transfer 


• Depots located at transf» 


stations to provide recycling 


stations to provide recycling 


stations to provide recycling 


stations 10 provide recycling 


stations to provide recycling 


stations lo provide recycling 


oppoilunilies to self-haul 


oppotlunities to self-haul 


opportunities to self-haul 


opportunities to self-haul 


opportunities lo self-haul 


oppoitiinities to self-haul 


generators 


generators 


generators 


generators (collecting all 


generators (collecting all 


generators 


• Igloos and domes provide 


• Igloos and domes provide 


• Igloos and domes provide 


Expanded Blue Box materials) 


Expanded Blue Box materials) 


• Igloos and domes provide 


oppoitufiilies lo recycle in 


opportunities to recycle in 


opportunities to recycle in 


'• igloos and domes provide 


• Igloos and domes provide 


opportunities lo recycle in 


public areas 


public areas 


public areas 


opportunities lo recycle in 


opportunities to recycle in 


public areas 


• Drop-off depots for 


• Drop-off depots for 


• Drop-off depots for 


public areas 


public areas 


• Drop-off depots for 


mulli-fainily residents not 


mulii-family residents not 


inuili -family residents not 


* Drcp-off depots for multi-family 


• Drop-off depots for 


mulli-family residents not 


serviced by recycling 


serviced by recycling 


serviced by recycling 


residents not serviced fry 


multi-family residents not 


serviced by recycling 


• Depots for voluntary recycling 


■ • Depots for voluntary recycling 


• Depots for voluntary recycling 


recycling, for full range of 


serviced by recycling 


• l>epots for voluntary recycling 


by residents (e.g.Scarborough) 


by residents (e.g.Scaiborough) 


by residents (e.g.Scarboraugh) 


Expaiuled Blue Box materials, 

• Depots for voluntary recycling 

by residents (e.g.Scaiborough) 


• Depots for voluntary recycling 
by residents (e.g.Scaiborough) 


by residents (e.g.Scaiborough) 


ResitienHal Leaf and Yard 


Rraldenlial Leaf and Yard 


Residential Leaf and Yard 


Residential Leaf and Yard 


Residential Leaf and Yard 


Residential l^f and Yard 


Waste Collection 


Waste Collection 


Wasle Collection 


Waste Collection 


Waste Collection 


Waste Coliectioa 


• Seasonal curtKide collection of 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


• Seasonal cuitiside collection of 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


• Collection of leaf and yard 


■ Seasonal curbside collection of 


leaf and yard waste 


leaf and yard waste 


leaf and yard waste 


leaf and yard waste 


wasle as part of three stream 


leaf and yard waste. 




• Neiv leaf and yard waste 


• New leaf and yard waste 


• New leaf and yard waste 


pick-up 


• New leaf and yard waste 




bunkers at transfer stations 


bunkers at transfer stations 


bunkers at transfer stations 


• Separate brush collection 


bunkers at transfer stations 


' 


[1994 capital budget) 


(1994 capital budget) 


(1994 capital budget) 


• New leaf and yard wasle 
bunkers at transfer stations 
(1994 capital budget) 


(1994 capital b<idget) 
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TABLE A.2 

METRO TORONTO: 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



ResMenUal Household 


Residential Hoiiiehold 


Residenflal Household 


ResidraiUai Houseliald 


Residential Household 


ResidenUai Household 


Composllng 


Composltni; 


Coni posting 


Composting 


Composting 


Composting 


• Backyaid composter 


• Backyard composter 


• Door 10 door diitribullon of 


• Door lo door distribution of 


• Door to door distribution of 


• Door lo door distribution of 


distribution programs (105,000 


distribution programs (105,000 


backyard composlers lo S0% of 


backyard composlers to 80% of 


backyard composlers lo «0% of 


backyard composlers lo 80% of 


units 10 dale) 


units to date) 


single family households. 


single family households. 


single family households. 


single family households. 


• Sale of 3-bin units lo some 


• Distribmion of an additional 


• Ijorge 3-bin composting units 


• iMrge 3-bin composting umis 


• . Large S-hin composting units 


• Large .1-bin composting unils 


mulli-fainily dwellings at $150 


15.000 to 20.000 backyard 


distributed to apartment and 


distributed lo apartment and 


distributed lo apartment and 


distributed lo apartment and 


each (2S units by end of 1992) 


composlers. to bring the total 


tooperalive housing complexes 


co-operalive housing complexes 


co-operative housing complexes 


co-operalive housing 


• Limited cdtnmunity composting 


distributed by Metro lo 


• Promotion of vermicomposting 


• Promotion of vermicomposting 


on a voluntary basis. 


complexes. 


• Limited vermicoinposling 


between 120.000 and 125.000. 


lo multi-family unils 


lo multi-family units 


• Promotion of vermicomposting 


• Promotion of vermicomposting 




• Sale of 3-bin units to some 


• Prvmolion of communiiy 


• Promotion of community 


to rriulli-family units 


to multi-family units 




multi-family dwellings ta $150 


composting 


composting 


• Promotion of community 


• Promotion of community 




each (25 units by end of 1992) 






composting 


composting 




• Additional community 










\ " ' 


composting 
• Additional vermicomposting 




i 






Other Rcsidenllal Waile 




Other Residential Waste 


Other RcsidenUal Waste 


Other Residential Waste 


Other Residential Waste 


DIrcnIon (HHW, Ibkk Ibid, 


Dlvervlon (HHW, Ibxic Ikd, 


Divenlon (HHW, Tbxic ItaKt, 


Diversion (HHW, Ibxic 1^x1, 


Diversion (HHW, IbxIc llixi, 


Divcnsion (HHW, Ibxic nxl, 


While Goods CollecUaa, White 


While Goa<b CollecUon, White 


While Goods CotlecDon, White 


While Goods Collcctlaa, White 


White Goods Collection, While 


White Goods, etc) 


Goods Drop-Off etc). 


GiKidi Dnqi-OfT etc). 


Goods Drop-Oir etc). 


Goods Drop-Oir etc). 


Goods Drop-OIT etc.). 


• Special curbside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


Christmas trees 


Christmas trees 


Chrislntas trees 


Christmas trees 


Christmas trees 


Chrisdnas trees 


• Curbside collection of white 


• Curbside collection of white 


• Curbside collection of white 


• Curbside collection of while 


• Curbside collection of while 


• Curbside collectioo of white 


goods 


goods 


goods 


goods 


goods 


goods 


• Drop-off depots for white 


• Drop-off depots for white 


* Drop-off depots for white 


• Drop-off depots for white 


• Orop-off depots for white 


• Drop-off depots for white 


|bix^8) permanent drop-off 


goods 


goods 


goods 


jbiK()8) permanent drop-off 


goods 


depots for HHW (8 in Metro, 1 


• Ten (10) permanent drt^-off 


• Ttn (10) permanent dropoff 


• Ten (10) permanent drop-off 


depds for HHW (8 in Metro. 1 


• Ten (iO) permanent drop-off 


at Keete Valley Landnil. one at 


depots for HHW (8 in Metro, 1 


depots for HHW (8 in Metro, 1 


depots for HHW (8 in Metro, 1 


at Keele Valley Landfill, one at 


depots for HHW (8 in Metro, 1 


Brock Road West landfill.) 


at Keete Valley Landfdl. one at 


ai Keele Valley Landrdl. one at 


at Keele Valley Landfill, one at 


Brock Road West landfill.) 


at Keele Valley Landfill, one at 


* TVo Tosic Ta;iis 


Brock Road West landfdl ) 


Brock Road West tandnil) 


Brock Road West landfill.) 


• T\vo Toxic Taxis 


Brock Road West landfill.) 




• TVo Toxic Tail is 


• Two Toxic Taxis 


• TVvo Toxic Taxis 




• TWo Toxic Taxis 
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TABLE A.2 

METRO TORONTO: 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



Composting Facilities 


Compostir^ Padlltlcs 


Composllng Facilities 


Compofitiitg FadHlles 


Composting Fadlitics 


Compcsting Fadiilles 


• Centralized windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


• Kxisling centralized windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


composting of leaf and yard 


composting of leaf and yard 


composting of leaf and yard 


composting of leaf and yard 


leaf and yard waste composting 


composting of leaf and yard 


waste in North York (:i sites). 


waste in North Yorit (3 sites). 


waste in North York (3 sites). 


waste in North York (3 sites). 


facilities may be closed 


waste in North Yorii (3 sites). 


Scartmrough (1 site), Blobicolie 


Scarborough (1 site). Etobicoke 


Scaitnrough (1 site). Etobicoke 


Scarborough (1 site), Etobicoke 


• One nev central composting 


Scarborough (1 site). Etobicoke 


(] site), and a) Keele Valley 


(1 site), and al Keele Valley 


(1 site), and al Keele Valley 


(1 site), and al Keele Valley 


facility (invessel) with a 


(1 site), and at Keele Valley 


(Metro operated Avondale Site) 


(Metro operated Avondale Site). 


(Metro operated Avondale Site). 


(Metro operated Avondale Site). 


capacity lo process all 
household organics and leaf 
and yard wastes 


(Metro operated Avondale 
Site). 
• Two new mixed waste 
processing and composting 
facilities 


Reuse Centres and Activities 


Reuse Centres and AcUvllles 


Reuse Centres and Activities 


Reuse Centres and AcUvllies 


Reuse Centres and ActlHtlts 


Reuse Centres and Actlvtilcs 


• Gocds eicliange days 


• Goods excliange days 


• Goods exchange days 


• Goods exchange days 


• Goods exchange days 


• Goods exchange days 


• Charilable reuse centres run by 


• Charitable reuse centres run by 


• Charitable reuse centres ran by 


• Charilable reuse centres run by 


• Charilable reuse centtcs run by 


• Charitable reuse centres run by 


social tervice organizations 


social service organizations 


social service organizations 


social service organizations 


social service organizations 


social service organizations 


(Goodwill, Salvation Army, 


(Goodwill. Salvation Army, 


(Goodwill, Salvation Army, 


(Goodwill, Salvation Army. 


(Goodwill, Salvation Army, 


(Goodwill, Salvation Army, 


etc.). 


etc.). 


etc.). 


etc), 


etc.). 


etc.). 


• Food reuse organization (such 


• Food reuse organization (such 


• Food reuse organization (such 


• Pood reuse organization (such 


• Pood reuse organization (such 


• Food reuse organization (such 


as Second Harvest). 


as Second Harvest). 


as Second Harvest). 


as Second Harvest). 


as Second Harvest). 


as Second Harvest). 


• Re-Uze Centre in Scaittofough 


• Re'Uze Centre in Scarborough 


• Re-Uze Centre in Scarborough 


• Re-Uze Centre in Scarborough 


• Re-Uic Centre in Scarborough 


• Re-Uze Centre in Scarborough 
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TABLE A.2 

METRO TORONTO: 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continueil) 



MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


• QUNO MRF on Cwnmisstoners 


• QUNO MRF on Commissioners 


• QUNO MRF on Commissioners 


• QUNO MRF on Commissioners 


• QUNO MRF on Commissioners 


• QUNO MRF on 


Street, which pfocessed fibres 


Street, which processes fibres 


Street, which processes fibres 


Street, which processes fibres 


Street, which processes fibres 


Commissioners Street, which 


and container inalerials under 


• CRinc MRF on Commissioners 


• CRinc MRF on Commissioners 


• CRinc MRF on Commissioners 


• CRinc MRF on Commissioners 


processes fibres 


contract to Metro in 1992. 


Street processes container 


Street processes container 


Street processes container 


Street processes container 


• CRinc MRF on Commissioners 


Operation changed in 1991 to 


materials (plastic, metals, and 


materials (plastic, metals, and 


materials (plastic, metals, and 


materials (plastic, metals, and 


Street processes coytainet 


process fibres only 


glass) . The facility is owned 


glass) . The facility is owned 


glass) . The facility is owned 


glass) . The facility is owned 


materials (plastic, metals, and 


• CRinc MRF on Commissioners 


by Metro, and is operated under 


by Metro, and is operated under 


by Metro, and is operated under 


by Melto, and is operated under 


glass) . The facility is owned 


Street, which started operation 


conlracl by CRinc. 


contract by CRinc. 


contract by CRinc. 


contract by CRinc. 


by Metro, and is operated 


in May 1992. tt processes only 


• DufTerin Street MRF is owned 


• DuEferin Street MRF is owned 


• DufTerin Street MRF is owned 


• DufTerin Street MRF is owned 


under contract by CRinc. 


container inalerials (plastic, 


by Metro and operated by 


by. Metro and operated by 


by Metro and operated by 


by Metro and operated by 


• Dufferin Street MRF is owned 


nwials, and gla^s) . The Tacility 


QUNO 


QUNO 


QUNO 


QUNO 


by Metro and operated by 


is owned by Metro, and is 


• One new MRF for processing 


• One new MRF for processing 


• Orie new MRF for pmcessiiig 


• One new MRF for processing 


QUNO 


operated under contract by 


dry recyclablet lo nieel 20 year 


dry recyclabtes (to meet 20 


dry recyclabtes (lo meet 20 


dry retyclahles (to men 20 


* One new MRF for processing 


CRinc 


requirements 


year requirement) 


year requirrnKni) 


year requirement) 


dry recyclabtes (lo meet 20 


• DulTerin Street MRF is owned 










year reqairemeni) 


by Metro and operated by 












QUNO 




' 






. 


• One new MRF (lo meet 20 year 










'■ 


nquiremeni) 


• " , * ■ 
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TABLE A.2 

METRO TORONTO: 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



Residential Fromatlon ind 






Reslilentlal Promotion and 


Restdenlial Promolion and 


Residential Promotion and 


Education 


Education 


Fiducatlon 


Education 


Education 


Education 


• Bxicnsive promolion and 


• Extensive promotion and 


• Extensive promotion and 


• Extensive promotion and 


• Extensive promotion and 


• Extensive promolion and 


education campaign on 


education campaign on 


education campaign on 


education campaign on 


education campaign on 


education campaign on 


composting by the residential 


composting by the residential 


composting by the residential 


composting by the residential 


composting by the residential 


cnmpnsting by the residential 


sector, which includes (he 


sector, which includes the 


sector, which includes the 


sector, which includes (he 


sector, which includes the 


sector, which includes the 


Master Composter program 


Master Composter program 


Master Composter program 


Master Composter program 


Master Composter program 


Master Composter program 


nperated for Metro by RCO, ■ 


operated for Metro by RCO, a 


operated for Metro by RCO, a 


operated for Metro by RCO. a 


operated for Metro by RCO, a 


operated for Metro by RCO, a 


compost inrormalion hotline, 


compost information hotline. 


compost information hotline, 


compost information hotline. 


compost information hotline. 


cornpost infonnalion hotline. 


radio and newspaper 


radio and newspaper 


radio and newspaper 


radio and newspaper 


radio and newspaper 


radio and newspaper 


adveitisements, and backyard 


advertisements, and backyard 


advertisements, and backyard 


advertisements, and backyard 


advertisements, and backyard 


adveilisemenu, and backyard 


composting manuals in many 


composting manuals in many 


composting manuals in many 


composting manuals in many 


composting manuals in many 


composting manuals in many 


languages 


languages 


languages 


languages 


languages 


languages 


• Rxlensive 3Rs promolion and 


• Extensive 3Rs promolion and 


• Extensive 3Rs promotion and 


• Extensive 3Rs promotion and 


• Extensive 3Rs promotion and 


• Extensive 3Rs promotion and 


education program, focused on 


education program, focused on 


education program, focused on 


education program, focused on 


education program, focused on 


education program, focused on 


the residential sector, which 


the residential sector, which 


the residential sector, which 


the residential sector, which 


the residential sector, which 


the residential sector, which 


includes publishing "Your 


includes publishing "Your 


includes publishing "Your 


includes publishing "Your 


includes publishing "Your 


includes publishing "Your 


Guide to Reduction and 


Guide to Reduction and 


Guide to Reduction and 


Guide to Reduction and 


Guide to Reduction and 


Guide to Reduction and 


Recycling in Metropolitan 


Recycling in Metropolitan 


Recycling in Metropolitan 


Recycling in Metropolitan 


Recycling in Metropolitan 


Recycling in Metropolitan 


Toronto" 


Toronto" 


toronlo" 


Tbfonlo" 


Toronto" 


Toronto" 


• Consumer education program to 


• Consumer education program to 


• Consumer education program to 


• Consumer education program to 


• Consumer education program to 


• Consumer education program 


reduce waste generation, 


reduce waste generation. 


reduce waste generation, 


reduce waste generation. 


reduce waste generation, 


to reduce waste generation. 


includes videos, posters. 


includes videos, posters. 


includes videos, posters, 


includes videos, posters, ' 


includes videos, posters. 


includes videos, posters. 


calendars, pamphlets. 


calendars, pamphlets. 


calendars, pamphlets. 


calendars, pamphlets. 


calendars, pamphleis, 


calendars, pamphlets. 


advertisements etc. 


advertisements etc. 


adveitisements etc. 


adveitisements etc. 


advertisements etc. 


advertisements etc. 






• Promotion/education on Direct 


• Prvmotion/education on 


• Promotion/education for 


• Promotion/education for source 


■ 




Cost prvgram 


Expanded Blue Box program. 


Wei/Dry system 


redaction, pre cycling, 




> 


• Fromotion/educaiion pmgtam 


• Pmmotion/educalion program 


• Promotion/education for source 


composting, reuse and 






on source reduction, 


on source reduction. 


reduction, pre-cycling, 


recycling. 






pre-cycling, composting;, reuse 


pre-cycting, composting, reuse 


composting, reuse, and 








and recycling 


and recycling. 


recycling. 
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TABLE A3 

YORK REGION 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 



Sjslem 1: 


Syslein 2: 


System 3: 


System 4; 


System 5; 


System it 


Exbllng 


Eibtlng/Comiiiltteil 


Direct Cost 


Expanded Blue Box 


WelflJry 


Mixed Waste Processing 


Garbage Colkctlon and Disposal 


Garbage Collection and Dteposal 




Garbage Collection and Disposal 


Garbage Collection 


Garbage Collection and 
Disposal 


• Curbside collcclion of 


• Curbside collection of 


• Cucbside collection of 


• Cuibside colleclion of 


• Curbside colleclion of 


residcntiiil girbage from single 


residential garbage from single 


residential garbage from single 


residential garbage from single 


residential waste from single 


• Cucbside colleclion of 


ftunily dwellings 


family dwellings 


family dwellings 


family dwellings 


family dwellings in three 


residential garbage from single 


• Colleclion of residential 


• Colleclion of residential 


• Direct cost system for garbage 


• Collection of residential 


streams by specialty designed 


family dwellings 


g)irt>age from multi-family units 


garbage Uom multi-family units 


collection 


garbage from multi-family units 


trucks fry municipal forces or 


• Collection of residential 


by private contractors 


by private coniraciors 


• Colleclion of tesidenlial 


by private contractors 


contractors to municipalilies 


garbage from multi-family units 


• Self haul of waste lo landfills 


• Self haul of waste to landfills 


garbage from multi-family units 


• Self haul of waste lo landfills 


• Colleclion of residential 


by private contractors 


and Iransfer stations by 


and transfer stations by 


by private contractors 


and transfer stations by 


garbage from multi-family units 


• Self haul of waste to landfills 


residents 


residents 


• Self haul of waste lo landfills 


residents 


in three streams by municipol 


and Iransfer stations by 


• Landfill bans on some items 


• Landnil bans on some items 


and transfer stations by 


• l^andfill bans on some items 


forces or private contractors. 


residents 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires, 


Te.g. recyclable maleriats, tires, 


residents 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


where feasible 


• Landfill bans on some ilems 


while goods, etc.) with disposal 


white goods, etc.) with disposal 


• Landnil bans on some items 


white goods, etc.) with disposal 


• Self haul of waste lo landlills 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


surcharges and rejection of 


surcharges and rejection of 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


surcharges and rejection of 


and Iransfer stations by 


while goods, etc.) with disposal 


some loads 


some loads 


white goods, etc.) with disposal 


some loads 


residents 


surcharges and rejeclion of 


• Limit on number of . 


• Limit on number of 


surcharges and rejection of 


• Limit on number of 


• Ijindrill bans on some items 


some loads 


bags/containers set-out for 


bags/containers set-out for 


some loads 


bags/containers set-out for 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


• Limii on number of 


garbage collection (King City) 


garbage colleclion 


• Limit on number of 


garbage colleclion 


while goods, etc.) with disposal 


bags/containers set-out for 






bags/containers set-out for 




surcharges and rejeclion of 


garbage collection 






garbage colleclion 




some loads 
• Limit on number of 
bags/containers set-out for 
garbage colleclion 
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TABLE A.3 

YORK REGION 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



Rcsidenllri Recycling and 


Residential Recycling and 


RtsldenUal Recycling and 


Residential Rccyding and 


Residential Recycling and 


Residential Recycling and 


Collection 


Collection 


Collectlon 


Coliecttan 


Collccllon 


Collectlan 


• Curfaside colleclidn of dty 


• Carbside collection of dry 


• Curbside collection of dry 


• Curbside collection of 


• Provide carts to all single 


• Expansion of cuibside 


recyclables by municipal forces 


recyclables by municipal forces 


recyclables by municipal forces 


Expanded Blue Box materials 


family households and some 


collection of Blue Box 


or private contractors 


or private contractors 


or private contractors 


including plastics, (PET, rigid 


"other" households 


materials from single family 


• Materials collected by different 


• Expansion of carbside 


• Expansion of cuibside 


plastic, bottles A lubes , film 


• Separation of waste into three 


dwellings in some 


municipalities include: ONP, 


collection of Blue Box materials 


collection of Blue Box 


plastic, foam plastic and rigid 


streams (wet. dry, and garbage) 


municipalities to include all 


glass, steel, aluminum, Pbl, 


from single family dwellings in 


materials from single family 


trays ); paper fibre (ONP, 


by the householder 


materials designated basic Blue 


OCC, telephone diieclories. 


some municipalities to include 


dwellings in some 


OCC, boxboard. polycOat, 


• Expanded set of dry materials 


Box waste and at least two 


HDPE, rigid and other plastics 


all materials designated basic 


munlcipalilies to include all 


phone books, magazines and 


to be collected, including 


maierials designated as 


• Assume collection of bins of 


Blue Box waste and at least two 


materials designated basic Blue 


catalogues and mixed 


plastics, (PET, rigid plastic. 


supplementary Blue Box waste 


recyclables from mulli-faniity 


maierials designated as 


Box waste and at least (wo 


household paper); metal (steel 


bottles A tubes , film plastic, 


in (he 3Rs Regulations 


units 


supplementary Blue Box waste 


materials designated as 


and aluminum cans, aluminum 


foam plastic and rigid trays ); 


• Curt>side collection of 




in the 3Rs Regulations 


supplementary Blue Box waste 


Irays and foil), clear and 


paper fibre (ONP. OCC, 


additional dry materials 




• Curbside collection of 


in the 3Rs Regulations 


coloured glass and textiles 


boxboard, potycoal, phone 


• Recycling services at all 


'■ ' 


additional dry materials 


• Cutbside collection of 


• Recycling services for full 


books, magazines and 


multi-family buildings with 6 




• Recycling services at alt 


additional dry materials 


range of Expanded Blue Box 


catalogues and mixed 


or more units (3Rs 


♦ 


multi-family buildings with 6 or 


• Recycling services at all 


maierials at all multi-family 


household paper); metal (steel 


Regulations) 




more units (3Rs Regulations) 


multi-family buildings with 6 or 


buildings with 6 or more units 


and aluminum cans, aluminum 


• Collection of bins of 




• Collection of bins of 


more units (3Rs Regulations) 


• Collection of bins of 


trays and foil), clear and 


recyclables from mulli-fainily 


!.■. 


recyclables from muili-faniily 


• Collection of bins of 


recyclables (collecting all 


coloured glass and textiles 


units 


-- 


units 


recyclables from multi-family 


Expanded Blue Box maierials) 


• Recycling services at all 








units 


from multi-family units 


multi-family buildings with 6 or 
more units (3Rs Regulations) 




•■ 






- 


• Large bins provided in the 
garbage mamgement area of 
multi-family buildings if space 
permits. Residents will be 
encouraged to separate their 
waste into three separate bags 


■ 
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TABLE A.3 

YORK RFXnON 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPOlVfENTS 

(continued) 



RcsMenUit Recycling DcpoCs 


Residciillal Recydbig Depots 


Residential Recycling Dtpols 


Reiidtndal Recyding Depots 


Residential Recyding Depots 


Residential Recyding Depots 


■nd IVansftr Slalions 


and IVanifer Stations 


and IVansfcT Stallom 


and iWrnsfcr Stations 


and IVansfcr Stations 


and IVaMfcr Stallons 


• Assume drop-off depots for 


• Drop-off depots for muJti-family 


• Drop-off depots for 


• Drop-off depots for multi-family 


• [>rop^fr depots for 


• Dfop^off depots for 


multi-faintly residcnLs not 


residents not serviced by 


multi-family residents not 


residents not serviced by 


mulli -family residents not 


mulli-family residents not 


serviced by recycling 


recycling 


serviced by recycling 


recycling (collecting all 


serviced by recycling. 


serviced by recycling 


• Assume drop- off depot for rural 


• Some additional recycling 


• Some additional recycling 


Expanded Blue Box materials) 


• Drop-olT depot for rural 


• Some additional recycling 


households 


service to mulli-family units 


service to multi-family units 


• Drop-off depot for rural 


households. 


service to muhi-family units 


• Depot »t Morkham for 


• Some additional recycling at 


• Some additional recycling at 


households (collecting alt 


• [)epol at Markham for 


• Some additional recycling at 


boxboard, mixed paper, scrap 


new depots 


new depots 


Expanded Blue Box malerials) 


boxboard, mixed paper, scrap 


new depots 


metal and lircs. in addiJion to 


• Depot at Markham for 


• Depot at Markham for 


• Depot at Markham for 


metal and tiiies, in addition to 


• Depot at Markham for 


Blue BoK materials 


boxboard. mixed paper, scrap 


boxboard, mixed paper, scrap 


boxboard, mixed paper, scrap 


Blue Box materials 


boxboard. mixed paper, scrap 




metal and tires, in addition to 


metal and tiics, in addition to 


metal and tims. in addition to 




metal and tires, in addition to 




Blue Box maletials 


Blue Box malertats 


Blue Box malerials 




Blue Box materials 


ResldenUil Ijff and Yard 


Residential Leaf and Yard 


ResidenUal Leaf and Yard 


Residential Leaf and Yard 


Residential Leaf and Yard 


Residential Leaf and Yard 


Waste CollMlion 


Waste CoHedlon 


Waste Collection 


Waste Collection 


Waste Collection 

* 


Waste Collection 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


• Seasonal curt»ide collection of 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


• Collection of leaf and yard 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


leaf and ysnl waste 


leaf and yard waste 


leaf arid yard waste 


leaf and yard waste 


waste as part of three stream 


leaf and yard waste 


• Diop-olf depot for leaf and 


* Drop-off depot for leaf and 


• Dropoff depot for leaf and 


• Drop-ofT depot for leaf and 


pick up 


• Drop-off depot for leaf and 


yard waste at regions 


yard waste at regions 


yard waste at regions 


yard waste at regions 


• Separate brush collection 


yard waste at regions 


composting site - no charge to 


composting site - no charge to 


composting site - no charge to 


composting site - no charge to 




composting site - no charge to 


residenis 


residents 


residents 


residents 




residents 


ReddcfiHal Household 


ResMenlial Household 


Residential Household 


ResldcnUal Household 




Residential Household 


Composting 


Composting 


Compostii^ 


ComiKHtli^ 


Coin posting 


Composting 


• Backyard composler 


• Backyard composter 


• Door to door distribution of 


• Door to door distribution of 


• Door to door distribution of 


• Door to door distribution of 


distribution programs (29,050 


distribution programs (29.050 


backyard composters to «0% of 


backyard composters to SffJh of 


backyard composters to Sfft> of 


backyard composters to S0% of 


composters by end of 1 992) 


composters by end of 1992) 


single family h tuseholds. 


single family households. 


single family households. 


single family households. 


• Limited community composting 


• Distribution of additional 


* Ijirge 3-bin composting units 


• Promotion of large 3-bin 


• Promotion of large .1 bin 


• Promotion of large i-bin 


• Limited vermicomposting 


backyard composters by 


distributed to apartment and 


composting units distributed to 


composting units distributed to 


composting units distributed to 




individual municipalities 


co-operative housing completes 


apartment and co-operative 


apartment and co-operative 


apartment and co-operative 




• Additional community 


• Promotion of vermicomposting 


housing complexes 


housing complexes 


housing complexes 




composting 


to multi-family units 


• Promotion of vermicomposting 


• Promotion of vermicomposting 


• Promotion cf vermicomposting 




• Additional vermicomposting 


• Promotion of community 


to multi-family units 


to multi-family units 


to multi-family units 






composting 


• Promotion of community 


* Promotion of community 


• Promotion of community 








composting 


composting 


composting 
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TABLE A3 

YORK REGION 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) ,. 



Other Residential Waste 
Diversion (HHW, TdxIc Ibxl, 
White Goods Colkcllon, While 
Goods Drop-Off eic.]- 

• Special cuibside collections of 
Chrisimas ^Iees 

• Curtiside collecliiHi of while 
goods in all municipalities - 
fiequency varies 

• Drop-oir depots for white 
goods (King Township) 

• Mobile HHW depots 

• HHW collection days (some 
municipalities) 


DIveralon (HHW, Toxk lUxt, 
While Goods Collection, While 
Goods Drop-OIT etc). 

• Special curbside cdlections of 
Christmas trees 

• Cuibside collection of while 
goods in all municipalittes - 
frequency varies 

• Drop-olT depots for while 
goods (King Ibwnship) 

• Mobile HHW depots 

• HHW collection days (some 
municipalilics) 


Other Residential Waste 
Diversion (HHW, Toxic 1^x1, 
White Goods Colieclion, White 
Goods Drop-Oir etc). 

• Special curbside collections of 
Christmas trees 

• Cuibside collection of white 
goods in all municipalities - 
frequency varies 

• Drop-ofT depots for white 
goods (King Township) 

• Mobile HHW depots 

• HHW collection days (some 
municipalities) 


Other Residential Waste 
Divenlon (HHW, Tbxic Itnt, 
White Goods ColiecUon, White 
Good* Drop-Olf etc). 

• Special curbside collections of 
Christmas trees 

• Curbside collection of white 
goods in all municipalities - 
hcquency varies 

• Drop-ofT depots for white 
goods (King Township) 

• Mobile HHW depots 

• HHW colieclion days (sonie 
municipalities) 


Other Residential Waste 
Diversion (HHW, Ibxic Taxi, 
While Goods Collection, WhHe 
Goods Drop-Oir etc.). 

• Special curbside collections of 
Christmas trees 

• Cuibside coilection of while 
goods in all municipalities - 
frequency varies 

• Drop-off depots for white 
goods (King Township) 

• Mobile HHW depots 

• HHW collection days (some 
municipalities) 


Other Residential Waste 
Diveraion (HHW, Ibxlc l^xf, 
WhHe Goods ColkcUon, White 
Goods Drop-Off etc). 

• Special curbside collections of 
Christmas trees 

• Cuibside collection of white 
goods in all municipalities - 
fiequency varies 

• Drop-ofT depots for white 
goods (King Township) 

• Mobile HHW depots 

• HHW colieclion days (some 
municipalities) 


Composllng Fadlllla 

• Centralized windrow 
composting of leaf and yard 
waste (operated by Miller 
Waste Systems) 


Composting FadMtlca 

• Centralir^ windrow 

composting of leaf and yard 
waste 


Composting Fadlllles 

• Centralized windrow 
composting of leaf and yard 
waste 


Composting Fadlitlei 

• Centralized windrow 
composting of leaf and yard 
waste 


Composting Facilities 

• Bxisling centralized windrow 
leaf and yard waste composting 
facilities may be closed 

• New central con^ouing fatility 
(in vessel) for composting oj 
source separated household 
organks (wel stream) and leaf 
and yard waste 


Compostlitg Fadlllles 

• Centralized windrow 
composting of leaf and yard 
waste 

• New mixed waste processing 
and composting faciiity 


Reuse Centres mat Actlvillcs 

• Goods exchange days in 
Richmond Hill 


Reuse Centres and ActlvHIes 

• Goods exchange days in 
Richmond Hill 


Reuse Centres and Actlvillcs 

* Goods exchange days in 
Richmond Hill 


ktast Centres and Acltvilits 

• Goods exchange days in 
Richmond Hill 


tttmt Centimes and AcUvllles 

• Goods exchange days in 
Richmond Hill 


Reuse Centres and AcllvlUes 

• Goods exchange days in 
Richmond Hill 
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TABLE A.3 

YORK REGION 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRIs 


MRFi 


MRFs 


• Marfcham MRF owned by 


• New MRF will be required to 


• One new Regional MRF for 


• One new Regional MRF for 


• Ont new Regional MRF for 


• One new Regional MRF for 


Markham bul operated by 


meet 20 year needs 


processing of dry rtcydabtes 


processing of dry rtcydables 


processing of dry recyctabies 


processing of dry recyclables 


Miller Waste Systems. 


• Bxisting/commilted MRF in 


• MRF in exisling/cominitted 


• MRF in existing/committed 


• MRF in exisling/commilted 


• MRP in existing/committed 


Currently operating on a 


capital budget ($2.2 million) in 


system wojid close when new 


system would close when new 


system would close when new 


system would close when new 


temporary basis (will be 


operation in 1993 


MRF operational 


MRF openrtional 


MRF operational 


MRF operational 


replaced by new regional 


• Other MRFs will close when 










facility that is being built). 


new MRP conslruclcd 








r 


Processes ONP, container 












materials and other recyclablcs 


* 




■t. 




' - ■ 


- 15,300 tonnes in 1992 








'" 




• Richmond Hill MRH operated 












by Miller - 8,400 tonnes 












processed in 1992. It too will 












be replaced by planned legional 








' 




fuility 




i'- 






■■ 


• New MRF will be required to 












meet 20 year needs 












• Existing MRRs will close when 




' 








new MRH constructed 
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TABLE A.3 

YORK REGION 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



Raldentlal Prwnollon iind 


Rcsldentlai Promotion and 




Residentiii Fromotion and 


Residential PnHitoiion and 


Restdenllal Promcrtion and 


Education 


Education 


Education 


Kducallon 


EducaUon 


Rducation 


• Region only advertises HHW 


• Region only advertises KHW 


• Region only advertises HHW 


• Regton only advertises HHW 


• Region only advertises HHW 


• Region only advertises HHW 


and leaf and yard waste 


and leaf and yard waste 


and leaf and yard waste 


anil leaf and yard waste 


and leaf and yard waste 


and leaf and yard waste 


programs. CHher programs are 


programs. Other programs are 


programs. Other programs are 


programs, Other programs are 


pro-ams. Other programs are 


programs, Other programs are 


len to the municipalities 


ten to the municipalities 


left lo the municipalities 


left to the municipalities 


left to the municipalities 


left to the municipalities 


• Municipalities conduct 


• Municipalities conduct 


• Municipalities conduct 


• Municipalities conduct 


' Municipalities conduct 


• Municipalities conduct 


extensive promotion through 


extensive promotion through 


extensive promotion through 


extensive piomolion through 


extensive promotion through 


extensive promotion through 


advertising, biochure*, hotline 


advertising, brochures, hotline 


advettising, brochures, hotline 


advertising, brochures, hotline 


advertising, brochures, hotline 


advertising, brochures, hotline 


phone service and infonnation 


phone service and infortnalion 


phone service and information 


phone service and information 


phone service and infonnation 


phone service and information 


flyers 


llyera 


flyers 


flyers 


flyers 


flyers 


• Richmond Hill and Markham 


• Richmond Hill and Markham 


• Richmond Hilt and Markham 


• Richmond Kill and Mntkham 


• Richmond Hill and Markhain 


• Richmond Hill and Markham 


conducted extensive door to 


conducted extensive door lo 


conducted extensive doot to 


conducted extensive diKir to 


conducted extensive door lo 


conducted extensive door lo 


door sales campaigns for 


door sales campaigns for 


door sales campaigns for 


door sales campaigns for 


door sales campaigns for 


dtxs sales campaigns for 


compostera with assistance 


composlcrs with assistance 


compostcrs with assistance 


composters with assistance 


composters with assistance 


composters with assistance 


from students. Markham also 


from students. Markham also 


from students. Markham also 


from students. Markham also 


from students. Markham also 


from students. Markham also 


conducted a number of 


conducted a number of 


conducted a number of 


conducted a number of 


conducted a number of 


conducted a number of 


seminars for the general public 


seminars for the general public 


seminars for the general public 


seminars for the general public 


seminars for the general public 


seminars for the general public 


and schools 


and schools 


and schools 


and schools 


and schools 


and schools 






• Ptvmolioii/educalion program 


• Pfvmolion/educaiiott program 


• Promotion/education program 


• Promotion/education program 






on direct cost system 


on Expanded Blue Box program 


for wet/dry system 


on source reduction. 






• Promolion/educal'ion program 


• Pramotioii/education program 


* Promotion/education program 


pre-cycling, ttuse aiui 






on source reduction. 


on source reduction. 


for source reduction. 


recycling 






pre-cyctittg, reuse and recycling 


pre-cyciing, reuse and recycling 


pre-cycling, reuse, recycling 
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TABLE A.4 

PEEL REGION 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 



System 1: 


System 2: 


System 3: 


System 4: 


System 5: 


System 6: 


Exbltng 


ExMlng/Committcil 


Direct Coat 


Eapanded Blue Box 


Wei/Dry 


Mixed Waste Piwesclnc 


Garbigc Collection and DIspoMi 


Garbage ColkcUon uhI Dbposal 


Garbage Collectlwi and DIspanI 


Gariiage Collection and IMspasal 


Garbage Collection 


Garbage Collecilon and 
Disposal 


• Cuttiside colleclioB of 


• Curtistde colleclion of 


• Cuibside collection of 


• Curbside colleclion of 


• Cutbfide collection of 


fesidenlial gaibttge from single 


residential garbage from single 


residential garbage from single 


residential garbage from single 


residenlial waste from single 


• Cuibside colleciion of 


family dwellings by municipal 


family dwellings by municipal 


family dwellings by municipal 


family dwellings by municipal 


family dwellings in three 


residential gaibage from single 


forces or contractors lo 


forces or contractors to 


forces or contractors lo 


forces or contractors to 


streams hy specially designed 


family dwellings by municipal 


municipalities 


municipalities 


municipalities 


municipalities 


trucks by municipal forces or 


forces or contractors to 


• Collection of residential 


• Colleclion of fesidenlial 


• Colieclion of residential 


• Colleclion of residential 


contractors lo municipalities. 


municipalities 


gaibage from multi-family units 


garbage from mulli-family units 


garbage from mulli-fainily units 


gaibage from multi-family units 


• ColltciioH of rrsidential 


• Colleclion of residential 


by municipal forces or privaie 


by municipal forces or privaie 


by municipal forces or private 


by municipal forces or private 


garbage from mulli-famity unilt 


garbage from mulli-family units 


conlraclor^ 


conlracton. 


contractors. 


contractors. 


in three streams, v/here feasible 


by municipal forces or private 


• Self haul of gaibage to landftlls 


• Self haul of gaibage lo landfills 


• Self haul of gaibage to landfills 


• Self haul of garbage to landfills 


by municipal forces or privaie 


contractors. 


and transfer stations by 


and transfer stations by 


and transfer stations by 


and transfer stations by 


contractors. 


• Self haul of gaibage lo landfills 


residents 


residents 


residents 


residents 


• Self haul of gaibage to landfills 


and transfer stations by rural 


• Landrill bans on some items 


• Landnil bans on same items 


• Direct cost system for garbage 


• Landfill bans on some items 


and transfer stations by 


residents 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires, 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


collection. 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


residents 


• Landfill bans on some ileitis 


while goods, etc.) with disposal 


white goods, etc.) with disposal 


' Landfill bans on some items 


white goods, etc.) with disposal 


• Landfill bans on some items 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


lurchaiges and rejection of 


surcharges and rejection of 


(e.g. recyclable materials, tires. 


surcharges and rejection of 


(e.g. rvcyclabie materials, tires. 




some toads 


some loads 


while goods, etc.) with disposal 


some loads 


while goods, etc.) with disposal 


surcharges and rejection of 






surcharges and rejection of 




surcharges and rejection of 


some loads 




' 


sonte loads 




some loads 
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TABLE A.4 

PEFX REGION 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



Residential Recycling and 




RealdcnUal Recycling and 


Residential Recycling and 


Residential Recycling and 


Residential Recycling and 


Collcctlan 


CoUcdlon 


Colleclion 




Collection 


Collectlan 


• Curbside collection of Blue Box 


• Curbsute colUclion of Blue Box 


• Cuibside colleclion of Blue Box 


• Curbside colleclion of 


• Provide carts to alt single 


• Curbside collection of Blue 


malcriils from single fsmiljr 


maleriats from single family 


materials from single family 


Expanded Blue Box materials 


family and some "other" 


Box materials from single 


dwellings uid some iparlment 


dwellings and some apartment ■ 


dwellings and some aparlinent 


including plastics {Per. rigid 


households. 


family dwellings and some 


buildings Typical materials 


buildingi includes all maleriats 


buildings includes all materials 


plastic, bottles i lubes , film 


• Separation of waste into three 


apaitinent buildings includes all 


include at least ONP. PET, 


designated basic Blue Box 


designated basic Blue Box 


plastic, foam plastic and rigid 


streams (wet. dry and garbage) 


materials designated basic Blue 


glass, ferrous, aluminum 


waste and at least Ivfo 


waste and at least two materials 


trays ); paper fibre (ONP, 


by the householder 


Box waste and at least two 


(Caledon), these and telephone 


maleriats designated as 


designated as supplementary 


OCC, boxboard. polycoal. 


' Expanded set of dry maleriats 


materials designated as 


directories in Brampton 




Blue Box waste in the 3Rs 


phone books, magames and 


to be collected, including 


supplementary Blue Box waste 


• Expanded cucbside coUeclion 


in the 3Ri Regulations 


Regulations 


catalogues and mixed 


plaslics, (PET. rigid plastic. 


in the 3Rs Regulalimis ' 


(MississBuga) to collect 


• Expanded cuiteide collection 


• Expanded curbside colleclion 


household paper): metal (steel 


bottles & lubes , film plastic. 


• Expanded curbside collection 


additional materials (HDPE, 


(Mississauga) to collect 


(Mississauga) to collect 


and aluminum cans, aluminum 


foam plastic and rigid trays J; 


(Mississauga) to collect 


mixed plastic, textiles, OMG, 


additional materials (HDPB, 


additional malciials (HDPE, 


trays and foil), clear and 


paper fibre (ONP. OCC, 


additional materials (HDPE, 


OCC) 


mixed plastic, textiles, OMG, 


mixed plastic, textiles, OMG, 


coloured glass and textiles 


boxboard. polycoal. phone 


mixed plastic, textiles, OMG, 


• Collection of bins of 


OCC) 


OCC) 


• Recycling services for fittt 


books, rnagaiines and 


OCC) 


recyclables from multi-family 


• Recycling services at all 


• Recycling services at all 


range of Expanded Blue Box 


catalogues and mixed 


• Recycling services at all 


units 


muhi-family buildings with 6 or 


multi-family buildings with 6 or 


maier'uds at all multi-family 


household paper): metal (Heel 


multi-family buildings with 6 


■ 


more touts (iKs Regulations) 


more units (3Rs Regulations) 


buildings with 6 or more units 


and aluminum cans, aluminum 


or more units (3Rs 




• Collection of bins of 


• Collection of bins of 


• Collection of bins of 


Irays and foil), clear and 


Regulations) 




. recyclables from multi-family 


recyclables from multi-family 


recyclables (collecting all 


coloured glass and textiles 


• Collection of bins of 




units 


units 


Expanded Blue Box maleriats) 


• Recycling services at all 


recyclables from multi-family 


- 






from multi-family units 


multi -family buildings with 6 or 
more units (3Rs Regulations) 
• Large bins provided in the 

multi-family buildings, where 


units 






' 




space available. Residents will 
be encouraged to separate their 
waste into three separate bags 
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TABLE A.4 

PEEL REGION 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



ReddentUI Recycling Depots 


Residential RecydlBi Depots 


Residential Recycling Depots 


Residential Recycling Depots 


ResidenUal Recycling Depots 


Residential Recycling Depots 


and lYansfer Stations 


•nd IVansfer SUtions 


and lYmsfer Stations 


and Thmsfer Stations 


and IVansfer Stations 


and TNisfer Stations 


• Drop-off depot for dry 


• Drop-off depot for dry 


• Drop-off depot for dry 


• Drop-off depot for dry 


• Drop-off depot for dry 


• Drop-off depot for dry 


recyclables (ihcluding idl 


recyclables (including all 


recyclables (including all 


recyclables (including all 


recyclables (including all 


recyclables (including all 


binned materials) at Britannia 


banned malerials) at Britannia 


banned materials) at Britannia 


banned materials) at Britannia 


banned materials) at Britannia 


banned materials) at Britannia 


landflll 


landflll 


landfill 


landfill 


landfill 


landfill 


• Depots located at transfer 


• Depots located at transfer 


• Depots located at transfer 


• Depots located at transfer 


• Depots located at compost 


• Depots located at transfer 


stations to provide recycling 


stations to provide recycling 


stations to provide recycling 


stations to provide recycling 


facility to provide recycling 


stations to provide recycling 


oppoitunilies to self-haul 


opportunities to self-haut 


opportunities to self-haul 


opportunities to self-haul 


opportunities to self-haul 


oppotlunilies to self-haul 


generators 


generators 


generators 


generators 


generators 


generators 


• Dr<q)-off depots for 


* Drop-off depots for 


• Drop-off depots for 


• Dropoff depots for muUi-famiiy 


• Drop-off depots for 


• 7 community recycling centres: 


muili-ramily rcsidenU not 


muhi-family residents not 


multi-family residents not 


residents not serviced t>\ 


mulii-family residents not 


3 in Mississauga, 2 in 


serviced by recycling 


serviced by recycling. 


serviced by recycling. 


recycling, for full range of 


serviced by recycling 


Brampton, and 2 in CaiedoD, to 


• Drop-off depod for rural 


• Drop-off depots for rural 


• Drop-off depots fot rural 


Expanded Blue Box malerials. 


• Drop-olT depots for rural 


accept recyclables. household 


households 


households 


households 


• Drop-off depots for rural 


households 


hazardous w.aste, reusable items 




• 7 community recycling centres: 


• 7 community recycling centres; 


households (collecting all 


• 7 community recycling centres: 


and residential waste. 




3 in Mississauga, 2 in 


3 in Mississauga, 2 in 


Expanded Blue Box materials} 


3 in Mississauga, 2 in 


• Construction of satellite 




Brampton, and 2 in Caledon, to 


Brampton, and 2 in Caledon, to 


• 7 community recycling centres: 


Brampton, and 2 in Caledon, to 


drop-off facilities for recycling 




uccpl recyclable:, household 


accept recyclables, household 


3 in Mississauga, 2 in 


accept recyclables, household 


(Neighbourhood Recycling 


" 


hazardous waste, reusable items 


hazaidous waste, reusable items 


Brampton, and 2 in Caledon, to 


hazardous waste, reusable items 


Dtpots and Mini Recycling 


■ 


and rcsidenlial waste. 


and residential waste. 


accept recyclables, household 


and residential waste. 


Depote) 




• Consiniction of satellite 


• Constniclion of satellite 


hazardous waste, reusable items 


• Conslruclion of satellite 






drcqj-off facilities for recycling 


drop-off facilities for necycling 


and residential waste. 


drop-off facilities for recycling 






(Neighbourhood Recycling 


(Neighbourhood Recycling 


• Construction of satellite 


(Neighbourhood Recycling 


.. 




Depots and Mini Recycling 


Depots and Mini Recycling 


drop-off facilities for recycling 


Depots and Mini Recycling 




■•'■ 


Depots) 


Depots) 


(Neighbourhood Recycling 
Depots and Mini Recycling 
licpots) 


Depots) 




Residential Leaf and Yard 


Residential I^f and Yard 


Residential Leaf and Yard 


ResidenUal Uar and Yard 


RnMentlai Leaf and Yard 


Residential Leaf and Yard 


Wtstt Collection 


Waste Collection 


Waste Collection 


Waste Collection 


Waste Colkclion 


Waste Collection 


• Limited seasonal cuibside 


• Seasonal curbsidc collection of 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


• Collection of leaf aiut yard 


• Seasonal curbside collection of 


collection of leaf and yard 


leaf and yard waste 


leaf and yard waste 


leaf and yard waste 


waste as part of three stream 


leaf and yard waste 


waste 


• May be sonw drop-off depots 


• May be some drop-off depots 


• May be some drop-off depots 


pick-up 


• May be some drop-off depots 


?; 


for leaf and yard waste (3Rs 


for leaf and yard waste (3R» 


for leaf and yard waste (3Rs 


• Separate brash collection 


for leaf and yard waste (3Rs 


• 


Regulations) 


Regulations) 


Regulations) 


• May be some drop-off depots 
for leaf and yard waste (3Rs 
Regulations) 


Regulations) 
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PEEL REGION 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

(continued) 



ResldenUat Household 


RestdenUal Household 


Residential Household 


Residential Household 


Residential Household 


Residential Household 


Composting 


Composting 


Composting 


Composting 




Composting 


• Backyard coitiposler 


• Backyard composter 


• Door to door distribution oj 


• Door to door distribution of 


• Door to door distribution of 


• Door to door distribution of 


distribution programs (56,839 


distribution programs (56,839 


backyard composters to 80% of 


backyard composters to 80% of 


backyard composters to 80% of 


backyard composters to 80% of 


units to end of 1992) 


units to end of 1992) 


single family households. 


single family households. 


single fdmily households. 


single family households. 


• Limited community composting 


• Backyard composters to be 


• Large 3-bin composting units 


• Large 3bin composting units 


• large i-bin cotnposliitg units 


• Large 3-bin compos/ing units 


• Limited vcrmicomposling 


used In 68,839 single family - 


dislribuled to apartment and 


distributed to apanmeni and 


dislribuled to apartment and 


distributed to apartment and 




households, an addition of 


co-operative housing 


co-operative housing complexes 


cooperative housing 


co-operative housing 


, 


1 2,000 to existing system 


complexes. 


• Promotion of vermicompnsling 


complexes. 


complexes. 




• Additional community 


• Promotion of vermicomposiing 


to multi-family units 


• Promotion of vermicomposting 


• Promotion of vermicomposting 




composting 


to' mulli-family units 


• Promotion of community 


to multi-family units 


to multi-family units 


: 


• Additional vcrmicomposling 


• Promotion of community 


composting 


' Promotion of community 


• Promotion of community 






composting 




composting 


composting 


Other Residential Waste 


Other Residenttal Waste 


Other Residential Waste 


Other ResldenUal Waste 


Olher Residential Waste 


Other Residential Waste 


Dlvenlon (HHW, Ibxic Itixl, 


Diversion (HHW, Tokk Ikxl, 


Diversion (HHW, Toxic Tlixi, 


Diversion (HHW, l^xlc Tbxl, 


Divemion (HHW, Ibxlc Itoxl, 


Dlvcfsloii (HHW, Toxic nxl, 


White Goods CoUcctlon, White 


White Goods CollecUon, White 


Whhe Goods Collection, White 


White Goods CoHection, White 


Whhe Goods Collection, While 


Wiilte Goods CollecUon, While 


Goods Drop-Off etc.) 


Goods Drop-Orr etc.) 


Goods Drop-Orr etc) 


Goods Drop-OIT etc.) 


Goods Drop-Off ttc.) 


Goods Drop-Off etc.) 


• Special cuibside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


' Special curbside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


Christinas trees 


Christmas trees 


Christmas trees following Ihe 


Christmas trees 


Chrislmas trees following the 


Chrislmas trees 


• Special curbside collections of 


• Special curbside collections of 


Christinas season 


• Special curbside collections of 


Christmas season 


• Special curbside collections of 


white goods 


while goods 


• Special curbside collections of 


while goods 


• Special curbside collections of 


while goods 


• Drop-off depots for while 


• Drop-off depots for while 


while goods 


• Drop-off depots for white 


white goods 


• Drop-off depots for while 


goods 


goods 


* Drop-off depots for white 


goods 


* Drop off depots for while 


goods 


• Once a year HHW collection at 


• Once a year HHW collection at 


goods 


• Once a year HHW collection at 


goods 


• Once a year HHW collection al 


Bolton Community Centre 


Bollon Community Centre 


• Once a year HHW collection at 


Bollon Community Centre 


• Once a year HHW collection at 


Bolton Community Centre 


• Pertnaneni drop-off depot for 


• Permanent drop-off depot for 


Bollon Community Centre 


• Permanent drop-off depot for 


Bollon Community Centre 


• Permanent drop-off depot for 


HHW at the Britannia Road 


HHW at the Britannia Road 


• Permanent drop-off depot for 


HHW al Ihe Britannia Road 


• Permanent drop-off depot for 


HHW at Ihe Britannia Road 


landnil 


landfill 


HHW at Ihe Britannia Road 
landfill 


landfill 


HHW al Ihe Britannia Road 
landfill 


landfill 
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PEEL REGION 

RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM COMPONENTS 
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Composting Facilities 


Composting Facilities 


Composting Facilities 


Composting FaclHllcs 


Composting Facilities 


Composting Facilities 


• Centralized windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


• Existing centralized windrow 


• Centralized windrow 


composting of leaf and yard 


composting of leaf and yard 


composting of leaf and yard 


composting of leaf and yard 


leaf and yard waste composting 


composting of leaf and yard 


waste (at Brampton site, 


waste (at Brampton site. 


waste (at Brampton site, 


waste (at. Brampton site, 


facilities may be closed 


waste (at Brampton site, 


Britannia Road landfill and 


Britannia Road landHll and 


Britannia Road landfill and 


Britannia Road landfltl and 


• Central composting facilities (in 


Britannia Road landfill and 


Caledon landfill) 


Caledon landHII) 


Caledon landnil) 


Caledon landnil) 


vessel ) for composting of 
source separated household 
organics (wet stream) and leaf 
and yard waste 


Caledon landfill) 
• New mixed waste processing 
and composting facility 


Reuse Centres and Activities 


Reuse Centres and Activities 


Reuse Centres and Activities 


Reuse Centres and Activities 


Reuse Centres and Activities 


Reuse Centres and Activities 


• Municipal reuse centre 


• Municipal reuse centre 


• Municipal reuse centre 


• Municipal reuse centre 


• Municipal reuse centre 


• Municipal reuse centre 


(Caledan [.andflll scavenging 


(Caledon Landnil scavenging 
centre, Albion i Brampton 


(Caledon Landflll scavenging 


(Caledon Landfill scavenging 


(Caledon Landfill scavenging 


(Caledon Landnil scavenging 


centre, Albion & Brampton 


centre, Albion & Brampton 


centre, Albion & Brampton 


centre, Albion & Brampton 


centre, Albion & Brampton 


goods eitchanges) 


goods exchanges) 


goods exchanges) 


goods exchanges) 


goods exchanges) 


goods exchanges) 


* Charitable reuse centres run by 


• Charitable reuse centres run by 


* Charitable reuse centres tun by 


• Charitable reuse centres run by 


• Charitable reuse centres run by 


• Charitable reuse centres run by 


social service otganizations 


social service organizations 


social service organizations 


social service organizations 


social service organizations 


social service organizations 


(Goodwill, Salvation Army, 


(Goodwill, Salvation Army, 


(Goodwill, Salvation Army, 


(Goodwill, Salvation Army, 


(Goodwill. Salvation Army, 


(Goodwill, Salvation Army, 


etc.) 


etc.) 


etc.) 


etc.) 


etc.) 


etc.) 


• Food reuse organization (such 


• Food reuse organization (such 


• Food reuse organization (such 


• Food reuse organization (such 


• Food reuse organization (such 


• Food reuse organization (such 


as Second Harvest) 


as Second Harvest) 


as Second Harvest) 


as Second Harvest) 


as Second Harvest) 


as Second Harvest) 


MRFS 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


MRFs 


• Mississauga processing centre 


• Laidlaw MRF will remain open 


• Laidlaw MRF will remain open 


• Laidlaw MRF will remain open 


• l-aidlaw MRF will remain open 


• Laidlaw MRF will remain open 


(MRF) for dry recyclables 


but will not be part of the 


but will not be part of the 


- but will not be part of the 


but will not be part of the 


but will not be part of the 


collected from the residential 


residential system 


residential system 


residential system 


residential system 


residential system 


(and minor amounts from the 


• MRF/Transfer Station in Bolton 


• MRF/Transfer Station in Bolton 


• MRF/Transfer Station in Bolton 


• MRF/lYansfer Station in Bolton 


• MRF/Transfer Station in Bolton 


commercial/institutional) sector 


for Caledon material 


for Caledon material 


for Caledon material 


for Caledon material 


for Caledon material 


in Mississauga and Brampton. 


• One new Regional MRF for 


• One new Regional MRF for 


• One new Regional MRF for 


• One new Regional MRF for 


• One new Regional MRF for 


Owned and operated by 


processing of dry recyclables 


processing of dry recyclables 


processing of dry recyclables 


processing of dry recyclables 


processing of dry recyclables 


l^tdtaw under contract to the 
Region 
• MRF/Transfei Station in Bolton 


(to meet 20 year requirement) 


(to meet 20 year requirement) 


(to meet 20 year requirement) 


(to meet 20 year requirement) 


(to meet 20 year requirement) 




, 




.^ 


■•• 


for Caledon material 








'V ". I 


• One new Regional MRF for 










_ 


processing of dry recyclables 










;■'' 


(to meet 20 year requirement) 
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Residential Promotion and 


Residential Promollon and 


Resldcntlal Promotion and 


Rcsldcnttal Promotion and 


Rcsklcndat Promotion and 




Education 


Educalion 


Education 


Education 


Education 


Educalion 


• 3Rs promoltan and educalion 


• 3Rs promotion and educalion 


• 3Rs promotion and education 


• 3Rs promotion and educalion 


• 3Rs promotion and educalion 


• 3Rs promotion and education 


program, focused on (he 


program, focused on tlie 


program, focused on the 


program, focused on the 


program, focused on the 


program, focused on Ihe 


ruidenlial sector. 


residential sector. 


residential sector. 


residential sector. 


residential sector. 


residential sector. 


• Consumer educstion program to 


* Consumer education program to 


• Consumer education program lo 


* Consumer educalion program to 


• Consumer ediKation program to 


• Consumer educalion program 


ftduce waste generation, 


reduce waste generation. 


teduce waste generation. 


reduce waste generation. 


reduce waste generation. 


to reduce wasic generation, 


includes videos, posters, 


includes videos, poslen. 


includes videos, posters. 


includes videos, posters, 


includes videos, posters. 


includes videos, posters. 


calendu^, pamphlels. 


calendars, pamphlels. 


calendars, pamplilels. 


calendars, pamphlets, 


calcndan, pamphlets, 


calendars, pamphlets. 


advcnisemenls, etc. 


advertisements, etc. 


advertisements, etc. 


advertisements, etc. 


advcitiseinenls, etc. 


advertisements, etc. 






• Promotion/educalion on Dirtct 


• Promotion/educalion on 


• Promotion/education for 


• Promotion/education for source 






Cost program 


Expanded Blue Box program. 


wet/dry system 


reduction, pre-cycUng, 






• Promotion/education pmgram 


• Promotion/education pmgram 


■ Promoliott/educatioH for source 


composting, reuse ami 






on source reduction. 


on source rtduclion, 


reduction, pre-cycling. 


recycling 






pre-cycling. composting reuse 


pre-cycling, composting reuse 


composting, reuse and 


. 






and recycling 


and recycling 


recycling 
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> Voiunury joum lepintkm of diy 


Ihy WaMl 






mxeridb if nut /C^l itmamm In Gn (kr 


ntycMts by hhk uniM ICAI fncnMn 


by nM andliCAl |ewwn 


ncycliMa by andl ICAI teanaDn 












. nettUilarnimthelCtlHcutlirpriviM 




miu mM«u n At ffctafailiM 


anill qwUHy ICAI lewwn 








tocKv 1iiiiJ«n Md ncydcfi - 






• Ciilhxliai<irnK<K|i«uddiTRCycUilei 


gfMraon ilo capiier fmcrolon of 90% of 


(31(1 Retiil^icnl 




• Ciiib«t<»ll«ii«iiflC«lnc)cfaUal* 


• CiiaK*ai«<w-c<>|>nM)<kTncycUUn 


bjr anHI ICAI fCKiui . 


fnmi iIb ICAI bcioi by plnu ncM 


mdKUwMmiitm to Jib 


• ConiBaioii of nnce Kpataed iby 




HW ■«• l>r HMiicM (<"*• 


hon <■ ICAI Hcn *) |iin«( Kdv 


* GotlBctioii of HMrc MfHiHd di^ ncydiUn 


iwHcn md ncyncn 




ncyclibia Km ihe ICAI mot by pnvm 






ImiiKii fliv neyckfi 


hnii the ICAI WW Iry iiilnu HOot hwkn 
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